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EDITOR's PREFACE. 


TRE Editor of this collection of papers 
relating to Ireland, here offers to the public 
the fruit of many years reſearches ; and 
they will find in the Collectanea many ya- 
luable tracts never yet publiſhed of thoſe 
learned and induſtrious antiquaries, Uſher, 


Davies, Barclay and Lhwyd. 


- HE moſt gratefully acknowledges his 


obligations to the ſenior Fellows of Trinity 


College, Dublin, for the free acceſs given 
him to many valuable papers in their libra- 
ry. Maſter of the ancient language of Ire- 


land, he has copied and tranſlated all the 


fragments he could diſcover of the ancient 
Brehon Laws of this country, ſome of which 
are evidently of an era antecedent to Chriſ- 
tianity in this iſland, being the ediQs of 
Modha Nuadha, who was ſlain in battle at 
the cloſe of the ſecond century. The ori- 
ginal of one volume of theſe Laws is in the 
College Library, and many ſheets on the 
ſame ſubject being among the fragments 
collected by that great antiquarian Ed. 
Lhwyd, for the Chandos Library, were 
obtained for the Editor from Sir John Sea- 


bright, by the favourable interceſſion of the 


Earl of Charlemont. 


To 
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To the Earl of Rhoden he is obliged for 


a Collectanea from the Liber Lecanus, once 
the property of the College of Dublin, but 
now 1n the library of the Iriſh College at 
Paris. Lord Moynt-Florence has alſo ob- 
ligingly obtained for his uſe, a moſt valua- 
ble manuſcript containing the various tri- 


butes paid by the petty princes to the pro- 


vincial kings, and reciprocally by theſe to 
the Flaths or petty princes. . 

To his ingenious friend Charles O*Con- 
nor, Eſq; he is indebted for ſome fragments 
of the Bretion Laws ; for the Dun-Sheana- 
cas or ancient Topography of Ireland, and 
for ſeveral valuable annals. All theſe will 
be preſented to the reader in an Engliſh 
refs 5 in the courſe of this work. The an- 


cient Laws will exhibit a true and impar- 


tial picture of the morals, manners and po- 

_ lice of the people; they will demonſtrate 
tat ſo far from bein ſavage and barba- 
rous, they were nel, liſhed and learn- 
ed: they will demonſtrate that Sir John 
Davies and others who have treated of theſe 


contents; and that OfFlaherty and Keating 
fudiouſly ayoided them, as they would have 
forced them from that fabulous path in 
which the bards and poets had bewildered” 
them. OFfFlaherty pleaded ignorance of the 
old language in which theſe laws were writ- 
tin to Mr. Lhwyd, (ſee Lhwyd's Letter to 
the Royal . Phil. Tranſ. No. 336.) 


yet it is evident from the numerous poems 


ny tranſlated in his Ogygia to ſerve his own 
— 


Laws, were ignorant of their force and 
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- purpoſes, written in the ſame dialect, that 
this was an evalive excuſe.  _ 
Many Itineraries made through this 
country by learned men are 1n the cabinets 
of the curious and in the college library. 
Among the latter collection is the followng 
chorographical deſcription of the county of 
Weſt-Meath, which we offer to the public 
as the firſt number of this work, to which 
we have added a map of the county, di- 
vided into baronies and pariſhes as a more 
perfect baſis for ſome future pen to proceed 
on. England, France and Italy ' abound 
with Topographical writers. 'This deline- 
ation of a county by a private gentleman, 
may perhaps excite a like ſpirit among our- 
ſelves, ſo that in the knowledge at leaſt of 
our country it may not be ſaid as in other 
ſciences, that we are two centuries behind 
our neighbours. 8 

The antiquities of this iſland bear un- 
common and indelible marks of very remote 
times. Phoenician monuments are ſcatter- 
ed over the ſurface of it, and what is more 
extraordinary, Phoenician names of things 
and places are retained even at this day. 

To convents and monks we are indebted 

for the preſervation of numberleſs monu- 
ments of antiquity, and this reflection ought 
to mitigate our diſguſt on pernſing their 
dry regiſters of names and tranſactions. At 
the reformation our antiquities were on the 
point of being involved in the ruins of theſe 
religious foundations. Sir James Ware firſt 


undertook to reſcue them, and to vindicate 
= their 
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their utility, and conſidering his ignorance 
of the Iriſh language he did much. His works 


are the outlines and materials of. a great 


plan which he enjoyed neither life or abili- 
ties to finiſh, and it is much to be lament- 


ed that he had not the good fortune to 
meet with ſo experienced and intelligent an 
amanuenſis as Mac Ferbiſs ſooner. - 

The pagan inhabitants of this iſland pre- 


ſerved the primitive Phoenician 1dolatry of 
the worſhip of the Sun and heavenly hoſt, 
as types of a Supreme Being, until the ar- 
rival of the firſt Chriſtian miffionaries. Our 


_ druids. like thoſe of Gall, conſtituted aca- 


demies to promote learning, and they were 
obliged to devote twenty years to ſtudy 
before they were admitted to the degree of 
doctor. They were allured to application 
by the many privileges of ſtudents and the 
great authority their ancient doctors ob- 
tained. Czfar, lib. 6. ſays of the druids 
of Gall, that they were exempted from war 
and paying tribute ; and that theſe privi- 


leges deſcended to the Chriſtian clergy, and 


to the bards, will appear from the frag- 
ments of the Brehon Laws. © 
The druids affected various and almoſt 


all kinds of Philoſophy, (Strabo, lib. 4.) 
and Pliny grants to them {kill in medicine 


and magic. Of their opinions ih ethicks, || 
Diogenes Laertius in the proeme to his 


book, gives us this account, and they ſay 
the druids were wont to * enigma- 
tically ; that the gods were to be worſſii pped; 


that no evil was to be done; that fortitude was 
We pn E 


Mi, and ſhall no more call me Baal. 
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to be embraced. This enigmatical mode of 
philoſophizing, ſo prevalent among the 
orientals, they learned from the ancient 
Pheenicians, who had it from the Jews. 
That the druids vrvere ſkilled in geogra- 


phy, aſtronomy and natural philoſophy, 


we learn from Ceſar ; and Mela declares, 
they taught that the ſoul was eternal. 

Our Iriſh druids ſtrangers to the laſt of 
the Grecian and Roman deities, and to the 
groſs idolatory of the more modern Phœni- 


cians, enjoyed the pure worſhip of Baal or 


the Sun, as the type of one Supreme Being. 
Hence in the days of paganiſm (as we learn 


-from Avienus an author of the fourth cen- 


tury, who took it from more ancient au- 


thors,) this was called the Holy Iſland, and 


after Chriſtianity the Iſland of Saints. No 
image of Jupiter, Mars, Venus, or any 


other pagan deity was ever found in Ire- 
land, but the rough unhewn pillar ſtill pre- 


_ ſents itſelf in every pariſh. 


The druidical tenets yet preſerved in 


ſome fragments of our ancient manuſcripts, 


ſhall be more largely treated of in the courſe 
of this work. Woe ſhall prove that our 
Iriſh druids conſidered Baal as the name of 
the true God; that the Aſſyrians, Chal- 
deans, and Phœnicians, applied this ſacred 
name to the Sun, after which the Lord 


commanded the Iſraelites to call him no 


more by that name, as in the ſixteenth 
verſe of the ſecond chapter of Hoſea, And 
it ſhall be in that day that thou ſſtiall call me 


That 


Xi 


% 


number will 
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That we may leave no material ſubject 
relating to Ireland undiſcuſſed, we ſhall 


giye an ample detail of the 88 06 in Bir- 


mingham tower, with the ſubſtance of 


each: an article the more important as ſome 
of the rolls have been lately conſumed by 


fire, and others rendered illegible by ver- 
min and time. A compleat Iriſh hiſtorical 
library will alſo be introduced. In a word, 
it is propoſed to give the public every in- 
tereſting matter that concerns this king- 
dom and its antiquities, partly from our 
own labours, in ſuch numbers as ſhall not 
exceed the -price of Three Shillings each, 
and frequently under that value , and we 
hope from the extent of the plan now laid 
before the public, that the File of this firſt 

I be ſuch as to encourage the 
publication of another, as ſoon as it can 
be prepared for the preſs; and we beg 
leave to add, that the publication will al- 
together depend on the early attention ma- 
nifeſted to the undertaking. 


1 O 


0 THE ; 
ieh T REV. FATHER IN GOD 
Ee wo mk 

Lozp BisHor or MEATH, 


One of his Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy 
Council of IRzLAanD, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the Univerſity of DoBLIx. 


— 


MY LORD, 


Wy EN at your Lordſhip's command I 
wrote and preſented to your Lordſhip that incon- 
ſiderable trifle, my remarks of this county of 
Weſt-Meath, you were pleaſed, ſuch and ſo 
great is your humanity, to declare an eſteem for 
it, far beyond its value; when after I had the 
honour and happineſs of kiſſing your Lordſhip's 
hand, and receiving your bleſſing at your viſita- 
tion at Mullingar, you were pleaſed to enjoin me 
to renew my inquiries, and try what more I could 
glean up of remarks to add unto thoſe before pre- 
ſented. I, who think myſelf highly honoured in 
undertaking any employment at your Lordſhip's 
command, could not omit to make a new attempt, 
and although I have met with very little more 
than what at firſt I offered, yet being thus brought 


on a review of what 1 had written, I have not 
only 
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only given a few things new, but have attempted 
in ſome places by way of eſſay or conjecture at 
the reaſon of thoſe phœnomena, which at firſt, ſo 


Adiſtruſtful am I of my own judgment in enquiries 


of that kind, I durſt hardly adventure at; and 
now reflecting on what I have done, I have too 
reat cauſe to fear, that my performance hath 
illuſtrated nothing more than my own weakneſs 
and ignorance in the great works of the Almigh- 
_ ty's hand-maid, Nature. 

But what apology ſhall I make for my over 
long excurſion in that of the effort of the air on the 
water of the ocean? Surely nothing leſs than that 

goodneſs, I have already ſufficiently experienced 
in your Lordſhip, can make atonement for it. 


There are now many years elapſed ſince I firſt 


met with the elaborate diſcourſe of the incompa- 


rable philoſopher, the honourable Mr. Robert 


Boyle, concerning the weight and preſſure of the 
air, which firſt miniſtred to me theſe fancies, 
which I have here adventured to ſpread before 
your Lordſhip ; and though I ſeem to write with 


as much aſſurance of them, as if they were revera 


thoſe doors and bars mentioned in the book of 


Job, which the all-wiſe and powerful Creator 


| hath ſet unto the ocean, ſaying, Hitherio Halt 


thou come but no further, and here fhall thy proud 


waves be flopped, yet I here let your Lordſhip 
know I have done all only by way of eſſay, not 
at all preſuming that what I write is the real truth 
of the matter; we know that the ways of the 
Lord are unſearchable and paſt finding out : he 
is, as the philoſopher ſays of him, Kg. If 
I have overſtrained Mr. Boyle's ſprings beyond 
either his deſign or their own ſtreſs, yet I hope I 

have 
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have not cracked them. His doctrine, and what 
he with great candour and modeſty builds on it, 
is nothing weakened by my bolder attempt, nor 
am I concerned whether my fancies fink or ſwim. 
If your Lordſhip thinks I have overſhot the mark, 
I am very well contented to fit down with the re- 
proof I find old Phoebus gives his over hardy ſon, 
when nothing muſt ſerve him but he muſt up and 
ride. | wy | 
Magna petis, Phaeton 5 et que non viribus iftis 
Munera convenrunt, | 
Your Lordſhip will find the accounts I give you 
of ſome places enlarged, eſpecially thoſe of Ath- 
lone and the battle of Rochenell ; indeed what I 
gave before thereof was, methought, ſlight and 
deſultory, far ſhort of the merit of the matter, 
inaſmuch as the actions of Athlone and Roche- 
nell compriſe all that was of remark in this coun- 
ty during the whole courſe of the war: for from 
the battle of Rochenell which was in the begin- 
ning of February, 1642, forward, this county 
being altogether within the Iriſh quarters, here 
was no ſcene for action, I thought them I ſay too 
ſlenderly repreſented, although I gave your Lord- 
ſhip all I then knew. 

I therefore made it my buſineſs to get further 
knowledge of theſe things by application toa very 
worthy commander yet living, et quorum pars iꝑſe 
fuit non parva, who with no leſs candour and in- 
genuity, than fidelity and ſincerity, hath given 
me the moſt of what your Lordſhip finds repre- 
ſented of that time, whoſe memory not retaining 
the numbers of the ſlain on ſeveral occaſions, and 
other circumſtances, he choſe rather to be ſilent in 


many 
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many particulars, than to give any thing which 


he himſelf had not a particular remembrance of. 
What I had not of that worthy gentleman, I 


gleaned up among the natives, and being no way 


to their advantage, I thought I might more ſafely 
inſert it : It is only what you find concerning the 
county of Longford forces, which came up late 
and yet too ſoon for themſelves, and which after 
a courſe of forty years, I little wonder, having 
had no monitor, if that worthy gentleman ſhould 
have omitted. 

I any thing here preſented, be worth your 


Lordſhip's pains in reading over, I beſeech your 


Lordſhip to aſcribe it, where only due, to the 


Influence your Lordſhip” s commands have over 
me, not only begetting in me a readineſs to under- 
| take, but enabling me in ſome meaſure to per- 
form ; which give me leave to preſent to.your 


Lordſhip ; in * more Pw ſtrain 22 our r Britiſh 


3 


U quod abi ingenio- domini ſperare nequibant, + 
Heberent genio forfitan iſta tuo, 
| BuchANAN. 


MY LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble Servant, 


HENRY PIERS. 
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a T HE county of Weſt-Meath is bounded Bounds. 


on the Eaſt with the county of Eaſt- 
Meath, on the Weſt with the county of Roſ- 
common, (from which it is parted by the river 
Shannon) on the North with the counties of 
Cavan and Longford, from which it is parted for 


the moſt part by the river Inny, and on the South | 


by the King's county. 


7 


It is extended from Eaſt to Weſt, viz. from Extent, 


Caſtle-town, near Athboy in Meath to Athlone on 
the Shannon, about 35 Iriſh miles, (which might 


ſtrike hard on 50 Engliſh miles) and generally 


not more than 14 or 15 in breadth, containing in 


this ſurround more than 180,000 acres of profit- 


able land, plantation meaſure, beſides bops, lakes 
and heathy mountains, accounted unprofitable. ' 


It is cantoned into 11 baronies, whereof on the 


North-Eaſt, Delvin; on the North, Demy-four#, Baronies, 


Corkery, Moygoyſh, and Ratheonrath ; on the 
North and Weſt, Kilkenny; on the Weſt and 


| nn Clonlovian 3 on the Sourh, FOES, 
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and Fartullagh ; on the South-Eaſt, Fairbill ; and 
in the centre the barony of Moyaſhell and Ma- 
| heredernan. The moſt Weſtern part of the 
barony of Kilkenny, where it draweth near 
Athlone, is ſtiled the territory of _—_, con- 
taining about 3 or 4000 acres. 


Nature of This county is for the moſt part of a pleaſant 
the ſoil, and fruitful ſoil, in which reſpe&t ſome have 


— called it the garden of Ireland, well watered with 
many ſmall rivers, brooks and lakes, in all parts 
ſtored with excellent arable, meadow, and paſture 
grounds, abounding in all ſorts of grain, ſheep 
and kine, all ſorts of tame and wild-fowl, fruits, 
and freſh- water fiſh ; deficient in nothing necg(- 

_ « ſary to the uſe Cy emolument of human life, 
except only timber of bulk, (wherewith alſo it was 
antiently well ſtored) a want to be bewailed, not 

only in this county, but in moſt parts of the 

| kingdom; and, what is yet more deptorable, little 
Fare is taken for propagating ſo uſeful a commodi- 

ty, amidſt the havock thereof made by ixon- works, 

&c. in theſe counties, where as yet only ſmall 
remainders of timber are: So that it is much to 
| he feared that Puy will want not only ne- 
ceſſaries for building, but even where-withal 

to dreſs their — and make veſſels for ex- 
portation of their inbred commodities, unleſs 

h _by a careful and timely: prevention (a work well 

© becoming the wiſdom; of our Parliament) pro- 
viſion be made for Planting. and raifing all ſorts of 

- foreſt trees, even in this our generation: Never- 
enn "theleſs ĩhis our county is well ſtored with copſes 
or underwoods, the poor e of our an- 
tient foreſts. 
, and It is every where raiſed i in ooh pleaſant bills and 
vallies. hanging — and — again 1 er. 
| "+ + + fruitfu 
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Fruitful plains: Many of our hills are excellent 


arable even to their very ſummits or tops, as 
Farragh, Frevin, Slewin, Larah, Knockaſty, and 
divers others in moſt parts of the county. 5 

It's principal commodities are corn of all kinds, Commo- 
hides, tallow, flax, hemp, cheeſe, butter, wool, dities. 


wool-fells, honey, wax, &c. 


Terra ſuts contenta Pow, non indiga mercis. 
Lucan. 


— — ol, 
The r rewarding and the merchant's toil. 
. Nuam diues nruei e quam lafiis abundans. 


VI RO. 


What ſtores, my dairies, and my folds contain. 
DRVDEN. 


1.̃1] is e every where with plenty of ſprings, 
rivulets, brooks, Jakes as aforeſaid, and a few large PT 
rivers, whereof the chief are the Shannon, which Shannon. 
only bordereth our county on the Weſt, and no 
where that I know of runneth within it. I ſhall 
not undertake to give a deſcription of this the 
nobleſt of all the rivers in this kingdom, naviga- 
ble for 60 miles within land, ſo as ſhips of the 
greateſt burden come up'to the key of Limerick, 
in which reſpe& no river which 1 have read or 
heard of in Europe, can vie with it, unlefs 
the Dannow, or Iſter may be excepted, But as 
this famous or antient river (as its name ſeemeth to 
import) only toucheth on us, I only touch on it, 
and proceed to give ſome account of others. in 
The next river of note is the Inny, before-Jaoy. 
mentioned only as a boundary, but it is not ſo 
altogether, for it holdeth a continued courſe of 
ten miles, wholly within this county, dividing the 
* barony 


Ball ina - 
carrow 


Bridge. 
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barony of Moygoyſh into two half baronies, the 
upper on the South- ſide, the lower on the North 
ſide thereof, It hath its riſe in the county of 


Cavan; in * Lough- Rower, where paſſing under 
Daily's Bridge in that county, it falleth into + 


Lough-Selin above Finah in this county, thence 


gathering itſelf into a narrower channel, it glideth 
under a bridge there, whence after it hath con- 


tinued its narrow courſe for a while, it again 
expatiateth in the broad waters of Lough-Kinully, 
from which again it holdeth a narrower courſe for 


5 miles, and then loſeth itſelf in the large and ſinu- 
ous lake called Lough-Direvreagh, which waters 
the ſhores of three baronies. From this lake(where- 
in it was almoſt drowned) it recovereth again by 


much ado, and glideth, (for I cannot ſay it run- 


neth) in a ſmooth, large, deep, and muddy chan- 
nel, by ſome called Lough-Sallagh, till it water- 
eth Ballybane ; then cloſer girt, it ſubmitteth to the 
bridge of Ballinglach, an antient and well built 


bridge, which having of late been very incommo- 


dious and dangerous for travellers, is now. very 
well repaired, adorned and rendered ſafe for them 


at the charge of the county, From this bridge in a 


larger and deeper channel, it viſits d Lough-Iron, 


(but in its paſſage as it were) for it only toucheth 


on it in the North end thereof; froin which being 
not any more willing to hazard its being loft in 


theſe. lakes, it ſpeedily recovers, and in a deep, 
' ſmooth, and ſometimes a very broad channel, it 


falleth ander the bridge of Ballinacarrow, a late 


bs INES not much more than of twenty years 
ſanding. 


RX 


ha N W igt + Loagh-Billia, 
5 Lovgh-Iron, — of Triſternagh. 
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ſtanding. The ſituation of this bridge (however 
it was not built till our days) ſeemeth to have 
been laid out by nature, for it is founded on a rock, 
which lay always conſpicuous (unleſs in great 
floods) in a ſtraight line a-croſs the river, and at 
juſt diſtances to receive and ſuſtain the arches of a 
bridge. Henceforward this river becomes to us 
a boundary again between us and the county of 
Longford, arriving at the t Abby Shrewell ; it 
divides the barony of Shrewell in the county of 
Longford, as before it did Moygoyſh with us, 
into two half baronies. In this courſe it falleth 
over ſeveral rocky precipices, and under divers 
new built bridges, until at laſt it is loſt in that 
great lake in the Shannon called Lough-Ree or 
the King of lakes. And here it meets with the 
fate it ſo narrowly eſcaped in our county, for hence- 
forward we hear no more of the Inny; unleſs we 
hearken afterit in the Shannon, or Shannin, as ſome 
will have it (as if it were compaunded of Shanno 
and Inny) and to . countenance- this they tell us, 
'that before it meets with our Inny, that river is 
called only Shanno or Shunno. This river, were it 
not for theſe precipices before mentioned, might 
be made navigable unto Finagh, and for ought I 
know, higher. It is well ſtored with bream, pike, "0 
cel, - trout, roach, and ſalmon. About Lough- 
Iron and Lough-Direvreagh, there is found, in the 
month of May only, a ſmall fiſh without ſpot, of 
the ſhape almoſt of an herring, a fiſh very plea- 
ſant afid delightful, but not taken in great quanti- 
ties; the natives call it Goaſke, I know not by any Goalke. 
name to Engliſh it. The pike and eel of Lough- 
Iron, and the bream of Lough-Direvreagh,. ex- 
| FA ceed 
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ceed any elfewhere in Ireland, for their excelleney, 
and for aught I know, any in the whole world. 
The river Broſny riſeth in Lough- Foyle, whence 


paſſing thro? the gardens of Cullenmore, it hyeth 


ts Mullingar, the chief town of our county, and 


thence to Lough- Inniel, when freeing itſelf from _ 


this large watet, it is called forward the Broſny, 
the word kgnifying a burthen of Ricks, but why 
the river is called fo I do not know. It watereth 
the large barony of Moycaſhell, running beſides 


the town of Kilbeggain, 1 it ſuſtaineth a fair bridge; 


leaving this barony, it falleth thro* the King's 


county, and after a long courſe: there it payeth 


tiibute to the Shannon at or near Bannagher. 

© Gaine is the laſt river I ſhall particularly de- 
ſeribe, a ſmall but very pleaſant water of about 
four or five miles courſe, traverſing the barony of 
Corkery. It hath its original from ſeveral ſprings 
that iſſue from the higher grounds which lie to 
the Eaſt and South of Monylea; theſe ſprings 
ecntring ſhort of the town, form in one channel 
a very pretty brook, which thence ſoon falleth 
bver a mill at Kilmagliſh, and about a mile further 


over another at Ballinegall ; thence it glideth to 


Knightſwood, and there (ke a ſnow ball in- 
creaſing as it goes) ſuſtaineth a late built foot- 


Diel hence forward coaſting the lands of 
{wood on the Weſt, and Tifarnan (belong- 


oc to the See of Meath) on the Eaſt, it paſſeth 


to Multifornan, where it falleth under another 


large bridge ; thence to a mill, whence immediately 
it watereth the ground of the late Friery of Mul- 


tifernan; this done, after a mile's longer courſe, 
ft loſeth itfelf in the large lake Lough- Direvreagh. 


This — tho* ſmall and of a ſhort courſe, is 


plentifully 
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plentifully ſtored with the beſt ſmall trouts in 
Weſt-Meath, both white and red, and ſome 
ſmall pikes alſo. 

Other rivulets and brooks, whatewith this coun- Springs 
ty is well ſtored, it is needleſs to treat ef; 88 
have of them which run both Eaſt and Weſt - Weſt. 
I myſelf have ſometimes with pleaſure obſerved, 
from one piece of ground not ſeemingly high, 

very good arable, with paſture intermixed, and 
within the reach of leſs than half an hour's eaſy 
riding, many ſmall ſprings, which meeting from 
petty brooks, falling both Eaſt and Weſtward : 
thoſe which fell Weſt, centred in the Gaine, which, 
as before from Multifornan, loſeth itſelf in 
Lough-Direvreagh, thence being incorporated in 
one channel with the Inny, it falleth finally from 
Limerick into the Weſt ſea. Thoſe which fell 
Eaſtward, incorporated together in the river Deel, 
which from Donour in the county of Eaſt-Meath, 
falleth into the Boyne, and finally from Drogheda, 
into the Eaſtern ſea. Thus both Eaſt and Weft 

' ſhare our waters of Weſt-Meath. Hence it 
ſhould ſeem that this county is ſeated on the ſum- 
mit or ridge of Ireland, and is perhaps equally 
_ raiſed with thoſe rougher mountains in other 
countries, that would be thought to overtop us. 

Loughs or Lakes, this country affordeth very Loughs. 
many, well ſtored with all ſorts of fiſh before 
named, ſalmon excepted, which is found only in 

| the Inny and Broſny, coming out of the Shannon. 
| Of ſome of thoſe I ſhall ſpeak, and firſt of 
Lough-Lene. | 
Lough-Lene, in Iriſh 8 like the lake of L. Lene. 
Learning, ſeated within half a mile of *Foore town, 
in the barony of Demy-Foore, from which it is 


parted 


9 


* Fore, in the half barony of Fore. 
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parted by a fine riſing arable ground on the South 
ſide of the lake, unto which by a narrow and ſhort 


channel, not above ſix or eight foot broad and 


ſcarce two perches long, this lake ſends a rivulet, 
which at the end of this ſhort courſe, falleth into 


the * bowels of the hill, and traverſing the ſame 


iſſueth out on the other fide thereof, in the town 
itſelf, and in a far ſhorter courſe than it made be- 
fore its entry, turneth an overſhafr' mill ; that of- 
fice being done, it watereth the town and adjoin- 
ing plains. This our ſaid little brook, before it 
entereth the higher grounds aforeſaid, is on every 
ſtorm the receptacle or retiring place of the ſmall 
Aſh in the lake ; I myſelf on ſuch an occaſion 
was once there; when firſt ] came, the day being 
calm and clear, I ſaw nothing but the fine limpid 
water, which with pleaſure I beheld, haſtening to 
hide itſelf in the bowels of the adjoining hill; 


but having ſtaid there a while (and no man will 


readily forſake a place of ſo much delight) the 


wind riſing, began to curl the water abroad, and 


in a little time I was ſurprized with amazement 
and pleaſure, to ſee a multitude of ſmall trouts, 
ſome ſix, ſome eight or more inches long, dark- 
ning the cryſtal ſtream, but had fled hither as to a 
ſure place of retreat, from the more rough and un- 


eaſy waters abroad, We thought we might fake 


them up in our hands, they were ſo thick, 
but the wary fiſh eaſily avoided ud; then we at- 
tempted them with our rapiers, hoping to kill ſome 


of them, but in this trial of ſkill alſo, they were too 


nimble for us; at laſt one of our number having 
bY ſtudied 


„V. in St. Fechin's Life. (Colg. a. Sanct. p. 149, note 
' 14.) a miracle wrought by the faint, to bring the water thro 
the hill, to ſupply a mill he had built. 


well 8 „ 
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ſtudied how he might more advantageouſly deal 
with them, cries out, I will be even with them 
preſently , and ſetting him down on the graſs, 
doft his boots immediately, and taking one, of 
them into the water, made no doubt to bring me 
a whole boot load of trouts in the turning of a 
hand: but after many fruitleſs aſſays, he could 
only fill his boot with water, and us with laughter. 
At laſt the wind ceaſing, and we having ſpent our 
labour in vain ; the fiſh went forth again into the 
broad waters, and left the ſtream clear and limpid 
as at firſt, and us very pleaſantly diverted, but 
nothing enriched by our labour. The natives 
report, that oftentimes ſome of theſe fiſh force 
themſelves thro' the ſtraits of the hill, but 
they that got thro* (unleſs of the ſmalleſt ſize} 
are miſerably ſhattered and torn, their ſcales being 
forced off in the narrowneſs of the paſſage, and 
their ſides, ſcratched and furrowed by the ſharp 
ſtones, between which they ſtrained, themſelves 
in their paſſage, This rivulet, after watering the 
town, and the low grounds adjoining (as before) 
viſiteth the town of Milcaſtle, under the name 


9 


of the Glore, and augmenting as it runs, watereth Giore. 


 Lickblae, and after a courſe of three or four miles, 
paſſing by Newcaſtle, loſeth itſelf in the Inny, 


before that river reacheth the great lake, Lough- 


Direvreagh ; it is a very pleaſant brook, plenti- 
fully ſtored with moſt excellent trour; And here 
we leave the Glore to take its fortune with the 
Inny, in all its courſe to the Weſtern fea. Re- 
turning to Lough- Lene, we again come on as 
pleaſant a water as any in Weſt-Meath, (tho' not 
as large) excellently well ſtored with all ſorts of 
freſn- water fiſh, having in it one fine iſland, of 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
which hereafter. At the Eaſt end of this lake, 


iſſueth out another conſiderable ſtream, -(tho? it 


receive none into it) which in one quarter of a 


mile turneth a mill at Cummeſtown, thence at 
Grainftown it turneth another, whence it hyeth to 
Drumcree, thence to Ballinecurr, and ſo to Killagh, 
after to Rathfarne and thereabouts, it encountereth 
with thoſe other ſprings before mentioned, which 
we ſaid, fell into the river Deel, and with them 
haſteneth to the Boyne at Donour, in the county 


of Meath, and fo into the Eaftern ſea : ſo as 


hence it is manifeſt, we have one lake, which by 
its two ſtreams, parteth the kingdom into two 
great peninſulas, (for the high ground before 
mentioned, under which the Glore runneth, hin- 
dereth us to ſay two great iſlands) and almoſt in 
the middle; for I ſuppoſe the Northern peninſula, 


taking within it the whole province of Connaught, 


and county of Clare, the greateſt part of the 
county of Meath, and the whole province of 
Ulfter to be the greater. This remark confirming 
what I ſaid before of the high ſituation of this 


county, &c. although on firſt thoughts, it would 


hardly be thought ſo to be. Hence let us paſs 
South and Weſtward, and about three miles 
diſtance, we ſhall meet with the great lake called 
Lough-Direvreagh, which in the Iriſh language, 
ſoundeth the lake of a ſevere or hard Judgment, 
thus called (I ſuppoſe) from the ſaid exclamation 
of a poor fellow, of whom the ſtory goes, that in 
a froſty ſeaſon he attempted to drive-a cow he 
had ftolen, a-croſs the lake. The ice being ſtrong 
enough and he in hafte, he drove ſomewhat hard, 
and the cow chancing to ſtumble or ſlide, fel}, 
and in the fall broke one of her legs : hereupon, 

| not 
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not knowing better how to diſpoſe of her, he kills 
her in the place, and with the help of his compa- 
' nions, carries off the hide and fleſh, When ſafe 
and at reſt, he found he had forgotten his knife, 
immediately he returns to the place, where the 
blood and the entrails of the cow lay, which by this 
time, had fo far thawed the ice, that when he 
| drew near, the ice broke under his weight, and 
falling in, the ice cloſed again about his neck, and 
cut off his head. The man falling, made a hide- 
ous out-cry, (which was heard at à great diſtance) 
to this purpoſe. —Oh ! Oh! I have received a 
fad, or ſevere ſentence, or judgment. 

* lake, as before ſaid, at its Northern end, 
receiveth the Inny, and for many miles together, 
waſheth the ſhores of the baronies of Demy-Four, 
Corkery, and Moygoyſh. It is a large and 
winding water, branched into ſeveral long, large 
and deep receſſes, inſomuch that no man, from 
any of the high grounds that ſurround it, nor 
from any ſtation of the water itſelf, can at one 
view take in all the apartments of it. In one of 

thoſe which vergeth Eaſtward, it inſinuateth itſelf 
between two riſing hills; the one called Knock- 
Roſs, is well ſhaded with all ſorts of underwood, Ross 
and great ſtore of low ſpreading oaks, and riſes 
to a vaſt height above the water, being withal 
very ſteep in the aſcent; but the other hill, 
Knock-Eyen, riſes much higher than it, and for Knock- 
more than half its height, is almoſt perpendicular _y_ 
with the water. This is indeed the talleſt of all 
our hills in Weſt-Meath. To be in the water, 

at a full view and juſt diſtance from theſe hills, 

| were certainly the moſt agreeable proſpect in 

| nature; if hereunto were added, a noiſe of 

1 | trumpets, 
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trumpets or loud- ſounding inſtruments. . Major 
General Reynolds, towards the latter end of our 
late unhappy war, is ſaid (paſſing this country) to 
have halted here, and though he deſcended not 
into the water, was ſo taken with the amenity of 
the proſpect, and the beauty of the landſcape, 
and the moſt raviſhing echoes that redoubled to 
him the noiſe. of his trumpets, that he exclaimed 
he never came to the like place, and it is ſaid to 


have wiſhed he could even then with leiſure and 


ſafety, fit down and take up hisreſt here. 


Ae nec tam pariens Lacedemon, 
Nec tam Lariſiæ percuſſit campus opimæ, 
Quam domus Albuncæ reſonanttis, 


Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucuss Hon: 


But me, nor patient Lacedæmon charms, 
Nor fair Lariſſa with ſuch tranſport warms, 
As pure Albunea's far-reſounding ſource, 
And rapid Anio, head- long in his courſe. 
Or Tibur, fenc'd by groves from ſolar beams. 
3 3 FRANCIS. 


The water, eſpecially under this hill, is exceeding. 
deep, (as if nature, out of this pit, had raiſed ſo 
vaſt a bulk) never yet fathomed by ſuch as have 
attempted it. The hill, although it riſe ſo ſteep 
as I have faid, is yet in all its aſcent cloathed with 


A trees, that naturally and ſecurely grow here (for 


no hatchet can come near them) which riſing con- 
tinually and gradually one above another, add no 
ſmall grace to the landſcape. This hill hath on 
that ſide which hangeth over the water, and about 


I of midway from it to the top, an ancient chapel de- 


dicated to a faint, called Eyen or Keyon. This 
one 
ſide 
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fide of it appears to be the natural-ſtone inſtead 
of a wall. It is now, and long hath been, with- 
out a roof: it hath in it a curious purling brook 
of cryſtal water, which iſſuing out of the rock 
{ide of the chapel], traverſeth it, and falling thro' 
the oppoſite fide wall, haſteneth down to. the 
waters below. | 4 2 


Ei in ſeceſſu longs locus: inſula portum 
Effictt objectu laterum; quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque finus ſcindit ſeſe unda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vaſtæ rupes, geminique minantur 
In cælum ſcopuli : quorum ſub vertice late 
AEquora tuta filet. Tum filvis ſcena coruſcis 
Deſuper, borrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
-Fronte ſub adver jd ſcopulis pendentibus antrum - 
Intus aque dulces, vruoque ſedilia ſaxo; 
Nympharum domus. ViRG. 


Far in a deep receſs, her jutting ſides 

An iſle projects, to break the rolling tides, 

And forms a port, where, curling from the ſea, 

The waves ſteal back, and winds into a bay. 

On either ſide, ſublime in air, ariſe, 

Two tow'ring rocks, whoſe ſummits brave 
the ſkies ; 

Low at their feet the ſleeping ocean lies. 

Crown'd with a gloomy ſhade of waving woods, 

Their awful brows hang nodding o'er the floods. 

Oppos'd to theſe, a ſecret grotto ſtands, 


The haunt of Nereids, fram'd by nature's hands, 


Where poliſh'd ſeats appear of living ſtone, 
And limpid rills, that tinkle as they run. 
PiTT. 
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To this chapel from the land fide leads a path- 


way on the ſide of the hill; the nearer you approach 


to it, the narrower doth the way grow); at laſt, 
and at a good diſtance from it, the way appeareth 
hewn out of the rock fide, rendered eaſy and fafe 
by the trees, which, as aforeſaid, riſe from the wa- 
ter, and range over one another, and hem up the 
way ſo cloſe, that there is no danger either to ſlip 
or fall. To this chapel, on the firſt Sunday in har- 
veſt, the nativespay their devotions in pilgrimages, 


which for certain ſtages they undertake barefoot ; 


but when they come to a certain noted place in 
the way, they hold on the remainder of their devo- 


tion on their bare knees, all along to the chapel, 


on ſtone and gravel, intermixed and overgrown 
with heath and graſs. Their devotions performed, 
they return merry and ſhod, no longer concerned 
for thoſe ſins that were the cauſe of this ſo ſevere 
a penance ; but as if, having now paid off the old 
ſcore, they longed to go on in the ne again, 


they return in all haſte to a green ſpot of ground 


on the eaſt fide of the hill towards the land, and 
here men and women fall a dancing and caroufing 


the reſt of the day ; for ale-ſellers in great num- 


bers on theſe days have their booths here as in a 
fair, and to be ſure the merry bag- pipers fail not 
to pay their attendance, Thus in Jewd and ob- 


ſcene dancing, and in exceſs of drinking, the re- 


mainder of the day is ſpent, as if they celebrated 


the Bacchanalia, rather than the memory of a 


pious ſaint; or their own penitentials ; and often- 
times it falls »ut that more blood is ſhed on the 
graſs from broken pates and diunken quartels, 
when the pilgrimages are ended, than was before 
on the ſtones from their bare feet and knees dur- 
ing their devotions, | 


'This 
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This chapel, ſo high above water, being paſſed, 
you may yet continue your travel, aſcending for a 


good way within trees toward the top of the hill, 


which now in elimbing becomes more eaſy in the 
aſcent. But after a while, your way is no longer 
ſhaded with verdant trees, but incumbered with a 
more humble plant, heath intermixed with graſs. 
Having at laſt topped the hill, if in a fair day, you 
have a proſpect into both Eaſt and Weſt ſeas, 


and may perceive many mountains and countries 


both South and North, ſo that from this, our coun- 
ty not only fendeth ſtreams Eaſt and Weſt, but af- 
fordeth a pleaſant. proſpect of both feas. This 


lake, as almoſt others in this county, affordeth 
many pleaſant ſeats ; but it being not my purpoſe 
to deſcribe every fine place, I ſhall paſs thoſe by, - 


and proceed to ſay ſomething of 


Lough Foyle, the name of which ſeems to im- L. Foyle: 


port time, in that ſenſe, as when a man borrow- 
eth for a time on promiſe of reſtitution ; ſo as the 
word may denote, a lake borrowed for a certain 
ſeaſon. And there goes an ancient fabulous ſtory, 
which the natives bluſh not to own as a traditional 


truth, which, becauſe it ſeems to countenance the 


interpretation I have adventured to give of this 


name, I crave the reader's leave to inſert. 
There lived, in I know not what age of the; 1 
world, two fiſters, one in this country, the other ſtory. 


inthe county of Roſcommon, beyond the Shan- 


non, both famous for their ſkill in enchantments 


and ſorceries, as indeed were all of whom any of 
our ancient fables run. The ſiſter who lived here 


on a certain day (belike Tueſday or Wedneſday) 


ſent to her ſiſter in Connaught, to let her know 
ſhe ſtood in need of her lake for ſome great de- 
| | ſign 
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fign ſhe had then on foot, and prayed the loan 
thereof, promiſing to reſtore the ſame on Monday 
to her. The Connaught (good natured) ſiſter 
immediately grants the requeſt, and winding up 
herlakein a ſheet, ſhe quickly made fit for the 
purpoſe, ſends it to her ſiſter over hills and dales 
failing on the wings ofthe wind, into this country. 
Our Leinſter lady places it here, where now we 
have it, and makes her uſe of it. At laſt, Mon- 
day comes, but ne lake is returned according to 
capitulation ; the Connaught ſiſter hereat ſtorms, 


and becomes as turbulent, as the lake itſelf is on 


every blaſt of wind, ſends to the Leinſter lady to 
demand reſtitution of her water, challenging her 
upon her promiſe, but in vain, ſhe had poſſeſſion, 
and likes the water ſo well, that ſhe reſolves not 
to part with it. Nevertheleſs, becauſe ſhe would 
not ſeem to be worſe than her word, ſhe tells her 
that ſhe had borrowed it indeed till Monday, but 
her meaning was, as the Iriſh phraſe has it, till 
Monday after the day of eternity, or as we ſay in 
Engliſh, on Monday come never on a-whee!- 


barrow, (behold the great antiquity of equivoca- 


tion) and thus we have made a ſhift to keep our 
borrowed lake to this day. I will not overburden 
the reader, with the many pleafant arguments our 


natives make uſe of, to juſtify this ſtory, as that 


the place is yet remaining and to be ſeen in Con- 
naught, whence this lake was taken; and that a 
certain church in an ifland in this lake, the walls 
whereof yet remain, was heretofore a pariſh 


church, having been of ready acceſs before the 


lake was placed here, &c. for it is not enough, 
that we ourſelves. believe this ſtory infinitely, but 


we would fain be thought ſober and grave in 


ſo 
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ſo doing, and by our worſhipful reaſoning make 
all the world as wiſe as ourſelves. | 
This lake is ſituated in the heart of our coun- 


ty, and almoſt in the very height of it, between 


the baronies of Corkery and Moyaſnell, diſtant 


a large mile from Mullingar, and Northward of 
it, a very large long and high ſeated water, and 


on every gale of wind, very tempeſtuous. Here 
is abundance of all forts of fiſh above named, 


ſalmon (excepted, the trouts hereof are the beſt 


and largeſt in Weſt-Meath. Of this water, this 


is particularly obſervable, that it ſendeth forth 
continually two ſtreams or rivulets, receiving none 
into it, except a very ſmall one at Portneſhangan, 


which at every drought is dry. One of theſe 
ſtreams, being the beginning of the Broſny be- 


fore-mentioned, runneth out at the South end, and 


17 


is by the natives called the Golden Hand, or arm ; Golden 


five overſhaft mills, whereof the leaſt hath a 


wheel twelve feet diameter; and one might have 


a wheel of eighteen feet, beſides which, ſeats 
might be found with convenience for more mills, 
if our country could find them employment. 
Theſe mills are perennial, never dry, not in the 
greateſt droughts I have ſeen. This brook finiſh- 
eth its ſhort courſe, in the lake called, Lough-lron, 
whereinto it falleth at the South end ; and at the 
north end mingles with the Inny, and together 
with it, falls into the Shannon. Hence, and from 
what hath been ſaid of the courſe of the Broſny, 
the Inny and Shannon, it is manifeſt, that this 


G _ Lough- 


the otker- iſſueth out of the Northern end of the Hand. 
lake, and is by the natives called the Silver Hand, Silver 

or arm. This filver ſtream is of a very ſhort Hand. 
courſe, not full a mile in length, and yet it turneth 
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 Lough-Foyle, with its to arms and the Shannon, 


embraceth half the county of Weſt-Meath ; ſome | 


part of the county of Longford; and a part no 
way inconſiderable of the King's county; of all 
which, it maketh one entire compleat mand, eve- 
ry day in the year. This is a remark, not ob- 
ſerved in any. chorographical map l bays ſeen of 
this county: mo, not in Sir Wiltam Peity's great 


8 Ireland. 
Vigreſi. Whoever conſiders the great quantity of wa- 
on con- ters, that continually, rile in this lake, which we 
. rav. ochave repreſented. in theſe two rivers, always 
waters. ſtreaming from it; may juſtly wonder, whence 
the fund or ſource thereof ſhould be. If it be 
ſaid, it is from the ſea, from whence the waters 
by ſecret paſlages, ſtreamingand percolating thro? 
the bowels of earth, loſeth its brackiſh ſaltneſs, 
and becometh pleaſant and healthful, both for the 
ule of man and beaſt, I oppoſe it not. Never- 
' theleſs a great difficulty arileth on this hypotheſis. 
For Þnce it is a known and received maxim in 
ny droſtaticks, that water, unleſs forced, will not 


riſe higher than its firſt ſource or head; bow ſhall 


it riſe in this lake, in a place ſeemingly much 
Higher, than the ſea? For if we conſider what 
falls this water hath in its Silver arm before-men- 
tioned, even in the ſhort courſe of one ſmall mile, 
and after when 1t incorporates with the Inny, in 
the Teveral weyrs, over rocks and precipices, as 
at Shrewell, Newcaſtle and elſewhere, before it 
reacheth the Shannon ; then the whole courſe of 
that river and its falls, as at the bridge of Ath- 
lone, Portumny, the great cataract at Killaloe, 
and elſewhere, in its whole courſe, until it arrives 
at the ſea : we may modeſtly enough compute, 
that 
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that the waters riſing in this lake are more than 
two-thouſand foot, in perpendicular height, above 
the ſea, where the Shannon falleth into it. Now 
if the former rule hold good, viz. that water 
riſeth not higher than its firſt ſource, it follows 
either that theſe waters riſe not from the ſea, or 
that the ſea muſt be ſomewhere higher than at the 
inflex of this river into it; that ſo by its additi- 
tional weight, the waters may be forced to riſe in 
this lake. 


IP 


That all waters come from the ſea, either by All wa- 
exhalation or percolation, or both, is plain, not te . —_ 


only by proof from Holy Writ, from whence the ch 
beſt hints even of natural philoſophy may be ta- 
ken; but by the unanimous conſent of all writers, 
that | have met with. And that the ſea is in 


ſome parts higher than the land, we have argu- g. 
ments from the experience of mariners, who tell higher 


us, that ſhips ſetting to ſea, tho' with a favoura- th 


ble wind and tide, go out much more ſlowly, 
than they come in from it to harbour, tho? they 
come with a leſs favourable 'gale: and the 
reaſon given is, that ſetting out, they ſail againſt 
the height and as it were up hill, but coming to- 
wards land, they ſail with the height and as it 
were down hill, and conſequently make the great- 
er ſpeed. They tell us alſo, that from the tops of 


their maſts, they are able to deſery a diſtant ſnip, 


whereas, yet below on the deck it is not viſible, 
which, in all likelihood, would not be ſo, if the ſea 
lay on a level; the reaſon ſeeming to be no other, 
than that the arch of the hill-riſing ſea oppoſeth, 
hindering the view of the diſtant ſhip from the deck 
below, which it doth not to them, that are ſo high 
raiſed as the top maſt, inaſmuch as at that heighth, 
C 2 they 


an the 
land. 
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| they may be taken to equal, if not ſurmount the 


Geneſis, 
ch. 1. 9, 


Job 38. 
11. 


height of the interpoſing arch; and indeed to 


the naked and unatliſted eye, the fea ſeemeth 


higher at a diſtance from land, than it does near 
the ſhure. Taking it therefore for granted, at 
the preſent, on theie grounds that this is thus the 


great enquiry is, whence it comes to paſs, that the 


ſea doth not overflow the land; at leaſt theſe parts 


that lie firſt and nigheſt expoſed to it. 

We find that in the third day's wo:k of the 
creation, God 1s faid to have thus commanded, 
Let the waters under the Heaven be anthered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
Pear; where by the way, the earth at this time 


ſeems to have been overwhelmed with waters ; 


and ellewhere we find it is ſaid in Holy Writ, that 
he hath ſet bounds unto the ſea, ta ing, hitherto 
ſhalt thou come and no further, and here ſhall thy 
proud waves be {ta ed. And indeed, whoever 
conſiders how ent and fluid a body of 


water is; how readily it (preads, if not pent up 
or bounded, will eafily grant, that it can be no leſs 


than the hand and power of Almighty God, that 


ſtints and keeps up the ocean within bounds ; 


eſpecially ſince we have granted, on the reaſon 


before alledged, that the ſea in ſome parts, at leaſt 
where it is moſt diſtant from land, is per pendicu- 


larly higher than the land. Whoſoever conſiders 
this, I ſay, may think it well worth his enquiry, 
by what ways and means, this Almighty hand of 
Providence thus ſuſpends or heaps together, thote 
ſo vaſt and unwieldy bulks of unſteady water, 


- which we call the oceans: for as that great phi- 


loſopher, the lord Verulam faith in his advance- 
ment of learning, that final or material cauies 
| are 
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are not ſo fitly the enquiry of a philoſopher, as 
formal and efficient cauſes are. Since therefore, 
we do not aſcribe this ſtupendous act of God's 
Providence to a miracle, that is, to his over-ru- 
ling power, whereby he, whoſe ways are paſt find- 
ing out, acts ſomething quite without, beſides, 
or againſt all natural cauſes; it may perhaps be 
looked upon as no undutiful part in us, to endea- 
vour modeſtly to ſearch into the cauſes, methods, 
or ways, which he in his wiſdom takes, for effect- 
ing this ſo wonderful a phœnomenon. For 
cauies of this nature, when found ont, or per- 
haps but narrowly ſearched after, oftentimes mi- 
niſter matter of praiſing, admiring and adoring 
the infinite abyſſes of his wiſdom and almighty 
power. If it be true, what ſome affirm, that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, it muſt be 
only of ſuch blind and ſuperſtitious performances, 
as ſuch men endeavour to beget in their devotions. 
For certainly, a true and generous admiration and 
adoration of the goodneſs and wiſdom of God, 
can never have riſen from dull ignorance, or blind- 
neſs ; and I remember our late cited author, the 
iluſtrious Bacon, writes ſomewhere to this 
purpoſe ; that a ſhort, dull, and ſhallow enquiry 
into the natural cauſes of things, or (which is the 
ſame in effect) a light and ſuperficial knowledge 
in natural Philoſophy, tends to Atheiſm and irreli- 
gion, which I place but one degree beyond igno- 
rance, or rather look on as an higher improve- 
ment thereof; whereasa full, flren ous and dee 

ſearch after the cauſes of things, tends directly not 
only to the finding out that there is a God, but the 
adoration of him when found. And thus it was 
truly (aid of the heathen Philoſopher, that man is 


the 
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the prieſt of nature, that is, who, on all occaſions, 
offereth up unto his maker ſacrifices of praiſes 
and thankſgivings, for thoſe excellencies he finds 
out in his fellow-creatures ; and thoſe wonderful 
operations they perform, tho” they be altogether 
inſenſible of theſe actings themſelves. | 
To endeavour therefore to give ſome probable 
hint, if it may be, towards ſolving this great pro- 
poſed difficulty, why the vaſt ocean, being granted 
higher than the land, doth not overflow it? I have 
conſidered what I find very ingenioufly propoſed 
and ſufficiently made out, by the no leſs learned, 
than truly honourable virtuoſo, Robert Boyle, 
Eſq; in his tract of Phyficomechanical experi- 
ments, and that is, that the air hath in it both 
weight and ſpring, or a continual endeavour of 
expanding itſelf. This ſpring, the ſame author 
makes out to be ſtronger which is here near the 
earth, than it is higher up and at greater diſtance 
from us, being increaſed here by its own weight, 
as we ſee in artificial ſprings, the more we ſtrain 
or preſs on them, the more forcible are their en- 
deavours of reſiſtance or expanſion. By theſe two 
properties (which in his ſaid work he makes out 
beyond exception) of the air, he ſolveth all the 


phænomena that the world of philoſophers before t 
him thought ſufficiently anſwered, when they told t 
ns, for inſtance, that heavy bodies under fuch and ly 
fuch circumſtances, will, ef their own accord, a: 
ſuſpend as it were their own innate gravity, and th 
readily move upwards, to prevent that great evil w 
of a chaſm, hiatus, or vacuum in nature, herein ne 
aſcribing to ſenſeleſs and inanimate bodies, the or 
operation of election and underſtanding; for, o g7 
 finem agere non eſt nifi ſolius nature intelligentis - all 


but 
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but to him who well conſiders and weighs what 
our ſaid author delivers in his ſaid excellent piece, 
it is manifeſt thar they move upwards in ſuch 
channels and under ſuch circumſtances not of 
their own accord, but as they are impelled and 
forced by the ſpring and weight of the outward 


air, where the counterbalance of the air, that be- 


fore was within, is removed. For clear mani- 
feſtation of this doctrine, I refer my reader to the 
learned author's work itſelf, wherewith whoſoever 
ſhall not reſt ſatisfied, I requeſt him to produce 


a more rational hypotheſis, or elſe in plain terms 


let him aflert, that the ſucker in his pneumatical 
engine (which being let flip, when the receiver 
was almoſt emptied, did with ſuch impetuoſity 
and haſte aſcend) was an intelligent animal; or, 
if he like not that, let him go a wool-gathering 
with Moor's Anima Mundi, or enjoy the fancy 
of Liney's inviſible unaccountable hooks and 
wires ; for my part, I ſhall here take for granted 
and lay it down for an uncontrouled principle, 
that the air, or atmoſphere, hath theſe two pro- 
praties of weight and ſpring in it. 

Now on this ground I proceed to conſider the 
whole aggregate globe of the earth and water, in 
that ſtate we may ſafely imagine it was in before 
the Almighty pronounced theſe words before cited 
in the work of the third day; or, if you pleaſe, 
as it was during the height of Noah's flood. And 
thus we may ſuppoſe the whole earth covered with 
water, as the text plainly ſheweth it was. In the 
next place, ſuppoſe here the whole atmoſphere, 
or body. of air, now beginning to act on the aggre- 
gate of earth and water, which it encompaſſeth on 
all parts by the force: of its ſprings and preſſure 

| | of 
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of its weights, it is manifeſt that the earth being a 
body conſiſtent and compact, whoſe parts will 


not eaſily ſeparate, or give way to the activity of 


the ſpring and weight of the air, ſhall ſtill keep 
its own place, and the ſituation of all its parts 
intire, notwithſtanding the effort of the air upon 
this aggregate : whereas on the other ſide, the 
water being a body fluid, and whoſe parts eaſily 
ſeparate, may well be ſuppoſed to give way to 
this now incumbent weight and activity of the 
atmoſphere, which if it do, it cannot otherwiſe 
do it, than by receding from ſome parts of the 
earth, and conſequently rolling back upon itſelf, 
or, as the expreſſion of Holy Writ runs, by ga- 
thering together unto one place or portion of the 
earth. And thus gathered together, it ſeems, 
to be even at this day; for whoever views the 
whole habitable continent, as repreſented in our 
geographical maps or globes, ſhall ſee it lie in 
form of two great iſlands (for whether the ex- 
treme North and South parts be land or water is 
not yet certain, and each alike to the matter in 
hand) and the ocean as one great water, bounding 
it every where. Now this operation of the air, 
ſtill continuing on the whole ſphere and acting 
uniformly, will not ceaſe thus to drive and force 
the waters from the face of the earth upon them- 
ſelves, till the air and waters be brought into an 
equal balance, that is, till the power of the weight 
and ſpring of the air can force no more waters 


from the face of the earth, nor raiſe them higher, 


nor keep them ſuſpended if they were higher 
raiſed. For it is manifeſt, if we ſuppoſe the 
weight and ſpring of the air, really to ſurmount, 
or but equal the weight of the water, the opera- 

tion 
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tion would not have reſted where it does, but the 
air would have removed the waters quite from the 
face of the earth. The infinite wi:dom of the 
Almighty having (for the advantage of the whole) 
ſo proportioned and balanced the weight of the 
one, with the ſpring and u eight of the other, that 
there i is yet water enough left in the ſea, to poſſeſs 
and fill his decreed place which he brake up for it, 
and yet are they not fo high railed, but that the 
weight and ſpring of the air (which as doors and Job, 38. 
bars he hath ſet to it) are ſufficient and ſtrong 10. 
enough to ſuſtain and lock it up from overflowing 
the face of the earth : a conſideration, though but 
in this one inſtance, ſufficient to filence all athe- 
iſtical cavils, and eternally to open the mouths of 
the admirers and adorers of the infinite wiſdom of 
the Deity, in ſongs and praiſes of thankſgiving. 
For further dilucidation of this matter, I ſhall 
inſtance a part only of the vaſt ocean, as under 
the mentioned circumſtances. Let us therefore 
take that limb thereof that interpoſeth between 
our European ſhores and theſe oppoſite in Ame- 
rica ; ſuppoſe we them both covered as before with 
water, and then the air, by force of its ſpring and 
weight, acting as before on them, the effect can 
be no other than that the waters that cover Europe 
ſhall be driven from it towards the American ſhore, 
and at the ſame time, and by the ſame means, ſhall 
the water that covereth theſe parts of America, 
that oppoſe us, be driven thence towards us: the 
effect of the whole operation can be no other than 
that the waters muſt riſe higheſt between both 
ſhores, even in the midſt, and there remain ſuſ- 
5 pended, or heaped up, when fartheſt from the 
R land; and this is the thing I contend for. Thus 
therefore we imagine the whole ocean to be raiſed 


and 
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and ſuſpended between its oppoſite ſhores, every 


where in form of a riſing, or every way hanging 
ground in the midſt of a plain; or, if you pleaſe, 
like an higher raiſed ridge, between two others 
that are flatter and lower than it. I ſhall yet at- 
tempt further to illuſtrate my apprehenſions in this 
whole matter, by inſtancing the operation of the 
air in one of the ſmalleſt portions of water. Sup- 
poſe we then, but one drop of water trickling 


down from an height and hanging on the point 


of a reed, not yet grown weighty enough to part 
with it : you may perceive this ſaid drop (during 
the ſuſpenſion) to hang in ſhape and form of a 
ſphere or globe, and in this form to continue, 
even when it falls, until it reach the ground. 
Now I aſk, why is the form or ſhape of this drop 


_ ſpherical ? Tremember an ancient grave perſon, 


well read in the philoſophy of the ſchools, did 
long ſince with a compoſed countenance, and ma- 
giſterially enough, anſwer me to this very queſ- 
tion, much after this manner: Sweetheart, thou 
muſt underſtand, that this ſpherical figure is of all 
other the moſt entire and compact; this drop of 
water therefore caſts itſelf into this figure to pre- 
ſerve all its parts entire, for it is not poſſible that 
in any other figure a quantum equal to this drop, 
can contract all its parts ſo near the centre, as in this 
form. This he ſpake with gravity and reſerved- 
neſs, enough to have ſilenced all oppoſition from 
one of my ſtation at that time. But to return to 
his anſwer. Is not this the ſame error I not long 
ſince reproved, of aſcribing to inanimate bodies 
actions of reaſon and choice? Is not this plainly, as 


the poet hath it, cum ratione inſanire? However, 


with this anſwer coming from ſo grave a ſenior, to 
whom 
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whom for his ancient ſtanding I had a great reve- 
rence, I reſted ſatisfied, though I confefs very 
little wiſer. And certainly had he well conſidered, 
he could hardly have lit on a leſs rational an- 
ſwer ; for can any one imagine, that water, whick 
of its own nature is not kept within any bounds, 
ſhould for preſervation of continuity, contract it- 
ſelf within the narroweſt and moſt imaginable 

compact of all bounds, even that of a ſphere. 
But for anſwer to this queſtion. Let us look 
on this drop, or ſmall portion of water, as it is 
expoſed in the open air, bounded every where by 
a body which endeavoureth every way to expand 
itſelf; it is very eaſy to conceive, that every mi- 
nute part of this water ſhall be forced by the ſpring 
in that portion of the air which bears upon it, from 
the air itſelf, and conſequently inwards upon itſelf, 
ſo that all parts being at once ſo equally born up- 
on, both under, over and on all ſides, the refult 
of this action can be none other, than to caſt 
this ſmall quantity of water into our mentioned 
ſpherical figure. This will appear yet farther if 
we take this drop and lay it gently on a hard 
body, as a board or ſtone, you ſhall find it will 
Immediately alter the ſhape, and become from a 
ſphere to an hemiſphere. The reaſon being, that 
by tending or leaning on the harder body, the air 
becomes excluded from theſe parts that touch, 
which being now no longer acted on by the air, 
the fluid body, from its own weight, ſpreads, 
and here clearly ſhews what it would have done 
before, if it had not ſuffered violence from the 
ambient air. And to evince this farther, let it be 
conſidered that ſo much of our drop as yet re- 
mains expoſed to the activity of the air, retains 
55 
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ſtill its globular figure i in the hemiſphere before 
mentioned. 

But if after all this, our drop be taken and laid 
on other water, it then immediately dilappears, 
for mixing and incorporating into its congenite 
liquor, all the parts of it are excluded from the 
action of the air, unleſs we ſuppoſe the upper- 


moſt of all, and thoſe (if any protuberance you 


will imagine yet left) will forthwith be depreſſed 
into an equality of ſuperficies with the former 


water. But | apprehend, ſome one may object to 


all this, that I take on me here to illuſtrate, the 
effort of the air, on the greateſt imaginable quan- 
tity of water, from what it worketh on the leaſt, 


and that, altho' the ſpring and weight of the air 


may be imagined to have ſuch a power over fo 
ſmall a portion of water, it is not reaſonable to 
imagine it ſhould have the like, on ſo great a bulk; 
as is the entire ocean. To this [ anſwer in ſhort; 
that the mentioned effort of the air, on one ſmall 
drop is of no more parts of air, than what imme- 
diately ſurround it. Hence therefore | infer, that 
if ſuch be the effort of ſo ſmall a portion of air, on 
a portion of water, equal to it, why may we not 
imagine that the whole atmoſphere, or the whole 
united body of the air, that ſurrounds this aggre- 
gate of earth and water, which bears yet a greater 


proportion to the ocean, how vaſt ſoever it be, 


may have a conformable operation; on the whole 
waters expoſed to it. 

I ſhall yet attempt one inſtance more. Fill a 
glaſs or other veſſel, with water or other liquor, 
till it be full, and if you yet continue gently 
to pour on, you will find that more liquor will yet 
be heaped on the gals, than really the glaſs doth 

contain, 
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contain, even to the height of the thickneſs of a 
grain of barley, or more, and there it will hang, 
on the ſubjacent liquor in the glaſs, which I ſup- 
poſe to be what Virgil meaneth, by his vina coro- 
nant, The reaſon of the liquor being thus ſuſ- 
pended, and not falling off, I take to be none 
other, than what we have been all this while diſ- 
courſing, and need not here repeat. But if you 
ſhall attempt to pour on ſtill more, the liquor will 
riſe,*till it hath attained ſo high above the lip of the 
glaſs, that the weight of this heaped water, begins 
now to over-balance the weight and activity of the 
portion of air that hitherto ſuſtained it, which is no 
more than what equals the periphery of the glaſs 
itſelf; and now by reaſon that the ſpring of the 
air, is overpowered by the weight of the over- 
heaped water ; it is no wonder to ſee the liquid 
body diflow and fall off, which it had done at firſt, 
if it had not been been upheld and forced together, 
by the ſpring of the air. And now you may be- 
hold the water continue falling off till the over- 
balance, or ſome what more be run off, and then 
again it ſtops, and that before the heaped liquor 
be quite got off; for now again, the effort of the 
air prevailing, it checks the remainder and ſup- 
ports a conſiderable quantity of water, after the 
head is brought to an equilibrium, or perhaps 
under i it, with the portion of air that acteth on it. 
| ſhall here ceaſe from farther inſtances, and if 
by this time it may be granted, that the ocean is 


ſuſtained and ſuſpended by the weight and preſ- 


ſure of the ſpring of the air, to any pitch above 
the higheſt mountains in land, and thereby with- 
held from returning and overflowing the ſame, 
it will then be eaſy to anſwer all the cavils that 
ſome have brought, againſt the poſſibility of ſuch 


an 
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an univerſal deluge, as we find recorded in holy 
writ to have been in the days of Noah; for if we 
ſhall ſuppoſe, that it pleaſed the Almighty at that 
time, but to ſuſpend or withdraw, for the puniſh- 
ment of mankind, the weight and activity of the 
air, as we ſee he did that of the moſt ſubtile and vio- 
lent of all natural agents, that we are acquainted 
with, even the {even times more than uſually excit- 
ed fire in Nebuchadnezzar's furnace; what can be 
then imagined, but theſe vaſt heaps of water being 
now no longer ſuſtained or preſſed together by 


(or if we may make bold with the forementioned 
expreſſion out of Job) the doors and bars which 


the Almighty had ſet unto the vaſt ocean, being 


now opened and withdrawn, theſe waters, I ſay, 
muſt needs (as it were) of their own accord, from 
the law of their innate weight and fluidity, dif- 


flow, ſpread abroad and prevail over the face of 


the earth, as we read, they then did. And who 
knows if by. the fountains of the deep, that are 


ſaid to have been then broken up, any other 


Verſe 19.Cubits deep; Behold then, hereunto added, the 


a 20. 


matter or thing be intended, than this great ir- 
ruption of waters, on the withdrawing the acti- 
vity of the atmoſphere. And if all this be ima- 
gined too little, (as perhaps it was) to beget ſo 
great a deluge, as that was, for it is ſaid, that the 
higheſt mountains on earth, were covered fifteen 


auxiliary waters of theſe vaſt cataracts and ſpouts, 
that fell for forty days continually. 


Et fi non proſunt ſingula, junta juvant. Ovib 


In union mighty, though, divided, weak. 


Again, 
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Again, (which ſill makes for our Hypotheſis) 
we find, ch. 8. when it pleaſed God the waters 
ſhould, abate, i it is ſaid that God firſt made a wind 
to paſs over the face of the earth. I ſuppoſe all 
men conclude that wind is nothing elſe than air, 
forced or driven in ſuch a channel; and I believe, 
no man of reaſon will imagine, that the activity 
of the ſpring of the air, which we ſuppoſe now 
again reſtored, was any way impaired by its being 
now itſelf, put into a more briſk motion. And 
who knows, if by the wind here mentioned, be 
not intended, this very thing I drive at, viz. the 
weight and ſpring of the air, now not only re- 
ſtored, but invigorated on this extraordinary ecca- 
ſion, we ſee the effect followed, for it is expreſly 
ſaid, that the waters returned from off the face of 
the earth, continually. Behold we here the uni- 
form effect of the weight and ſpring of the air re- 
turned, an effect, ſurpaſſing the power of the mind, 
if we ſuppoſe it void both of ſpring and weight. 
To my imagination, not only the whole current 
of theſe texts ſeem fully to confirm our Hypothe- 
ſis, but the Hypotheſis itſelf ſeems plainly to ex- 
pound what elſe is dark in them; and certainly 
there is ſuch a connexion between the word of God 
| and his works, that they beſt elucidate One ano- 
ther; and tho? the main current and deſign of the 
holy ſpirit in the ſcripture, is chiefly the delivery 
of (ſuch truths, as being aſſented unto both in the- 
ory and practice, render a man happy, both in this 
life and that which is to come, yet, exſuperabun- 


dant, we have in them, not only the beſt pre- 


cepts of moral philoſophy, but interſperſed ſuch 
excellent hints of natural philoſophy alſo, as 
when rightly apprehended, lead us to a more ex- 

| cellent 
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cellent and certain knowledge of the works of 
nature, than all the mighty voluminous writings 


of many of our modern commentators on Ari- 


ſtotle, can do without them. But this by the by. 


Now therefore to draw towards a concluſion of 
this matter. If on all that has been ſaid, it be 
thought fit to admit, that by the effect of the 
air, on the water in the ocean, they are high ſt 
raiſed, where farther diſtant from land, then it is 


eaſy to give an account how the waters here in 


Lough-Foyle, as allo, in all other places elevated 
ſo high above the ſea, at the influx of their ſeveral 
torrents into it, may be ſaid, and that without in- 
jury to our forecited Hy droftatical maxim, viz. 
that waters riſe not, unleſs forced, higher than 
their firſt ſource, to come from the ſea : for it is 
clear as what hath been ſaid, that waters heaped 
on themſelves may, at diftance of many leagues, 
ſurmount our propofed heighth of two thouſand 


foot; if ſo, then the higher parts of theſe heaped 
waters, preſſing on theſe ſubjected unto them, as 


our forementioned accurate author makes manifeſt 


Mr. Boyle they do, in his Hydroſtatical experiments, con- 


trary to the axiom of the ſchools, Elementa non gra- 


vitant in propiis locis. Theſe lower parts, thus preſſ- 


ed, when they find ſecret paſſages and pores in 


the caverns of the earth, are through them forced 


by that higher and greater weight abroad in the 
ocean, to 1ie and ſpring wherever their conduits 
lead them, (as for inſtance in this our lake) and 
ſtream from them continually. 

And now at laſt, for anſwer to our great propoſ- 
ed queſtion, why the water in the ocean, being on 
our Hypotheſis higher than the land, overflow it 
not. It is eaſy to conceive, that that power in 


the 
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| the air, that we now ſuppoſe able to force back 


and heap up the waters on themſelves, is alſo able 
to keep them up and ſuſpend them, where thus 
forced back. And to put us out of all fear of 
their returning to overflow the carth again, we 


have the pron.iſe of the Almighty, in this caſe Cenefis 


expreſsly aſſuring us, that the waters ſhall no more 
become a flood 1o deſtroy all fleſh. | 

I have in this diſcourſe, adventured to expoſe 
thele ſentiments I judged rational to infer from 
the principles laid down to my hand, by that 
truly able and excellent author beforenamed, de- 
ſigning not in the leaſt to impoſe upon any; ne- 
vertheleſs, I ſeriouſly offer to the reader, . I 


.find very ingeniouſly propoſed by the poet, Ty 


his imitation ; 


5 * quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 


Candidus imperti ; fi non, his utere mecum. 
Hox. 


— — If a better ſyſtem's thine, 


Impart it frankly, or make uſe of mine. 
Francis. 


And now for cloſing up this diſcourſe, too long 
to be ſtiled a digreſſion, tho? it be no other, I ſhall 
borrow a few lines from our Britiſh Virgil, out 
of his maſter-piece, his paraphraſe on the one 
hundred and fourth pſalm. 


Te rerum, Deus alme, canam, dominumque patremque * 
Mane parens, ſanct i qu am mijeſtate verendus, 
tiberis eternas recto. moliris habenas. 
Te decor, auratis ambit te gloria pennis, 
Et circumfuſum veſtit pro teg mine lumen. 
Tu tibi pro welo nitidi tentoria celi 
Et liquidas cur vo ſu/ pengis fornice Iymphas ; 
DW Et 
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Ei levibus ventorum ati; per mania vectus, 


FTrænas ceu celeres volitantia nubila currus, 
Apparent accinctæ auræ flammæque miniftre, 
Ut juſta accipiant. Stat nullo mobilis evo 

Ferra, ſuper ſolide nitens fundamina molis, 
Fullenti ſtabilita manu, terra obruta quondam 
Fluttibus, ut fuſo ſuper ardua culmina velo : 


Sed fimul increpuit tua vox, tonitruque tremendo 


Inſontere auræ, paulatim aſcendere montes 
Cernere erat, fenſomque cavas ſubſidere valles, 


©  Imque cavas valle tre pidas decurrere lymphas. 


Neve iterum immiſſa tellus fagnaret ab unda, 

Limitibus compreſſa ſuis reſonantia pangit 

Littora, preſcriptas volitans tranſcendere metas. 
BucHaAN. 


Awake, my ſoul, to hymns of praile ; 


'To God the ſong of triumph raiſe. 


O cloth'd with majeſty divine, 

What pomp, what glory, lord, are thine ! 
Light forms thy robe, and round thy head 
The Heav'ns their ample curtain ſpread. 
Thou know'ſt amid the fluid ſpace 


The ſtrong- compacted beams to place, 


That proof to waſting ages lie, 


And prop the chambers of the ſky. 


Behold, aloft, the King of Kings, 
Borne on the wind's expanded wings, 
(His chariot by the clouds ſupplied,) 


Through Heav'ns wide realms triumphant ride. 


Around him rang'd in awful ſtate 
Th' aſſembled ſtorms miniftrant wait; 
And flames, attentive to fulfill 

The dictates of his mighty will. 

On firmeſt baſe uprear'd the earth 


He 
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He ſpake ; and o'er each mountain's head 
The deep its watery mantle ſpread : 
He ſpake ; and from the whelming flood 
Again their tops emergent ſtood , | 
And faſt adown their bending fide 
With refluent ſtream the currents glide : 
Aw'd by his ſtern rebuke they fly, | 
While peals of thunder rend the ſky, "We K 
In mingled tumult upward borne ; | 
Now to the mountain's height return, 
Now lodg'd within their peaceful bed 
Along the winding vale are led, 
And, taught their deſtin'd bounds to know, 
No more th' affrighted earth overflow, 
But obvious to her uſe (their courſe 
By nature's ever copious ſource 
Supplied, ) refreſh the hilly plain, 
And life in all its forms ſuſtain. MR RICE. 
And now toreturn toour Silver Hand or ſtream, 
iſſuing, as we ſaid before, out of the northern end 
of Lough. Foyle, whoſe many falls, in ſo ſhort a 
courſe, hath led us ſo long a dance, I ſhall give one 
remarkable paſſage concerning it, which you may 
take on my own certain knowledge. In a very 
cold ſeaſon, about twenty years ſince, Lough- 
Iron, (whereinto I rold-you this brook falls) being 
frozen all over, inſomuch as men and horſes went 
over it without hazard ; this Silver Hand, when 
it had attained the lake, held on its ovurſe; I 
may rather ſay channel, thro' the whole length of 
the lake, liquid and uriffceen ; and, which is 
more to be admired, the ſtagnant water of the 
lake itſelf, continued frozen under the liquid 
running ſtream; inſomuch as both men and 
women, with horſes loaden, did, at that time, ſafe- 
ly walk on the ice, thro* the ſtream. I myſelf, be- 
/ 2 ing 
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ing one, walked ancle deep in thewater on the ice, 
where I am certain, there was of ice and water 
together, the depth of no leſs than fifteen foot. 
This continued thus for many days, during the 


cold ſeaſon, and ſeeming to admire it, I was told 


by an ancient and grave perſon, that it had been 
ſo once before in my grand-father's days : and 
tradition tells us, it was once ſo, when the monks 
dwelt here. The cauſe hereof may be, for that 


the water, by falling over ſo many precipices and 
mills, in the ſhort courſe before deſcribed, hath 


its ſpirits ſo excited and made active or tremulous 
in it, ſo as that the cold cannot fo eaſily fix the 
parts thereof, as of the more dull, phlegmatic 
and ſtagnant water in the Jake itlelf, as we ſec 
running rapid ftreams do not ſo readily freeze, 
as more quiet water. This I offer only by way 
of gueſs, for confels, I know not why for this 
reaſon it ſhould not be always thus in great 
froſts; and yet I have ſeveral times known this 
lake frozen over, without any appearance of this 
eam on it. But I leave the more accurate and 


nice inquiſition into this odd phoenomenon, to the 


curious witsof this inquiſitive age wherein we live. 
And now to return to Lough-Foyle, whence 


tioned, and in it a church, faid to have been of 
old a place of pilgrimage. In our laſt, long and 


unhappy wars of forty-one, towards the latter 


end thereof, when the power of our Engliſh arms 
began to prevail i in this country; this iſland was 
made 2 garriſon, or a place of retreat and ſafety 
For the natives, who hitherto, and to all ſuch like 


places, flocked for ſecuring their perſons and 


goods, 


we have a long time deviated. Towards the 
ſouthern end of it there is an iſland, before- men- 
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goods, until they could make their compoſition. 


cot to bring in turf, from a neighbouring bog 
where it ſtood ſtacked up and dry: having loaded 
their cot, they took in a young woman, whom 
they ſeated in the midſt of the cot upon the turf, 
and launched forth. It fortuned the cot ſprung 
an unuſual lake, and before they heeded it, it 
was more than half full of water; the men plied 


the beſt they could to get to land, but the water 


prevailed ſo that the cot ſunk ; the men not 
ſkilful in ſwimming were both loſt ; the woman, 
in ſo great a conſternation, giving herſelf for loft, 
endeavoured no way to fave herſelf, but fat fill 
without motion and almoſt without ſenſe ; yet 
it-pleaſed the Almighty, who oftentimes wonder 
fully and beyond hope appointeth means of << 
liverance, when the cot ſunk, ſhe continu· C ſtill 
in the poſture ſhe was firſt ſeated in fi- ted, for 
ſo much of the turf remained unit-4 under her 
coats as buoyed her up, and ther- Ding no wind 
on the lake, ſhe continued flo- ing, until that by 
another cot, ſent out from the iſland, ſhe N 
received almoſt ſenſeleſs io the ſame. This ſtory 
hath been confirmed me, not only by an eye 
witneſs, but by op of thoſe, who in the other 
cot relieved her, and I am told the woman is yet 
living. This gaſſage verifieth, that of the poet, 
tho' in a ſe*e different from his, for had ſhe en- 
deavour to fave herſelf, it is like ſhe had eſcap- 
ed no better than the other two did: | | 


Una ſalus oiths, nullam ſperare ſalutem. V1RG. 
Catch one laſt beam of ſafety from deſpair. 
; \ : | 


Hence 


From this iſland then, were ſent two men in a 
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. Hence let us look alittle to the north weſt, and 


L. Iron. we meet with Lough-lron (of which ſomething 
before) not a full mile ditiant from Lough-Foyle ; - 


it is in length, from north to ſouth, a full mile 
and more, in breadth no: half ſo much; it's name 
need not be Engliſned, but, as tradition goeth, it 
bath it on this Occaſion; it is (aid, that of old 
here was no lake at all, all wood, meadow and 
woody paſtures, only our Silver brook, aſſiſted by 
ſeveral iprings from the neighbouring grounds, 
watered the low ground in a ſmall rivulet, over 
which by ſtepping-ſtones was a paſſage for foot- 
men: a country farmer paſung near, chanced to 


drop his plow-irons, which he was carrying to 


the forge, in the brook ; hence it got a name, 
which in the liiſh tongue ſounds, the lron- brook; 
bis name held ftill, for when the water after 
Pie led over the low ground, the name was 
altered. that of the Iron-lake. This ſtor. I con- 
feis look somewhat odly, ſavouring of thole fa- 
bles that o- 014 traditions abound ſufficiently 
with, neverthe.c it gaineth much on thoſe who 
know the lake, =q the bogs and low grounds 


that are abour it ; *-firſt this lake is not ſo deep 
as moſt of our lakes in . his country are, for it is 


no where above ſixteen Hot deep, whereas the 
ſhalloweſt of our other lakes 10 many — 
and more. Again towards the anks or margin 


of it, (ſtrand it hath none, except nere the Inny 


falleth into it and near it) are ſeen wer water 
- trunks and ſtumps of trees, eſpecially 1«;; = 
verge where it is ſhallow, lying in the mud, and 


indeed the Whole bottom of the lake is nothitq 
but mud; and, what I eſteem a very great evi- 


dence in this caſe, I myſelf have found in our ſhal- 
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low water near the banks, and taken up, ſtags 
horns much decayed and | Aa After all this, at 

the northern end of this lake, where the Inny run- 
neth into it (as aforeſaid) in a fair, calm and clear 
ſummer's day, you may be able to trace the old 
channel of the Inny, and plainly diſcern in eight 
or ten foot of water, the antient banks the river 
had, on both ſides thereof, before it overflowed 
and drowned all. Hereof I myſelf and many 
others, are witneſſes. This ſo unuſual a metamor- 
phoſis, ſeems tometo have been occaſioned by ſome 


ſubſidence, or ſettling downwards of the land, 


tho? it occur not readily to gueſs at the cauſe there- 
of, and may confirm and be confirmed, by what 
of this kind hath been written, by antient and 
modern coſmographers, in their accounts given 
of other countries. Of the like changes of habi- 
table places into ſtanding pools, the poet ſings, 


Si quæras Helicen et Burin achaidas urbes , 
Inventes ſub aquis * Ovi Mer. 


If Burin and Helice (Grecian towns) 
You ſeek, behold the ſea their glory drowns. 
Sanvrs. 


In the ditches that have been lately cut in the 
ſkirts of this lake, are conſtantly, from: Septem- 
ber to March, found i in an incredible abundance, 

the fry of young fiſh. A youth, one of my ſons; 

about feven years ago diſcharged a ſmall piece at 
this fry in the water ; of this ſhot were reckoned, 
that floated and were ſerved up to the table in one 
diſh, of young roach and bream more than two 
hundred and fifty, beſides more than ſixty that 
ſunk and were told as they lay in the mud at the 
bottom, This hath ſeemed incredible to all that 


ver 
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ever heard it, yet hath been atteſted by the Right 
Rev. the late Lord Biſhyp of Meath, Mr. Robert 
Ware and others then at my houie, and to my own 


ctrtain knowledge is no fiction; who ſtood by when 
the gun was diſcharged and ſaw the fiſh when 
told out. But what to me ſeemed a greater won- 
der ia, I did not find chat mary of the ſlain were 
woutided, and I imagine if any were, they were 
thoſe that ſunk. Moſt of the fiſh that were ta- 


ken up ſeemed whole and untouched, only a 


few ſeemed fcratched rather than wounded on 
their ſides, by the fliot that had grazed on them, 
inſomuck that a man might juſtly wonder, how 
they became bereaved of their tives. This | con- 
ctive to have been occaſioned by the ſudden im- 

reffion and violent concuſſion: of the ambient 
water on the fiſh, from the like made in the con- 
tiguous air, by the violent irruption of the ignited 
ſulphur on diſcharge of the gun. But the great dif- 
ficulty feems, to determine what noble part of the 
fiſh it was that was ſo affected, or vitiated on the 
diſploſion, as to exanimate them ſo ſuddenly. L 
find that all thoſe ſmall fiſh, and many other (if 


not all) great fiſh, have within them between the 


heart and back-bone, a ſmall bladder full of air in 
ſhape fomewhat reſembling a long egg, which 
ſome, for want of other name, call the (wim ; 


ie officeof which, I take to be to counter-poiſe 


their own weight in the water, ſo that by oontract- 
ing or dilating it, the fiſn may at pleaſure, with 
eaſe and readineſs, move higher and lower, on this 
or on that hand in the water. I find alſo, that to 
outward appearance, their brain ſeemeth to be as 
thin almoſt as water itſelf, and even as it were an 
* oily 
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oily moiſture, and conſequently more eaſily recep- 
tive of alteration in its texture, on the rapid con- 
cuſſion of the water before (| Ponkn of. Hence I 
am apt to deduce it, the fiſh' which floated, were 


vitiated in the brain, by the ſudden and violent 
impteſſion, made in the water before mentioned; 


and conſequently to ſtunned; as to be rendered 


quite dead, or at leaſt motiönleſs for the time, 
whereupon their mentioned bladder, being no 
ways over · powered, by the voluntary motion of 
the fiſh; exerting its on function, buoyed them 
up to the top of ihe water, their backs as the more 
heavy and fleſny part weighing downwards, and 
of conſequence their bellies upwards, as is "uſual 
in dead fiſh. But for the fiſh we mentioned to 
have ſunk, (which ſearce were a fourth part of 
the whole) I fancy they were ſmitten in their ſwims 
or bladders, whereby the included air evaporat- 
ing,”tho' perhaps not quite killed, they were now 
defeated of their natural buoy or counterpoiſe to 
their own weight, and muſt of conſequence be 
for want thereof deprefled and ſunk. This I 
exhibit only as my own conjecture in this matter, 
no way pretending to a demonſtration in any in- 
quiry ſo nice; but leave the thorough diſcuſſion 
thereof, and of other phenomena herein exhibit- 
ed, to the more accurate and philoſophical genius 
of this our inquiſitive age; altho' I adventure to 
give on them my own conjectures. 

*I ſhall take leave for the preſent of this out 
Iron-Lake, whenl have told you, that we have in 
the margin of it, an excellent meadow, which in 
the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year yields hay, graſs, 
fiſh and fowl. But other low grounds near our 

| lakes 
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lakes in this county, yielding the like alſo, I will 


no longer inſiſt hereon, but paſs now ſouthward . 


about fix miles, to the more noble water 
Lough-Inniell, the largeſt and moſt extended 


L. Inniell.of all our waters in Weſt-Meath, if Lough Di- 


revreagh and Lough-Foyle do not conteſt with 
it in this reſpect. It is five miles long and full 
half as broad. The fabulous account given of 
the name, I ſhall not burthen this paper with, but 
ſhall acquaint the reader, that it is ſeated on the 
weſt and ſouth of Mullingar, and of the ſame 
diſtance from it on the one hand, as Lough-Foyle 
1s on the other, that is to ſay, a large mile or more. 

It aboundeth with all ſorts of fiſh before-named, 

and is hemmed of all ſides with excellent arable, 
meadow and paſture. On the ſouth fide thereof, 

Jetteth out into the lake a very pleaſant peninſula, 
being about three or four acres of ground, joined 
to the main land by a very pleaſant neck of 
ground, of about forty yards long and about half 


ſo much in breadth. The Cherſoneſe is cloathed 


with all forts of foreſt trees, which fill the arva 
except one green ſpot in the centre, a place very 
delightful and ſatisfactory to the beholder ; for 
even at a diſtance, it affordeth a very pleaſing pro- 
ſpect to ſuch as travel weſtward from Mullingar, 
or ſouthward to it. Into this water, as aforeſaid, 

the Golden Hand of Lough Foyle, falleth from 
Mullingar at the eaſt end, and is united at the 
weſt end, under the name of the Broſny. In this 


lake is an iſland belonging to the land of Diſert, 
which was in ſome ſort fortified by the Iriſh in the 


latter end of the late wars, and held as a garriſon 


by them, and made one of the chief repoſitories 
of their wealth ; yet notwithſtanding it was taken 


on 
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on compoſition by the Engliſh, who held it, until 


by the treachery ofone Ry ling of Mullingar, whom 


the governor of it truſted with his cots, for ex- 
portation of goods ; he delivered the cots unto 
ſome of the Iriſh captains, who by this means 
ina daik night landed their men, and ſet on the 
governor unawares, and ſurpriſed him and his 
garriſon, I hear of no great ſlaughter committed 
in the action, they were all made priſoners, till 
the Engliſh getting together a good force of cots, 
forced them to ſurrender again. From this wa- 
ter, let us look eaſtward again, and two miles be- 
yond Mullingar, you ſhall meet with 
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Lough-Drin, ſo called from an high hill, undery, Dria. 


which it is ſituate. This lake, one of the kaſt i in 
Weſt meath, is indeed a mere ſtanding pool, for 
oughi appearing, unleſs it has a ſecret vent by 
ſome of the neighbouring ſprings, which in this 
tract riſe very pleatifully ; it is of depth incredi- 
ble, yet ſcarce covereth an acre of ground, and 
remarkable only for the quality of trouts there 
found; for whoever eateth of them, falleth ſoon 
after into exceſſive fits of vomiting, which con- 
tinueth not without pain *till the whole maw be 
diſcharged. This account I had of a ſervant of 
mine, who was my fiſher and lived many years 
with me. But being willing to be more fully in- 


formed of the truth of this matter, I lately diſ- 


ccurſed with that worthy gentleman, in whoſe 
land this pool ſtands, who gives me a full confir- 
mation of it, and that from his own experience ; 

for he once eat of them, and found the operation 
conform to what is above related. But not con- 


tent therewith, for tryal, fearing ſome other thing 
might occaſion the vomit, he attempted yet once 


more 
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more to eat of them, and found the effect as be- 


fore. This gentleman further adds; that a certain 
fiſher having taken good ſtore of them, ſold them 
in the town of Mullingar ; coming thithet again 


with more of the fame fiſh, he was laid hold on by 


the inhabitants, and well drubbed for his pains, his 
fiſh thrown about the ſtreets; and with much in- 
treaty was he permitted to eſcape with unbroken 
bones. Enquiring at the cauſe thereof, the ſaid 
gentleman told me, that before the rebellion of 
1641, one St. - - -- Veale lived at his father's 
tenant at Monylea near this pool, who drew a 
drain from the river Gain up into this pool, by 
which the trouts then got up to this water. He 
farther adds, that this drain not being kept open, 
hath ſo grown up long ſince, as that the trouts are 
therein intercepted, and ſo pent up in the pond 
from running water, as that they are hereby alter- 
ed and become emetick. This he gives as his ac- 
count hereof, wherewith I am not ſo ſatisfied as to 
take it for the fole cauſe of this quality in the fiſh, 

altho' I deny not but by accident it may contri- 
bute unto it, if it be true that before this drain 
made, there were no trouts in this water, which 
this ſtory ſeems to infinuate ; I rather imagine 
there may be ſome mineral ſprings in this water, 

that may have ſecret and undiſcovered vents. 

Theſe ſprings, probably are not without gravel 
where they riſe, in which this ſort of fiſh is 

known to delight. But this ſuppoſition of mine- 

ral ſprings, being but a meer conjecture, I ſhall 

not enter into the enquiry how far the feeding 

of the fiſh in ſuch ſprings, might alter their na- 


ture, and make them from an wholeſome food, 
to become a medicine: and yet the ſame gen- 


tleman farther adds, that the eels found 
in 
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in this pool are exceeding good, and have no ſuch 
operation, which if we could lay any ſtreſs on our 
former gueſs, might not be held inconſiſtent with 
it, for that it is known eels delight moſt in mud, 
and conſequently frequent not the ſuppoſed mine- 
ral ſprings. I ſhall now lead my reader more 
northerly, even to the verge of the county, to the 
yet more admirable water, which ſhall be the laſt 
of our lakes I ſhall peculiarly give account of 
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Lough-Banean-Annagh, which may be render- L. Banean 


ed the white lake of the paſſage. This lake is in 
the north of our county, being a boundary be- 
tween our half-barony of Four, and that in 
Meath ; ſituate between two hills, which ſo pen 
it up that it beareth no proportion in its breadth, 


with its length. That which is moſt admirable of 


this water is, that during the winter ſeaſon, when 
all other waters are at the fulleſt and overflow, this 
only thea is at the loweſt ebb, and thus continueth 
conſtantly during the higheſt winter floods and 
continual rains. But towards April, when all 
other floods do abate and fall, it beginneth to riſe, 
and continueth ſo to do gradually till about the 
middle of June, by which time it is higheſt, and 


thuscontinuethduringthe whole ſummer's drought 


until about Michaelmas, and then when all other 
waters begin to {well this only abates, and gradu- 


ally falls, till about the midſt of December, and 


then it is at loweſt ebb, and ſo continues till 
March again. This hath been and is its conſtant 
habit time out of mind. It riſeth when at higheſt 
more than twenty foot of perpendicular water all 
ſummer long; it looks in colour green as the ſea 
water is, but always freſn; in the winter when low, 


it 


Annagh. 
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it is limpid and clear, as our other waters are. 


A gentleman of good eſteem, who lives near this 


lake, aſſures me of the truth of this, and adds, 


that in the winter ſeaſon, while it is low, it re- 
ceiveth a ſtream of water into it, from other 

neighbouring lakes, that at this time are higher 
than it, yet no ſtream was ever known to iſſue out 


of it at any time, nevertheleſs he farther faith, 
that one ſummer, about fourteen or fifteen years 


ſince, the water roſe ſo high in this lake, that about 
midſummer it overflowed, and that the iame chan- 
nel by which in the winter before, it had received 


waters from one of theſe lakes, did now return 
back unto them, a ſtream no way inconſider- 
able; and farther he adds, that he hath often- 
times about Chiiſtmas, made coverts and laid 
ſnares at one end of this lake to catch foxes, in 


more than forty perches of ſtrand, in a place 


where he is certain, had he ſtood the ſummer be- 
fore, and had the additional height of four men, 


(this was his expreſſion) to his own, he had been 
.drowned. Enquiring of him the cauſe of ſo ad- 


mirable a phenomenon, he could not aſſign anv, 


but faith, this matter hath proved the fl ui leſs 


inquiry of all the learned in the neighbouring 
countries, * ho have ſeveral times had their ſolemn 
their retult 
being, that this overflow is. occaſioned, by the 
opening of the pores of the earth (as their prafſe 
Is) at one ſeaſon, and their being again ſhit at 
another. But to my apprehenſion this ſeem - hut a 


general deſultory account, and | confeſs it is much 
more eaſy to ( bject againſt this hy p theſisa than 
to eſtabliſh a better, eipecially for a man that 


liveth at diſtance from this water, which, for 
ought 


jat 
For 
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ought 1 yet ever met with, hath not a parallel in 
the univerſe; nevertheleſs I ſhall venture here to 
caſt in my mite, but I ſhall intreat my reader to 
look on it but as a conjecture at the cauſe, and no 
adequate account of ſo rare a phenomenon. 

I look therefore on this riſe and fall of water, 
to be, as it were, the only annual tide in nature, 
that we hear of, and offer it to be conſidered of 
as the reſult of the influence of that great lumi- 
nary of the heavens, the ſun. For as all philoſo- 
phers, that I have met with, aſcribe the daily 


influx and reflux of the ſea, to the influence of 
the moon obſerving that the higheſt tides that 
we call ſpring tides, keep their conſtant courſe | 


with the full and waine thereof; ſo perhaps we 


in the inſtance in hand, may aſcribe the great over- 


flow of this lake to the ſun's approach to us; for 
as I have told you, that about March, which is the 
time of the year that our ſun cauſeth all germina- 
tion in our horizon, this water beginneth its flow, 


and by the time he comes neareſt to our zenith we 
have the flood at the higheſt, ſo conſequently at the 


ſun's receſs it falls again, and when the ſun is 


fartheſt diſtant, and that all germination and 
growth of the year ceaſeth, then is the loweſt ebb 


of this tide. I ſhall not deſcend to inquire over 
nicely into the manner of the ſun's influence on 
this occcaſion, as whether it be by the effort of his 
impreſſion on our hemiſphere, in his approach unto 
us, which then bearing harder as it were on our 
air, might be thought the more to invigorate the 
ſpring thereof, and ſo by the ſecret conduits or 
pores (as the phraſe of our philoſophers is) to 


force more violently the waters from the ocean 


abroad to riſe and ſpring in this lake, to the height 
| above 
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above mentioned. 'But againſt this account of 
— 4his matter, it may be ſaid that for this reaſon the 
effect ſhould be the ſame in all other lakes that 
have water continually ſpringing in them, as in 
Lough-Foyle before - mentioned; to which I an- 
ſwer, that for ought I know it would be ſo in 
all thoſe other lakes, had they not continual vents 
which carry off the riſing water, as it riſed con- 
tinually, whereas this lake having no vent at all, 
except that one by which, as before ſaid, it did one 
Jear ſend forth its ſtream unto the neighbouring 
lakes; the waters that ariſe in it in the ſummer 
are ſtill heaped up on themſelves, for want of a 
channel whereby to fall off, and at the ſun's re- 
ceſs, they as leiſurely return whence they came 
and by the ſame paſſages, as upon his acceſs they 
flowed unto us. However this matter be, I have 
adventured thus to exhibit this my conjecture, 
indeed with a great deal of heſitancy, for I look 
on the matter, being new and never handled by 
any Iknow of, as too nice for me to be poſitive in 
an account of this or any other hypotheſis, and 
think it enough to expoſe the hint, given rather 
as a ſubject of diſcuſſion, than any way as yet to 
be inſiſted upon as a real account of the phœno- 
menon. I ſhall therefore now proceed to acquaint 
my reader, that the gentleman before- mentioned 
farther tells, that he has ſounded this water when 
loweſt and found it eighteen fathoms deep, 


It hath in it plenty of pike and eel, the largeſt | 


and biggeſt he hath ſeen; ſome of the eels he 
hath taken have held out thirteen inches in com- 
paſs. Of this admirable water, I have heard 
many years fince, but of late made my inquiry 


more particular, and 1 find the ſame things, as to 
the 
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the ir. confirmed by divers others: more parti- 
cularly by a worthy gentleman, who hath been 
t about fourſcore years a near neighbour to this lake, 

1 and he aſſureth me of the truth of every matter of 
= fact above related, and that it was never otherwiſe 
n 

5 
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in the memory of man. I ſhall here cloſe up 
what I have to ſay of our lakes, for I find nothing 


© more to be ſaid of any of them, that is peculiar 
L and deſerving a more particular relation, though 
e many more we have well ſtored with fiſh and very 
p pleaſant waters. 

r | 

A Having too long perhaps detained my reader in 
* the waters, we ſhall now make towards land. But 85. 
je before we comeat it, we are forced in many places 
y to trace the bogs, wherewith Weſt-Meath is for 
e certain well ſtored, I do not remember that I 
e, have at any time ſeen in this county any large 
k farm, that hath not a bog in one ſkirt or other of 
y | it; and indeed were it not for theſe, our country 
in | being neither ſtored with timber for fuel, or coal, 
1d would either be a deſolate wilderneſs, or at leaſt a 
er very uncomfortable habitation. Ee, 

to Our bogs are of two ſorts, one we call red- 
o- | bogs, from the colour of the turf or peat therein Red bog. 
nt found. Theſe naturally produce only moſs, a 
ed little ſhortheath anda certain ſtrong ſmelling ſhrub, 
en which ſome from the bitterneſs call Moregall, 


the natives call it Riddoge. This ſort of bog 
eſt | is alſo ſtored with an high raiſed and oftentimes 


he conical berry, of a ſharp, ſour, piquant taſte and 
m- yet not unpleaſant; it makes an excellent ſauce; 
ud the natives call them Moonogs, I know not by 


iry what name to make them ſpeak Engliſh, unleſs by 
to the general name of bog-berries. We have alſo 
the E in 
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in thoſe bogs, a certain round, flat, berry, full of 


Juice, ſomewhat ſweet, called bill- berries, in colour 
purple, which leave the hand and face of the 
eater for a time black and blue. On this ſort of 
bog is alſo found Ros Solis, in great abundance, 
eſpecially inthe ſlutches thereof, and in deep ſtand- 
ing pits of water, overgrown with ſlobby moſs. 
The other ſort is the black-bog, it is rather a 
kind of meadow or paſture. It affordeth a ſort of 
black, hard turf, which we call ſtone turf, and is 
a more laſting ſort of fire, but not ſo pleaſant or 
ſweet. This kind of bog, (if not incumbered 
with water to which it is often ſubject) will caſt 


good ſtore of graſs, and is reducible by draining, 


to excellent meadow. Our red-bogs, tho' drain- 
ed, are not ſo eaſily improved. I have known 
many of them lye many years after draining. 
(unleſs other huſbandry be uſed) and caſt little 
oraſs. The beſt courſe to reduce them after 
draining, is firſt to raiſe up the uppermoſt ſcruff 


or ſod, which when dried and burnt in heaps, the 


aſhes muſt be ſcattered abroad, the bog lightly 
plowed and ſown with barley, which it will yield 
in great plenty; this done, leave it out, keep open 
your drains, and you may in time bog to ſee a 
good head of graſs. 

Of this kind of huſbandry by draining „ 


thing is done amongſt us, more (for what 1 can 
find) than was done in former ages, yet far ſhort. 


of the merit of a matter conducing ſo much to 
the general advantage. I have not ſeen any bog 
leſs capable of being improved, than thoſe about 
our Iron-lake aforeſaid. They lie fo level and 
low, that in an hundred perch you ſhall hardly 
find two foot fall — the high water mark in the 

lake, 


— 
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lake, and withal ſo extraordinary full of old 
pits, that after as much water as is poſſible, with- 
out the uſe of engines to lead it, is drawn off, 
the pits ſtand many of them ſeveral foot deep of 
the ſtagnant waters from the lake ; nevertheleſs by 
draining (this I mention to encourage others in ſo 
good a work) it doth become paſturable, and 
where heretofore you could not without hazard 
have walked, you may now ride ſecurely. 

In theſe bogs are found ſometimes at four foot, Timber, 
and ſometimes more deep, the roots, bodies and — 2 
branches of oak, alder and other ſorts of foreſt trees, 
which tho' ſoft when firſt raiſed, yet if left to dry, 
become uſeful timber, but always black. I have 
often taken up leaves of willows and other trees, 
found under four or five foot of perfect turf, in 
their perfect ſize and ſhape, no way impaired, only 
by their long lying in their moiſt beds, they be- 
come diſcoloured, inclining to yellow: I have alſo 
found five or fix foot in turf, hazel nuts whole and 
unbroken ; nevertheleſs, when opened, there was 
nothing found within the ſhell, but a thick blackiſh 
water. Theſe certainly may ſeem to ſtrengthen 
our former conjecture, viz. that our Iron-lake and 
the bogs that now bound it, were formerly woody 
paſtures, and alſo ſerves to add ſtrength to what 
I obſerved in the beginning of this diſcourſe, 
that of old we had in this country many foreſts, 
and the name that the foreſt, whereof now not 
one tree remains, that was in this barony for Foreſt of 
ſeveral miles both in length and breadth, remainsjge 
to this day amongſt us, viz. the Foreſt of the 
Black-hog. | | | 
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In a large bog, not far from hence, are found 
many large portions of juniper, yew and deal or 
fir trees; one of theſe about eight foot long, and 
fix inches ſquare, I have this day ina floor in my 
houſe, the grain plainly ſhewing it to be fir; yet 
by long lying in this bog, it is become of a 
duſky blackiſh hue. 

But not only trees and leaves have been thus 
found, ſome have found veſſels of butter, very 


deep and over-grown with ſound turf. And I re- 


member a worthy gentleman, now dead, hath told 
me, that digging in his bog, ſome years before 
the rebellion of 1641, for turf, he found ſome 


links of an antient gold chain, and what I more 
wonder at, the bowl and a piece of the ſtem of a 


tobacco pipe. How theſe ſhould ſettle ſo low, 
eſpecially the leaves and nuts above mentioned, 


occur not eaſily ; for my part I am apt to believe, 


they kept the firſt ſtation or level, in which they 
fellorwerecaſually loſt, and that the bog hath ſince 
riſen or grown over them, from the ſediment or 
ſlime which water leaveth behind it, in places 
where it hath long lain. And this I the leſs doubt 


of, having read ſomewhere in the writings of our 


excellent author before-mentioned, Mr. Robert 
Boyle, that he hath, for trial, ſet by ſome portions 


of the moſt clear and limpid waters he covld meet 
with, in very clear glaſſes, and after fome time 


he hath found therein a ſediment of a whitiſh 


lime or mud, by which, with other his experi- 
ments in that piece, he clearly demonſtrates that 


the elements amongſt us are no where found pure 
and unmixed. And yet farther to confirm this, 
that bogs do grow, I ſhall relate what I have 


often been aſſured of by an old farmer of my 
own 
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own, who hath avowed to me, that he hath twice 
in his own time raiſed perfect good turf in one and 
the ſame pit, viz. a ſecond growth in the place 
where he had the former ; and I myſelf know a 
certain piece of ground in this country, which is 
an high hanging ground and a mooriſh foil for 
two ſpade ſpit at top, but then gravelly clay, 
whereon I have often ſeen the inhabitants raiſe 
their turf this year and flea it to the gravel, and 
in leſs than ten years it will have a coat grown 
over as good, and as deep turf as before. I have 
oftentimes made this obſervation in my travel by 
and thro? this ground, by all which it is manifeſt 
not only that bogs do grow, but ſeveral of them 
in leſs time than a man would be apt to imagine; 

witneſs the tobacco pipe ſo long ſince found fo 
deep in that turf, ſince it is not much more than 
one age, ſince tobacco was firſt in uſe among us. 


But what ſhall I ſay if our whitiſh ſoft clay 


grounds (whence is ſometimes digged, what we 
call marl for manure of our lands) do grow ? 
I ſhall relate a ſtory that may ſeem to give coun- 
tenance hereunto. About the beginning of the 
reign of our late ſovereign king Charles the firſt, 

of bleſſed memory, a certain gentleman of this 
county, by name Thomas Nugent of Collamber 
Eſq; riding not far from his own houſe, ſaw lying 
on the ground a prodigious pair of lag s horns, 
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which had been found ſeven or eight foot deep in Horns 


a pit, whence the farmers had digged their mar]. found in 
marl:-pits. 


The gentleman on whoſe credit relate this ſtory, 
is ſon to this Mr. Thomas Nugent, now about 
eighty years old, a perſon of good repute and 
worth. This gentleman ſhewed me, not long 


ines, the place] in the great hallof thathouſe, where 
theſe 
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theſe horns were erected. The ſpace of the wall 
they filled (when there fixed) being from the 
chimney to the end wall of the room, is no leſs 
than twelve foot in length, the hall at that time 
having no loft, would have received their height, 
had they been higher than they were, but their 
juſt height he remembereth not. The palms out 
of which the ſmalleſt horns branched, were as 
broad (he ſays) as the targets, which in thoſe days 
men of the blade uſed to wear. They were much 
decayed by reaſon of their long lying in their moiſt 
bed, many of the ſharper points being quite 
rotted off. They were then the only wonder of 


thoſe halcyon days, and-the talk of all thoſe who 


had not, as well as who had ſeen them; inſomuch 
as that the report of them being carried to the 


court of England, his majeſty was very deſirous 


to ſee them, and ſent his command in writing, to- 
gether with his paſs under the royal ſignet to 
Mr. Nugent, to bring them to him. Nugent 


_ obeyed, and went in perſon, and preſented them 


ſome time before the lateunhappy conteſt that had 
aroſe between his majeſty and his parliament, for 
which his majeſty rewarded him with a concorda- 


tum of five hundred pounds; what became of 


theſe horns after this I find not, but rememberito 
have heard the relation of theſe things freſn in 
this country almoſt thirty years ago. Some have 


thought them the horns of an elk; but if they 


were, they are the only proof that ever I heard of, 
that elks have been in this kingdom. But whe- 
ther ſtags or elk's horns, two things I find re- 
markable on the whole relation, firſt their predi- 
gious largeneſs, and then thegreat depth they were 
found at under ground, The firſt ſpeaks what 

vaſt 
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vaſt bodied beaſts we have ſometimes had in this 
kingdom ; the other muſt imply, either that they 
ſunk ſo deep into the ground, which is not poſſi- 
ble in ſo tenacious and ſtiff a body as this ſort of 
clay is, unleſs we ſuppoſe them tobe vaſtly heavier 
than their equal bulk in clay, or that this clay hath 
grown to this height over them, which I take to 
be the more rational ſuppoſition, for from theſe 
inſtances, and others deducible from the ſod that 
we ſee daily grows even ina few years, where our 
paſture grounds have been flayed, and from the 
freſhneſs and fatneſs, not to ſay growth alſo of our 
arable, when ſuffered to lye out, for if any growth 
it hath, it is ſo ſlow, and the age of man ſo ſhort, 
that no man, that ever I heard of, hath recorded 
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any obſervations concerning it. From theſey, de. 
reaſons I am apt to conclude, there is no ſuch de-cay in 


cay in nature, as ſome men have been prone tonàture. 


complain of; but from the continual influence of 
the celeſtial bodies communicated to the earth, 


chiefly by theſe dews that during ſummer and 


harveſt fall in great plenty, when our ſun is nearer 
to us, for the reception whereof the earth had 
been by the froſts and cold of the preceding 
winter, during his diſtance from us, exceedingly 
well fitted and prepared ; hereby, I fay, the 
nature of the ſoil is continually redintegrated, 


and what may ſeem by the labour and induſtry of 


man to be drawn from it, is ſufficiently and to 


advantage, by theſe influences, repaired. Inſo- 
much, that if God had not declared in Holy Writ 


that an End ſhall be, I ſhould be apt to imagine, 


ſuch is the care and concern of the Almighty, - 


whoſe mercies are renewed every moment for his 


whole creation, that never any ſhould be. 
But 
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Bog-muſ- But to return to our bogs. In them is found, 
285 eſpecially in ſlimy pits covered with water, 
a certain ſhell fiſh, which we may call the bog- 
_ muſcle, in ſhape and ſize like the ſea muſcle, 
but flatter and broader, the ſhell in colour much 
brighter and greyiſh, by many degrees thinner, 
very brittle and eaſily broken. They are not 
found any where in great plenty, nor are thoſe 
that are found much eaten, altho' ſaid to be harm- 

; leſs by ſuch as have eaten them. 
No poi- It hath been obſerved of this iſland, that it 
ſonous foſtereth novenomous or deadly animal in it, which 
rh certainly is a very great bleſſing, whereof : few 
countries, that I hear of, partake, except it be 
true what ſome have written of the iſland of Malta 
in the Mediterranean ſea ; nevertheleſs we have a 


certain reptile found in our bogs and mooriſh 
Connogh paſtures, called by the Iriſh the Connogh, it 


888 paſſeth my ſkill to make it ſpeak Engliſh. This 
is an ugly worm, ſometimes as thick as a man's 
thumb, about two or three inches long, having, 
as all reptiles have, many ſhort feet, a large head, 


great goggle eyes and glaring, between which 
riſeth or jetteth forth, one thick briſtle almoſt in 


ſhape like an horn, which is prominent and 
bendeth forward about three quarters of an inch. 
Whatever beaſt happeneth to feed, where this ve- 
nomous worm hath crept (ſome ſay if he do but 
tread there) is certainly poiſoned, yet may be in- 


fallibly cured, if timely remedy be applied. The 


caſe is two-fold, yet in effect but one, both pro- 
ceeding from the very worm itſelf. Some there 
are that take this worm, putting it into the hand 
of a new-born child, cloſe the hand about it, tying 
it up with the worm cloſed in it, *till it be dead. 
| This 
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This child ever after, by ſtroking the beaſt affected, 


recovers it, and ſo it will, if the water, wherein 
the child waſheth, be ſprinkled on the beaſt. I 
have known a man that thus would cure his neigh- 
bour's cattle, tho he never ſaw them. The other 
method of cure, which I like much better, is by 
boring an augur-hole in a well grown willow tree, 
and in it impriſoning, but not immediately killing, 
the worm ſo cloſe by a wooden peg, that no 
air may get in, and therein leaving him to die at 
leiſure. The leaves and tender branches of this 
tree, ever after, if bruiſed in water and the affected 
beaſt therewith be ſprinkled, he is cured. The 
all-wiſe and ever gracious God, having thus in his 
providence ordered it, that not only this venomous 
reptile, but divers others, and who knows if not 
all, did we know the right method of uſing 
them, ſhould have in themſelves their own an- 
tidotes, that ſo we might have a remedy at hand, 
as the poet ſayeth, 


Una eademque manus vulnus opemque ferat. Ovid. 
The hand that wounds applies the healing balm. 


We have alſo in our bogs and low paſture grounds, 
and likewiſe on high mooriſh paſture, and moun- 
tains, a certain ſmall animal (rarely met with) in 
length about a ſpan, having four feet reſembling 
the hands of a man, palm, thumb, and fingers, 
from the hind foot backward it is as long as 
thence forward, but not ſo bulky, for it tapereth 
forth in length, and ends in a very ſmall tail, 
without any ſting that I could ever find. The 
beſt portrait that I can give of it is the crocodile 
in' the maps and cuts of travellers and ſome 

geographers, 
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geographers, which it ſeems to me in all parts to 
reſemble, and to outward appearance is none other 
than a diminutive crocodile. They are of different 
colours ; thoſe found on the mountains are greyiſh 
and azure ; thoſe in our bogs are betwixt grey iſn 
and brown, ſpeckled ; ſome call them in the Iriſh 


Arglogh- tongue, Arglogher, which may be rendered the 


er. 


ruſh- pig, and others Aſkeloagher, or ruſh-eel. 
This animal, thus terrible to our outward view, is 
altogether harmleſs; and tho' its jaws be very wide 
and he at pleaſure exerteth thereout a very long 
and lender branched, forked tongue, reſembling 
at full extent an anchor, the outwings of which he 
draweth up cloſe ſo as not to be vilible at pleaſure, 
yet it never offereth to ſting or eject any poiſon. 
It is a ſtrange vivacious animal; for being kept in 
the open air, it will live a twelvemonth together 
without food or ſuſtenance, more than what the 
element affords it. I have known a young man 
who for ſeveral months together, kept one of them 
priſoner on his hat, tyed by a thread to the hat- 
band : it had more than half its long tail or 
hinder part cut off, yet this poor creature lived, 
and ſeemed lively and ſtrong enough ; how long 
he kept it in the whole time, and whether it died 
for lack of food or not, I cannot tell. I have told 
you this creature was no way noxious, I ſhall now 
tell you wherein it is helpful to man, and that 
under one of the ſaddeſt accidents or diſaſters, 
that ſometimes befal us; whoever therefore ſhall be 
ſo hardy as to take thislittle formidableanimal, and 
ſtroke the belly and tail thereof three times againſt 
his tongue, drawing it againſt the ſcales of it, will 
ever after perfectly and ſpeedily cure any burn or 
ſcald, and that by licking the part affected. This 
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hath been confirmed to me from the certain 
knowledge and experience of a very honeſt gen- 
tleman, and a near neighbour. 

Having too long, I fear, detained my reader in 
our lakes and marſhes, we will now, with his good 
liking, range the more firm and ſtable champaign 
ground ; and here you ſhall be ſure to meet with 
moſt pleaſant and fruitful fields, either cloathed 

| with corn of all ſorts, or ſtudded with white or 
black cattle, meadows in their ſeaſons flowring, or 
paſtures always verdant, no rough or impaſſable 
mountains, but inſtead thereof, pleaſant and fine 
riſing hills, ſeated at ſuch juſt diſtances, as if by 

them nature deſigned only to delight the elevated 
ſpectator with a more advantageous and chearful 

= view of the adorned fields and plains; neverthe- 

leſs, as before I complained of our great want of 
timber, ſo here I muſt of another deficiency, of 
almoſt as bad a conſequence, want of hedges and 
fences; a defect that we cannot hope to find in our, of 
days thoroughly removed, nor is it likely it ever hedges 
will, unleſs our propri etors become inhabitants alſo; and 
for adventurers and other gentlemen, ſet out their fences. 
eſtates at the higheſt rent to the poor farmer, and 

from him little of improvement is to be expected, 

who, if he be able to pay his rent and live, thinks 
himſelf happy and rich; nor indeed doth the genius 

of the Irith farmer incline to be at any preſent 
expence, in expectation of a future greater bene- 

fit; he will fence indeed his corn, but ſo ſlightly 

and without any manner of quick, that before it 

can be reaped, his own and his neighbour's cattle 

force him uſually to a renewal of his labours; and 

if at any time he makes a fence likely to hold out 

a whole year, he triumphs, and with confidence 
pronounceth 
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pronounceth it a year's ditch, which . them 
paſſeth for a very ſtrong fence. 


In this our ſurvey of Weſtmeath, we muſt not 
expect to meet with ſtately cities, nor great towns 
of mart, for being an inland country, having no 
navigableriver, noreſtabliſhed manufactory among 


us, our inhabitants live more ſcattered in ſmall 


villages, conſiſting moſtly of poor ſmall cottages, 
which ſtand not much longer than their fences ; 


nevertheleſs, you will now and then meet with a 


few towns-corporate, ſome antient caſtles, and 
ſome abbies 'and monaſteries, whereof I ſhall 
here give you the beſt account 1 can. 

Rathwire is the firſt place of note that preſents 
itſelf to our view, and that at a diſtance if you 
come from the Eaſt, ſituate in the barony of 
Farbill, on a high riſing ground, built as of de- 
ſign not to overlook but to awe the whole. coun- 
try founded (as tradition goes) by Sir Hugh de 
Lacy, who was one of our firſt Engliſn conquer- 
ors, and fixed in this country in or very near the 
reign of king Henry the Second. It ſeems by 
what to this day remains of the ruins, to have 
been a ſtrong well built fort for the manner of 
building at that time, capacious and of good re- 
ceipt, now remain only ſome portions of the out- 
walls, and heaps of rubbiſh, | 


Fuit Ilium et ingen i 
Gloria Dardaniæ. | VIRO. 
Here Ilium ſtood Dardania 3 mighty boaſt. 


Very near this but in a valley behind it, is ſeated 


Killucquin, the largeſt of all the pariſh churches 
I have ſeen in this county. It beareth ſome pro- 


nortion with the mind not the body of the founder 
(for 
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(for Sir Hugh was a ſmall timbered man) and not 
only ſo but with the pariſh itſelf, which is com- 
menſurate with the barony. For the barony of 
Farbill and the pariſh of Killucquin are terms 


ſynonimous. The church hath a large and well 


built ſteeple or tower, in the weſt-end thereof, 


wherein hang to this day two or three fair bells, 


which have had the good fortune to eſcape the 
rapine and fury of the late wars. On the eaſt- 
end is a fair large chancel raiſed almoſt to the 
height of the body of the church ; the whole well 
roofed and ſhingled. On the north wall of the 
chancel at the eaſt-end, ſtands a fair handſome 
caſtle, now without roof, the manſion houſe, I 
ſuppoſe, of the vicar or curate; adjoining to this 
church are two or three chapels, whereof one called 
St. Mary's is a large one but without roof, all 
built in after ages for burial places to divers of the 
beſt families of the country; not far from the 


church yard, on the ſouth of it, ſtands what is left 


of the antient parſonage houſe, a fair large building, 
according to the antient mode of building; it is to 
this day (prob pudor) waſte without ſtick or ſtone, 
after a thus long ſettled and well eſtabliſhed 
peace. This ſeems indeed an univerſal malady, 
and I take it to be one of the many inconveni- 
encies that follow non-reſidence, (an evil too fre- 
quent among our clergy) which certainly here in 
a pariſh ſo large and of very good revenue, is 
hardly excuſable. 

In this church, as in all churches I ſhall hereafter 
mention to be in repair, divine ſervice, according 
to the rites of the church of England, is con- 
ſtantly celebrated, &c, Hence north-weſt let 


us travel to 
Delvin, 
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Delvin, in the barony from it named, a large 


oblong ſquare caſtle, high raiſed, having at each 


Delvin. 


Titular 
Barons. 


corner a large round tower, which equalleth, if 


not ſurmounteth the caſtle, a ſtructure ſpeaking 
antient magnificence. It is now wholly waſte, 
without roof or inhabitants. It giveth the title 
of a Lord Baron to the Right Hon. Richard 
Nugent, - Earl of Weſtmeath, of an antient 
illuſtrious family deſcended from Baron Jones, 
who (without the ſtile of Lord) was of the firſt 
Engliſh conquerors and ſeated here. 

Of the title of Barons, not Lords, there are 
ſeveral families that yet remain in this kingdom, 
many are extinct, and ſome (as this) are advanced 
to higher degrees of honour. Of old, beſides this 
family, we had in this county the Baron of Moy- 
aſhell, (Tuitt) the family remains in good repu- 
tation and port, altho' the title be almoſt obſo- 
lete. The Baron of Rathconrah, (Owen) the 


family now reduced to one poor brogue-maker, 
the chief, and a few mean cottiers. In the coun- 


ty of Meath, the Baron of Navan, (Nangle) the 


Baron of Galtrim, (Huſſey) in the county of 
Kilkenny, the Baron of Burn-church (Fitzgerald) 
in Munſter, the Baron of Loughmoe (Purcell) 
and ſeveral other families in this kingdom. This 
honour is hereditary to the ſeveral families, tho 
the ſtile (by I know not what neglect) be almoſt 


worn out every where. The honourable family 


of the Nugents came to their honour and eſtate, 
by marriage with the daughter and heir of the 


laſt Baron Jones, as ſome ſay that Jones alſo had 
done 


* Mr. Lodge obſerves (peerage, vol. 1. page 118, note 
d.) that it appears from the patent roll of the 12th year 
of king Richard II. 1389, that William, baron of Delvin, 
was then in ward to the king, by the name of William 
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done ſome ages before to an heir general of the 
Nugents, and have ſince in many generations 
ſerved the crown faithfully, and ſometimes in 
ſtations of the higheſt truſt. This is peculiarly 
obſerved in this family for many latter generati- 
ons, that the grandſon ſucceedeth to the honour 
and eſtate, the father intermediate dying in the 
days of the lord in poſſeſſion, and thus it is at 
this day. In this town is a fair and large church 
in good repair. Hence weſtward about fix miles 
we meet with 

Foure, an antient corporation, ſending two 
burgeſles to parliament, ſeated on the north ſide of 
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the hill or riſing ground, whichinterpoſeth between poure. 


it and Lough-Lene before-mentioned. This town 
is ſaid to have been antiently a town or univerſity 
of literature, and that its name, ſignifying in the 
Iriſh ton gue, the town of books, and the menti- 
oned lake, the lake of learning, may ſeem to give 
countenance to this, as alſo an iſland in the ſaid lake 
bearing the like name, which is ſaid to have been 


the retiring place of the learned, who taught here. 


But if this town were not a mart of learning, ſurely 
it was of devotion, there being in it no leſs than the 
ruins of three pariſh churches, more by two than 
the greateſt and beſt town of our county hath, 
one monaſtery, one church or cell of an Anchorite, 
the ſole of the religious of this kind in Ireland. 
This religious perſon at his entry maketh a vow 


never to go out of his doors all his life after, and 


accordingly 


Fitz-Richard Nugent, baron of Delvin ; which circum- 


ſtance, together with his appointments in 1401 and 1402, 
of ſheriff of the county of Meath, &c. by that title, over- 
throws the received opinion of the honours accruing to 
him by his aforeſaid marriage in 1407, and proves, that 


he not only bore that title nineteen years before, whilſt he 


was under age, but that he very probably ſucceeded his 
father Richard therein, 
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accordingly here he remains pent-up all his days; 
every day he faith maſs in his chapel, which alſo 


is part of, nay almoſt all his dwelling-houſe, for 
there is no more houſe, but a very ſmall caſtle, 
wherein a tall man can hardly ſtretch himſelf at 
length, if he laid down on the floor, nor is there 


any paſlage into the caſtle but thro' the chapel. 


He hath ſervants that attend him at his call in an 


out-houſe, but none lyeth within the church but 
himſelf, He is ſaid by the natives, who hold him 


in great veneration for his ſanctity, every day to 
dig or rather ſcrape, for he uſeth no other tools 
but his nails, a portion of his grave; being 


eſteemed of ſo great holineſs, as if purity and 


ſanctity were entailed on his cell, he is conſtantly 
viſited by theſe of the Romiſh religion, who aim 
at being eſteemed more devout than the ordinary 
amongſt them; every viſitant at his departure 


| leaveth his offering or (as they phraſe it) devotion 


on his altar; but he relieth not on this only for 
a maintenance, but hath thoſe to bring him in their 
devotion whoſe devotions are not fo fervent as to 
invite them to do the office in perſon; theſe are 
called his proctors, who range all the countries in 
Ireland to beg for him, whom they call the holy 
man in the ſtone : corn, eggs, geeſe, turkies, hens, 
ſheep, money and what not; nothing comes amiſs, 


and no where do they fail altogether, but ſome- 


thing is had, inſomuch that if his proctors deal 
honeſtly, nay if they return him but the tenth 


part of what is given him, he may doubtleſs fare 
as well as any prieſt of them all; the only recre- 
ation this poor priſoner is capable of, is to walk 
on his terras built over the cell wherein he lies, 
if he may be ſaid to walk, who cannot in one 
ine ſtretch forth his legs four times. 


One 
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One of theſe churches before mentioned isst. Fe- 
called St. Fechin's, one of our Iriſh ſaints. Thecbin's. 


chief entrance into this church is at the weſt-end, 
by a door about three feet broad, and fix feet high. 
This wall is hard upon, if not altogether, three 
feet thick; the lintel that traverſeth the head of 
the door is of one entire ſtone of the full thickneſs, 
or near it, of the wall, and to the beſt of my re- 
membrance, about ſix foot long, or perhaps more, 
and in height about two foot or more; having 
taken notice of it, as the largeſt entire ſtone, I had 
at any time obſerved, eſpecially ſo high in any 
building, and diſcourſing of it with an antient 
dweller in the town, I obſerved to him, that of old 
time they wanted not their engines, even in this 


country, for their ſtructures; the gentleman, ſmil- 


ing as at my miſtake, told me that the faint him- 
ſelf alone without either engine or any help placed 
the fone there, and thereon he proceeds in this 


formal ſtory of the manner and occaſion of it; 


he ſaid the workmen having hewen and fitted the 
one in its dimenſions, and made a ſhift with much 
ado to tumble it to the foot of the wall, they 
aſſayed with their joint forces to raiſe it, but after 
much toil and loſs. of time, they could not get it 
done, atlaſt they reſolved to go and refreſh them- 
ſelves and after breakfaft to make another attempt 
at it ; the ſaint alſo, for as the ſtory goeg he was 
then living and preſent, adviſed them ſoto do, and 
tells them he would tarry till their return; when 
they returned, behold they find the ſtone placed 
exactly as to this day it remains over the door 
this was done, as the tradition goes, by the faint 
alone ; a work for my part, I believe imp 
to be done by the ſtrength of ſo many hands 
| F only 
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only as can immediately apply their force unto it ; 
however I aſſure you this ſtory in that formality 
related, is infinitely believed by a generation cre- 
dulous-enough, and who boaſt of miracles and 
adhere to tradition how unlikely ſoever it be, if it 
ſeem to ſet but the leaſt gloſs or varniſh on that 


religion or the relatives thereof, that they ſo tena- 
ciouſly adhere unto. 


Monafte= Beſides the churches and the cell, this corpora- 


f 
Foure. 


tion hath adjoining to it one monaſtery, not large 
but neat and of firm compoſure, of canons regular, 


built by the ſame St. Fechin about the year 630; 


this monaſtery is faid to be built in a bog, and fo 


it is, but founded on a firm ſpot of ground which 


Fahatty. 


it wholly poſſeſſeth. This town of Foure, after 
all that is ſaid of it, is at this day but very mean, 
the inhabitants very poor and live in ſmall cot- 


tages. Hence let us paſs to 


Fahatty, on the Eaſtern banks of Lough-Dire- 
vereagh before deſcribed ; the word may import 
or fignifie a joyful reception or welcome. This 
was the retiring place of Mortimer Earl of March, 
who married Philippa the daughter and heir of 


Lionel Duke of Clarence, third fon to Edward the 


third and an elder brother to John of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaſter, the father of Henry the fourth 


This Mortimer, after king Richard was depoſed, 
that he might be out of harm's way, procul a Jou 


procula fulmine, with his princeſs, in whom after 
the death of Richard without heir of his body the 
right of ſucceſſion remained, fixed his reſidence, 
as tradition goes, amongſt us at this place, a 
place not more ſafe than pleaſant, not above 


a mile diſtant from the chapel before ſpo- 


ken of, on the ſide of Knock-Eyen: By mar- 
riage 
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riage with the daughter and heir of this bed, and 
not by the paternal line, the houſe of Vork got 
their claim to the crown, whereof in the fourth 
generation, they got into the poſſeſſion in Edward 


the fourth. This Fahatty (Mortimer's Latium) 


by its ruins, for it is now little elſe, ſpeaks itſelf to 
have been the reſidence of a prince, as the name 
ſeems to denote his welcome, and as in a decayed 
and out- worn face you may trace beauty, ſo in the 
ruins hereof you may yet behold the lineaments 
and foot ſteps of antient ſtate and magnificence. 
And not unlikely it is, that the reſidence of theſe 


princes here in the * meditullium almoſt of this 
kingdom, joined to the winning ſweetneſs of a 


free and eaſy converſation, wherein princes in 


diſtreſs are never deficient, together with the inju- 


ries they might ſeem to ſuffer, being kept out by 
an uſurping prince of their lawful right, might 
have given the firſt riſe to that great affection this 


nation is obſerved by hiſtorians to have borne to 


the houſe and family of York, for nothing taketh 
more than the unjuſt ſufferings of arightful prince, 


and perhaps alſo, that the ſucceſs this family at 
laſt found in Edward the fourth and his father 


Richard Duke of York, might have given coun- 
tenance to that ſaying that to this day is common 
in the mouths of many, he that England would 
win muſt with Ireland firſt begin; and this af- 
fection was no doubt then highly enhanced in the 
hearts of the people, by the winning carriage of 
Richard Duke of York, a wiſe and ambitious 
prince, during his adminiſtration here as Lord 


Lieutenant under king Henry the ſixth. Thence 


about a mile eaſtward, we have the church of 
2 Ballinegroſs, 


* 1, e. Centre, 
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Balline- Ballinegroſs, a new fabrick upon new founda- 
groſs. tions, large and capacious, having a handſome 
tower or ſteeple at the weſt end, wherein hang 
two fait bells. The patron hereof is Walter Pol- 
lard, Eſq; who beſtowed the ground thereof and 
a fair church yard. The church was built at the 
charge of thebarony, and conſecrated by the Right 
| Rev. Henry Jones late Lord Biſhop of Meath, in 
1680. Hence weſtward about four or five miles 
we meet with 
Maltifer- Multifernan, a monaftery of Franciſcan friars, 
nan. founded by William Delamere ®, in the reign 
of Henry the third, ſeated on the Gaine, in the 
barony of Corkery. The frame or fabric is ra- 
ther neat and compact than ſumptuous or tower- 
ing, having in the the midſt between the body of 
the church and the chancel, an handſome, ſtrait, 
but very narrow ſteeple. After the diſſolution of 
monaſteries it became the property of Alderman 
Jans of Dublin, who or his ſucceſſors permitted 
the friars to enter again and here ſettle in as 
great or greater ſplendour than ever : here at and 
before 1641, they had their church not only in 
very good repair, but adorned (pardon the ex- 
preſſion) with images, pictures, reliques, &c. here 
in the choir or chancel they had their organs 
and choriſters ; they had not only apartments ſuf- 
ficient for their own number, but for the reception 
of many horſe and foot at any time; here they 
had alſo, all houſes of offices fit to make prepara- 
tion for entertainment of ſuch as came at all times 
to viſit, or otherwiſe to conſult or debate their 
concerns ; and here it was that the fatal rebellion, 
which droke out with ſo much fury and havock on 
the Engliſh and Proteſtants in this kingdom in 
, 
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In the year 1236. 
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1641, was hatched and contrived : for this place 
being conveniently ſeated almoſt in the centre of 
the kingdom and alſo of great receipt ; that year 


and ſome years before, great and frequent were 


the meetings here of the Popiſh clergy of all kinds, 


from all parts of the kingdom ; inſomuch that 
then great notice was taken thereof, and the evil 
conſequences of their great frequency dreaded by 
ſuch weening ſouls as knew nothing in particular 
of the machinations and contrivances then afoot 
amongſt them ; whereupon ſome even then ſpared 
not to divulge their apprehenſions, and particu- 
larly the late Lord Biſhop of Ardagh, Dr. Rich- 
ardſon, who the ſummer before the war broke out, 
on no other ground, as I have heard he ſaid him- 
ſelf, withdrew with all his ſubſtance 12 England. 


Hlinc ille lachrymæ. 
Ah hence the ſource of our late cruel woes. 


This abby is at this time altogether out of re- 
pair, yet the friars of this convent had before the 
diſcovery of the late Popiſh plot in England, a 
friary and convent on a piece of land near this 
place, being a parcel of Knights-wood belonging 
to Sir Thomas Nugent baronet, where they had 
bullt all manner of conveniencies both for the re- 


ceipt of ſtrangers and for their own uſe, but all 


thatched cabins which are to this day kept up in 
good repair, and are ready for their reception 
whenever they ſhall pleaſe, or find the opportuni- 
ty of re- entering, and ſome ſay that it is not now 
altogether void of them, altho' he who owns to be 
an inhabitant therein is ſaid to be a Proteſtant. 
Not far hence eaſtward on the north ſide of an 


high 
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high hill after you have aſcended more than half 
the height, we meet with a great hollow or cave 
in the bowels of the hill, by the natives called 
Catt's-hole. The firſt entry is very low, ſo as 
you muſt creep on all fours if you will enter; when 
in this poſture you have proceeded fourteen or 
fifteen foot, you may riſe and walk upright, for 
here the cave is ſeven or eight foot high, and if 


you bring light with you, you may behold a piece 


of nature's architecture; for as art is ſaid in other 
things to imitate nature, ſo here nature may be 
ſaid io imitate art, ſo handſomely the vault ſeems 
arched : the firſt room that entertaineth you is 


. pretty large, about ten or twelve foot in ſquare ; 


hence are divers narrow apartments verging eaſt, 

ſouth and weſt; two of theſe of the length of one 

perch or two, grow ſo narrow and incommodious 
for farther travel, that they give but little invita- 
tion to a farther ſearch; the third towards the 
weſt admits a curious perſon to a farther ſearch, 
yet this alſo, growing at laſt both uneven and nar- 
row, I was diſcouraged to go as far as L might, 
fearing I might have fallen into ſome unheeded 
precipices ; the natives tell us, tho' one had need 
of a large portion of their credulity to believe it, 
that it endeth at Croach-Patrich in Connaught. 
In this cave towards the latter end of our late 
unhappy war of 1641, the chief tory of Weſt- 
Meath is ſaid for a time to have lurked; but on 
better conſideration he ſoon lighted his garriſon, 
for altho* here one man might keep out a thouſand, 
yet it were eaſy for one man without, the wind 
ſetting convenient, by a ſmoke to force a great 


number within toa ſurrender, or death. At 
Kilmacahill, 


ON 


(on, 


ind, 
rreal 


ahill, 
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Kilmacahill ®, are the ruins of a diſſolved friary Killma- 
or monaſtery of Franciſcans, whereof remains to cahill. 


this day, only ſome part of the walls of their 
church; if other buildings they had, time hath 
rendered them inviſible; this ſtandeth in that part 


ol the county that I told you was on the north 
ſide of the Inny, as alſo did three or four miles far- 


ther northward on the lands of Clonmore, the 
nunnery of 


Kenard. Hence let us haſte again to the ſouth, | 
of the Inny, and within a ſhort mile of it on the 


weſtern banks of the Iron- lake before deſcribed, 
we meet an antient diſſolved monaſtery or priory 
of Auguſtin monks, called 

Triſternaugh. 


many antient collegiate churches have been, in the 
form of a croſs, having in the centre thereof a tow- 
er or ſteeple, raiſed on the four innermoſt corners 
of the croſs, from each of which corners the wall 
as it riſeth ſlopeth off until the whole is brought 
into an octagon; whence forward the tower riſeth 
about thirty foot in eight ſides, in each of which 
is a window. The wall of this church and ſteeple, 
tho' without roof time out of mind, remains 
to this day very firm and ſubſtantial. This abby 
was founded by Sir Geoffry Conſtantine, who was 
one of our Engliſh conquerors, in or ſoon after the 
days of king Henry the ſecond, to whom for his 
ſervice were given the territories of Kilbixy and 
Rathmarthy ; ia his charter of donation to this 
abby he ſtiles himſelf, dominus territorii de Kilbixy, 
and tells us that he founded this abby in his ter- 
ritory of Kilbixy. This generous founder, among 
other his large donations to this abby, gives his 


| lands 
* Or Killmac-Cahal. 
/ 


nard. 


The word ſeems to denoteTy,;ger. 
thorns, thiſtles or briers; this monaſtery is built, as naugh. 
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lands in Connaught without naming any particu- 
lars, whereas in all he had before given, he is ſo cu- 
rious as not content with barely naming them, he 
deſcribes their very mears and bounds ; adviſing 
with an antient and judicious perſon, what he 
could imagine might be the reaſon hereof, he told 
me that this was uſual with great warriors and 
conquerors of old, who confiding on their own 


' proweſs and good fortune, oftentimes deſigned 


lands to ſuch and ſuch uſes even before they had 
conquered them ; hence we may conclude, that 
Connaught was not yet conquered when this abby 
was founded, and whether our conqueror did or 
not after this time, make any impreſſion on Con- 
naught I cannot learn; ſure I am, that there ap- 
s nothing that our monks that were here, ever 
3 poſſeſFons in Connaught, and of thoſe 
that they had here, of which there remaineth re- 
cord, many were ſold and aliened in their. own 
time, and many were loſt at the time of the ſup- 
preſſion, for want of due care or faithful dealings 
in thoſe that were at that time by the crown em- 
ployed, fo as neither the crown, nor any by or un- 
der the title thereof, ever held them to this day. 
On the demeſnes belonging to this abby, the 
great O*Dogharty, with his followers and forces 
out of Connaught, to the number of ſix hundred 
men, is ſaid to have encamped at an hillock where 
grew a thorn buſh, called by the natives, from his 
defeat, O*Dogharty's buſh, altho' ſince that, on 
another occaſion it hath another name; he having 
fat here for many days, was at laſt ſet upon by one 
of the Queen's captains, his name nor the peculiar 
time Icould never learn; after a briſh engagement 
on both ſides, ſome of O'Dogharty' s chief men 


falling, 
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falling, he gave ground and retired, hoping to 
be received and protected by Nugent, then tenant, 

within the abby walls; but Nugent, tho' it is ſaid 
he had been kind unto him before, ſeeing him fly 
and the Queen's forces at his heels, denied him 
entrance; thus he and his men miſſing of this 
hope, made but very weak reſiſtance, inſomuch 
that they were all miſerably ſlain under the walls 
of the abby, few or none eſcaping ; whether any 
found quarter I cannot find; the lain to a great 
but uncertain number were buried on the ſpot, as 
daily experience ſhews us, when occaſion is given 


of digging in our gardens any thing more than 


ordinary deep. This account tho' lame, is the 
beſt that ever I could learn of this action; and the 
great negligence of our forefathers, in truſting 
their actions not to writing but uncertain tradition, 
is much to be lamented, not only in this but in 
inſtances of greater concern, ſome whereof we 
may have occaſion to mention hereafter. 


13 


Weſt hereof not a quarter of a mile is ſeated a chapel of 
ſmall and well built chapel, now in good repair, Teaple 


wherein hangeth one ſmall bell, which had the Cross. 


good fortune to eſcape the fury and rapine of the 
laſt war. In this chapel in our late biſhop of 


Meath's days were ordained at one time, eleven or 


more prieſts and deacons, and at another time ſix 
or ſeven ; this place ſupplieth the defect of our 
mother church Kilbixy, now out of repair. 


Before we leave this chapel yard, it may not be Corpnou. 


amiſs perhaps to entertain our reader with a cer- 
tain miracle that was here ſometime wrought, ca- 
piat qui capere poteſt, which venerable tradition 
gives us to this effect; we have from antient days 
a certain relique, remaining even yet _— us, 

ept 
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keptbyacertaingentleman, agreatzealot of theRo- 


miſn church, with no ſmall veneration; they call 
it Corpnou “, that is in Engliſh, the holy or bleſſ- 
ed body; if it be meant or intended of the body 


of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as ! 
fear itis, it falls very little ſhort of blaſphemy ; the 
thing itſelf is no more than a ſmall piece of wood, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a bible of the ſmaller vo- 
lume, laced about with laces of braſs, and on ſome 
parts ſtudded over on the one fide with pieces of 
cryſtal all ſet in ſilver, and here and there larded 
with filver ſet or chaſed into the wood and faſten- 
ed with nails, ſome braſs and ſome ſilver ; on the 
other ſide appears a crucifix of braſs, and whether 
it have any thing hidden within it, is known I be- 
eve to no man living, but it hath been and is 
held to this day in great veneration by all of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion that live hereabouts ; on oc- 
caſion it is offered to them as a ſacred oath, by 
which none dare ſwear falſely for fear his mouth 
ſhould run awry up to his ears, or ſome other great 
deformity or ſudden death ſhould betide him; nor 
are we without ſtories of judgments of this ſort, 


that have befallen falſe ſwearers, tho' no man liv- 


ing can ſay, that he ever ſaw any perſon that thus 
became defofmed ; but the ſtory of the miracle 
runs thus: In old times when the monks dwelt 
here, one of their young friars had occaſion to 
carry this relique over the lake; carrying it under 
his arm in the cot, it chanced to fall into the lake, 
where being over-laden with braſs, ſilver and 
cryſtal it ſunk ; the young friar returns and re- 
ports this great misfortune and Joſs ; hereupon the 
whole convent is diffolved into lamentation, ſor- 
row and mourning, and certain days of faſting 

| are 


* Properly Corp-naomh. 
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areindicted, not only intheconvent but throughout 
the adjoining pariſhes; whenthe days of grief were 
over, and all hopes of recovering the precious 
relique were given up, behold on a certain day 
all the ſwine that were about this land, were ſeen to 
compaſs a little hillock that is yet in this chapel 
yard, in a poſture of great devotion, being erect on 
their hinder legs, with their four legs held upwards 
as men uſe in their devotions to kneel with hands 


| lifted up; the unuſualneſs of this ſpectacle did, 


as no wonder it ſhould, attract the eyes of the 
beholders into admiration, to fee ſwine, which by 
all men are eſteemed the emblem of ingratitude, 
with their eyes erect unto heaven; the curioſity of 
the beholders, when the ſcene of wonder was over, 
engaged them to ſearch in the ſaid hillock ſo un- 
uſually beſet; on ſearch made, a large ſquare 
ſtone is found, having in the centre thereof a large 


ſquare hole engraven about five inches deep, and 


herein was found, when none ſo much as dreamed 
thereof, the ſo much bemoaned relique; it is not 
to be doubted but that hereupon was great joy and 
triumph, and on this occaſion the relique becomes 
more than ever adored. This ſtory is believed 
by the vulgar hereabouts, with a faith little ſhort 


of that whereby they profeſs to believe the gol- 


pel, inſomuch that if any man would be heard 


ſeriouſly to aſſert any thing he would paſs for truth 
without making uſe of other oath, he avers it in 


words to this purpoſe, by the Corpnou that aroſe 
at Temple-croſs, ſo is the chapel called, and 
ſometimes, if our ſerious man were born on the 


demeſnes of this abby, he adds by way of triumph 


and exultation, under it was I born. Weſtward 


hence and north, about a mile diſtance is ſeated, 
Kilbixy, 
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Kilbixyz Kilbixy, the chief ſeat of our mentioned con- 


queror's reſidence, and head of his territory; of 
old a town of great note, having, as tradition 
telleth us, twelve burgeſles in their ſcarlet gowns, 
a mayor or ſovereign, with other officers ſuitable 
to fo great a port. Of this ſo great ſtate, ſo 
{mall are now the remains, that you may juſtly 
ſay of it, what the hiſtorian ſays of the Veii in 
Italy, | 


Laborat annalium fides, ut Veios fuiſſe credamus. 
| | FLogus. 
Hiſtory even doubts whether the Veii ever exiſted, 


The only remaining foot ſteps that I have met 


with hereof, is firſt a large piece of an old ſquare 


caſtle called the Burgage-caſtle, and forty acres 
of ground adjoining to it, called alſo, the Burgage- 
land, corruptly for the Burgeſſes caſtle and Bur- 
geſſes-land, theſe being believed to have been the 
town-houſe and the land belonging to the corpora- 
tion ; there is alſo on the bank of our Iron-lake, 
not far from hence, a place which in the Iriſh 
diale& ſounds the Haven of the market, this likely 
having been the landing place of ſuch as from the 
eaſtern banks had occaſion to this market, Whe- 
ther this town of old, ſent burgeſſes to parliament 
or not, I do not find; but tradition ſays, that our 
croſs and market were, in what age I know not, 
transferred hence to Mullingar, and perhaps with 
them our right of ſending burgeſſes to parliament 
alſo. Other remainders of ancient ſtate I find none, 
unleſs you will take for ſuch the ruins, or rubbiſh 
rather, of many ancient houſes and caſtles, beſides 
which and ſome late built cabbins, nothing is to be 
ſeen, but excellent corn of all kinds, ſo as it was 
never 
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— never more truly ſaid of Troy, than it may be 
f of this town. 

N Fam ſeges eft ubi Troja fuit. Ovid. 
' The golden corn now grows where ſtood proud 
e 5 

5 Troy. 

y In this town ſtands the remains of an ancient and 
n well built church, the mother of many churches 


and chapels about it, which had at the weſt end 
a very well built high tower or ſteeple. Here be- 
ing at this day nothing more of remark, let us 
follow our croſs, &c. Hence to the ſouth and 


I. about ſix miles off we meet with 

et M. ullingar“, the chief town of the county, ſeat- 

re ed very near the centre thereof, as is ſaid before, — 
es on the river iſſuing out Lough. Foyle, which we® 

A call the Golden-hand or Arm, and in the midft 

r- between the two great lakes of Lough-Foyle and 

ie Lough - Inniel. The name of the town, if Eng- 

" liſhed, imports the ſhort mill; indeed in my time, 


e, here hath been an over-ſhaft mill of the leaſt 
ſn wheel that ever I ſaw, which with buckets and 


ly all was not eight foot in diameter, but now it is 
ne converted into a breaſt mill. There are alſo in 
e- this town on the ſame water, two other mills. 
nt Here were anciently two monaſteries, one whereof 
ur was a priory of Cannons regular +, founded by 
Xt, Ralph le Petit, Biſhop of Meath , the other a con- 
”y vent of friars predicantt ; one of theſe ſtood in the 
nt 1 | eaſt 


* Or Muillingear. 


88 + About the year 1227. This priory was anciently 
ſh known by the name of the houſe of God of Mullingar. 
es Warrzi monaft. 

be t Founded in 1237, by the Nugents, ſeveral chapters 
as of the order being held here, ſhew that it was a great mo- 
er naſtery; part of the bell- tower and ſome other ruins re- 


main. Burgh's Hib. Dom, pag. 218. 
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eaſt end of the town, the other on the weſt end of 
the town, the ruins of which are this day ſcarcely 
viſible. The ancient buildings here were old 
faſhionable caſtles, ſome of which remain yet, and 
ſome are demoliſhed, and better or at leaſt more 
commodious houſes are built in their room. 
Here are held continually, all aſſizes and ſeſſions, 
four fairs yearly, and all public meetings of the 
county. It is alſo a great thorough fare or road 
from Dublin to Connaught, all houſes here are 
ale houſes, yet ſome of the richer ſort drive at 
other trades alſo ; they ſell all forts of commodi- 
ties to the gentry abroad in the country, and ſome 
beſides have large farms abroad. Here is a new 
goal built on the county's coſt, for the old one 
was very weak; the old ſeſſion houſe alſo, being 
very narrow and inconvenient in all reſpects, a 
new one is a framing, very large and ſpacious ac- 
cording to the modes of modern architecture; 
the church alſo of this town is handſomely rebuilt. 
This town was formerly a corporation, had in it a 
public magiſtrate called a portrive, and always ſent 
two burgeſſes to parliament ; but now the whole 
town and commons being given in fee to the 
Right Hon. the Lord of Granard and his heirs, 
the ancient corporation is diffolved, and the whole 
town and liberties, with other his lordſhip's lands 
in this county are by his majeſty erected into a 
manor, wherein actions without limit may be 
tried, and court leet, court-baron, &c. are held ac- 
cording to law; this manor by a new and un- 
preſidented grant from his majeſty, hath liberty to 
lend two members to parliament, but whether 
| under 


garriſon ſeated on the ſkirts of the lake, was di vid- 
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under the ſtile of burgeſſes, as formerly, time muſt 
ſhew. This town giveth the ſtyle of viſcount to 
the Earl of Carbery in Wales. About five miles 
hence weſtward we have 
Rathconrath, where ſtands a church in good Rath- 
repair, in our way to pron 
Ballimore, a market town having two fairs in the Ballimore. 
year, ſeated on the weſt fide of Lough-Seudy. 
Here was formerly a ſtrong garriſon of the Eng- 
liſh forces, towards the latter end of the war ; this 


19 


ed from the main land by a graft deep and large, 
with ramparts of earth and bulwarks; the ditch 
was ſo low carried, as to receive three or four foot 
of the reſtagnant water of the lake, over which was 
by a draw-bridge the entry into the fort. This 
was the chief fortreſs of this county, ſeated in the 
mid-way betwixt Mullingar and Athlone, from 
each diſtant ten miles; heie is now a church 
built on the old foundation in repair except only 
the eaſt end. Adjoining to this town is the old 
diſſolved monaſtery of 

Plary ; here was formerly both a friary and 
nunnery, but in ſeparated buildings*, both of the 
Ciſtertian order; the land hereunto belonging are 
{aid to belong to the biſhop of Meath, yet are 
withholden from that ſee, either by the adventurer, 
or the Lord Netterville. Weſt and north from 
hence about half a mile, we have a fair, large and 
ſpacious field, by the road to Athlone, all excellent 


arable 


Plary. 


* Founded by the Lacy's. I think it was of the order 
of Gilbertines. K. Henry 8th converted the church of this 
abby into the cathedral of the dioceſe of Meath ; I know 
not how long it ſo continued. Waræi mona. 
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arable and as ſmooth as a die, called in the Iriſh 
tongue, | 
—_— Maghere-Tibbot, that is the field of Theobald, 
from the defeat of Sir Theobald Verdon, who 
here fought a battle in king Henry the eighth's 
days, againſt ſome party of the Iriſh, and was in 
the field flain; this Sir Theobald had his quar- 
ters and garriſon in Ballimore adjoining, but what 
force he commanded, or who the enemy was 
that engaged, or of the ſucceſs of the day, I have 
not been able to learn one word; tho” it is much 
to be feared our chief dying in the field, that the 
Engliſh came by the worſt ; for it is ſeldom met 
with in hiſtory, that chiefs are victors in death, 
as the great Guſtavus Adolphus was. And here 
again I cannot but complain of the great neglect 
of former ages, in not committing to writing the 
actions of their times, but leaving all to the un- 
certainty and hazard of tradition, inſomuch that 
the beſt accounts that we are able to reſcue from 
oblivion, are ſo lame and jejune, and that in ſo 
ſhort a revolution of time as ſince king Henry 
the eighth's days, that it is more than probable, 
had not the very name only preſerved ſome ſuper- 
ficial memory of this action, we had not now 
occaſion miniſtred unto us of this complaint on 
this ſubject. Hence yet weſtward and north we 
meet with | | 
Ardnacrana, a monaſtery or as ſome ſay a nun- 
_nery, whether is uncertain“; I ſhall only obſerve 
and 
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* Founded, for Carmelites, in the 14th century, by Ro- 
bert Dillon of Drumrany. Burgh's Hib. Dom. pag. 752. 
March 20, 1545, the lands were granted to Sir Robert 
Dillon, of Newtown, and therein it is called the 1no- 

naſtery of the Friars preachers of Athnecarne. Lodye's 
peerage, vol, I. pag. 153. 
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and ſo paſs it by, that the word in theIriſh language 
ſoundeth, the high place of the Sow. Hence 
ſouthward and ſornewhat weſt, we meet with 


Kilkenny, which for diſtinction ſake from the Kilkenny 


city of Kilkenny, is many times called Kilkenny- vet. 
Weſt. Here are yet to be ſeen ſome reliques of 

an abby, or monaſtery belonging to the Knights 
Templars“. In this place alſo ſtandeth a church in 
good repair. From hence weſt and a little north, 

even till we arrive at the great lake Lough-Ree 
in the Shannon, in a promontory that jetteth into 
the lake, diſtant from Athlone five miles, and to 
the north of it, was before the year i641, a nun- 


nery called 
Bethlem, the only one that I have heard of Bethlem, 


that was of late. days in this kingdom, of the 
order of St. Clare, the mother abbeſs whereof 
was a lady of good extraction, the daughter of 
Sir Edmund Tuit, who ſometime lived in this 
county at Tuitſtown. On the firing of their 
nunnery towards the end of the firſt year of the war, 
not long after the lord preſident had received the 
Engliſh forces, whither they retreated is not cer- 
tain, I rather think they diſperſed and ſcattered ; ' 
but are of late united again at Athlone, and under 
the ſame mother abbeſs, a lady now of great years. 
But the firing of their nunnery was a piece of 
ſervice, if I may fo call the burning of a houſe 
wherein none but women dwell, that was attended 
with a very {ad circumſtance; for two foot com- 
panies of Engliſh forces, before mentioned, were 
commanded to quarter at Ballinecloffy, a ſtrong 
caſtle 
* It was founded for Croſs-bearers, if I W 
ARI. 
Founded by Thomas a prieſt (great grandſon of Sir Hen. 


Dillon, who came into Ireland in 1185.) who was buried 
therein. Lodge's Peerage, vol. 1. p. 145 
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caſtle and dwelling houſe of a gentleman of an 
antient family and good eſtate, ſituate in the pro- 
montory befgre mentioned; theſe were command- 
ed by a gentieman of a very noble extraction, 


captain Bertie or Bartue, brother to the lord cham- 
berlain of England, the earl of Lindſey, who was 


eneral for the king at the battle of Edgehill. 

heſe men hearing of the nunnery hard by, im- 
mediately marched thither, whether with or without 
command of their officer I have not learned, and 
plundered the ſame ; I do not hear of any force 
there to reſiſt them, nor that any violence was 
offered to any of the virgins; however, after 
rifling of the place they burnt it, and leaving the 
houſe in flames they returned to their quarters at 
Ballinecloffy aforeſaid, which had been deſerted 
by the inhabitants ontheirappearance, but left well 
ſtored with excellent ſtrong beer and aquavitæ, 
and all ſorts of proviſions for food, and to it the 
whole party fell, officers and oldiers, without fear 
or wit, not fearing or ſuſpecting any enemy, who 
yet was too near unto them. Ballinecloffy is 
ſeated in the mentioned promontory, which jets 
out into the lake or Shannon, nearer to the main 
land than Bethlem, and hath over againſt it on 
the other ſide of the Inny, which here falls into 
Lough-Ree in the Shannon, a place called Porte- 
nure, where a certain young gentleman lay ; I do 
not hear that he was then in arms for the Iriſh, 
however, being informed at what rate the Eng- 
liſh at Ballinecloffy then drank, and knowing 


the houſe to be ſufficiently ſtored to diſorder them 


all, reſolved to try if he could advantageouſly 


fall on them; immediately he gets together about 


ſix ſcore men, who to be the more expedite ſtrip- 
ped themſelves to their ſhirts, and with ſuch wea- 


Polls 
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pons as they had in readineſs, haſted to the 


ſlaughter, having wafted themſelves over the 


 Annagh, ſo they call the water paſſage, they haſte 


immediately to Ballinecloffy, where they find our 
Engliſh by this time of day neither men not 


ſoldiers, but mere brutes, neither capable to make 


defence, or ſo much as to apprehend their danger, 
moſt of them being aſleep or ſo diſabled with 
drink, as not to be in a condition to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence. Never was the 
poet's 

Invadunt urbem ſomno vinvque ſepultam Vis. 


Buried in wine and ſleep the Trojans lay, 
The wily Greeks ſurpriſed their heedleſs prey. 


more trueof Troy, than at this time at Ballineclof- 
fy ; theifſue was, the captain, with ſomeoftheofficers 
and ſoldiers were, to the number of ſixty, miſera- 


bly butchered ; neverthelefs, ſome, who had not 


ſo miſerably beſotted themſelves as the reſt, eſ- 
caped, to bring the ſad tidings to the next gar- 
riſon, Connorſtown; nor did theſe inhuman 
butchers ſatisfy their cruelty in the ſlaughter of 
the men only, (for ſome of the ſoldiers had wives) 
the women alſo muſt die, and the carcaſſes of both 
men and women be firipped and expoſed naked 
neither did their inhumanity end here——but 
modeſty and ſhame here arreſt my pen, and ſuf- 
fer me not to write, what they barbarouſly acted; 
they dragged the dead bodies of the men, and 
covered theſe of the women with thern, and EX = 
poſing them in ſuch a poſture as I leave to the 
reader's imagination to make out. Let us now 


range more ſouthward, and in the barony of Moy- 


caſhel we meet with 


G2 Kilbeggan, 
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Kilbeggan, a corporation and market town, 


ſending two burgeſſes to our parliament. This 


town is ſeated on the Broſny before deſcribed, 


over which it hath an antient bridge, but now of 


late repaired, of lime and ſtone. Here ſtood a 
monaſtery dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded 
anno 1200, and repleniſhed with monks from the 
Ciſtertian abby of Mellifont; of this abby re- 
mains only the name of the ſtructure, not ſo much 
as the rubbiſh to be ſeen this day, nor of the 
houſe built here by the late lord Lambert before 
the late war, more than the ruins; for it was 
burnt in the late war, and is not to this day re- 
paired. In this town now ſtands a church in repair. 
Hence let us viſit 

Ardnorchor, in the ſame barony, called alſo 
Horſe-leap ; an antient ſtately ſtructure, as the 
ruins thereof this day ſhew, founded, if not finiſh- 
ed, by the fore-mentioned Sir Hugh de Lacy : 
tradition telleth us, that in this place and during 


the building hereof, the ſaid Sir Hugh was un- 


worthily ſlain, by a meer villain, a common la- 
bourer and a native; as he was ſtooping down to 


give ſome directions to the workmen, the villain 


taking advantage of his poſture knocked out his 


brains with his mattock or ſpade : this gentleman 
is ſaid of ſtature and limbs to have been but low 


and ſmall, and hence by nick-name to have been 
called Petite, and from him for this reaſon the 
Petits of our country would fain derive their de- 


ſcent; he was an excellent horſeman, and of him 


there is a tradition, that he leaped on horſe-back 
over the draw bridge of this place ; a thing al- 
together incredible, notwithſtanding the name, 
Horſe-leap, is alledged for proof or countenance 
of the fact. Here is a late built church, but on 

old 
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old foundations, the roof whereof is a moſt curi- 
ous frame, and according to the new model of 
architecture; this is a mother church to ſixteen or 
more churches and chapels in this and the King's 
county. At Newtown alſo in this barony is ano- 
ther church in repair, as alſo at Ballioughloe in 


the barony of Clonlonan, and at Moylicker in 
the barony of Fertullagh. Let us now for a 


while look weſtward again as far as the Shannon, 
and on the eaſtern bank thereof we ſhall mee 
with | 
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Clonmac-nois, now indeed reputed as part of Clonmac- 
the King's county, but of old not ſo, for this place nois. 


and three hundred acres of land was in 1638, by 
the management and procurement of Mr. Terence 
Coghlan, through the favour of Dr. Anthony 
Martin thenlord biſhopof Meath, for what reaſons 
I know not, taken from our barony of Clonlonan, 
and annexed to the barony of Garri - caſtle in the 
King's county, and much I fear to our great loſs 
in all taxes and ſubſidies; for I am afraid this 
county bears the quota of this three thouſand acres, 
on all occaſions to this day. From hence we paſs 


_unto 


Athlone“, a corporate town ſituate on both banks 
of the Shannon. The part on this fide the river was 
heretofore much the better built. The other part 
together with the king's caſtle ſituate on the weſ- 


tern banks, is in the county of Roſcommon, both 
parts united into one town, by a very ſtrong, high- 


raiſed and well-built bridge, in the middle whereof 
ſtands a fair monument with fome figures well 
cut in marble, together with queen Elizabeth's 
ſcutcheon of arins, and ſome inſcriptions declaring 
the time, and the founders of the building, 


This 


* Athluain, i. e * ford of Luan. 


Athlone 
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This bridge, tho? the arches thereof be wide and 
large, cauſeth the river, which here is very deep, 


to riſe and ſwell backwards, ſo that under it the 


river hath a great fall, which giveth an advantage- 
ous ſituation to ſeveral underſhaft mills at each 


end of the bridge. One. tower on the corner of 


the caſtle wall is ſo advantageouſly ſeated that it 
commandeth the whole bridge, which nevertheleſs 
hath a great drawbridge on that end. This caſtle 
was founded by king John on a parcel of land 
belonging to St. Peter's abby, which is on that ſide 
of the river, for which he granted a compenſation 
otherwiſe; it is built on an high raiſed round hill, 


| reſembling one of our Daniſh raths or forts, the 


walls whereof do almoſt ſhut up the whole 
ground; in the centre whereof is an high-raifed 
tower, which overlooketh the walls and country 
round about ; on the ſide that faceth the river are 


the rooms and apartments which ſerved. always 
for the habitation of the lord preſident of Con- 


naught, and governor of the caſtle; the middle 
tower being the repoſitory or ſtore-houſe for am- 
munition and warlike proviſtons of all ſorts. 
Of late, ſince the preſidency was diſſolved, this 


_ caſtle and the demeſnes of it and all revenues are 


granted in fee by his gracious majeſty now reign- 
ing, to the right honourable Richard Jones, earl 


of Ranelagh, grandſon to Roger lord Ranelagh, 


who was preſident of Connaught in 1641, and 
his heirs. The preſidents heretofore here held 


their courts of juſtice, which are now diſſolved. 
This town on both ſides the river was in time of 


the late uſurpers very well fortified. The parton 
this ſide hath very ſtrong walls with large flankers 


of lime and ſtone, according to the rules of 


modern 


'al 
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modern fortification. The inſide of theſe walls 
and bulwatks was lined with a large ram part of 
ſtone and earth, the outſide was made not eaſily 
acceſſible by a large deep graff; round about on 
the flankers were mounted ſeveral great guns. 


The town on the other ſide was alſo fortified with 


great ramparts of earth flanked, and a large deep 
graff. The works here were ſet with a quick- ſet 
hedge, which was well kept and neatly ſnorn, and 
had obtained a conſiderable growth at the time of 


his majeſty's happy reſtoration, ſo that here was a 


living ſtrength both pleaſant and uſeful, 


— — tl dl. 


The uſeful blended with the ſweet. 


as the poet hath it. But all this beanty, all this 
ſtrength is of late vaniſhed, eſpecially that on the 
farther ſide, and the old caſtle only after the old 
faſhion is upheld. At whoſe door to leave this 
great neglect I know not. The town on this fide 
was before the war fairly built as to outward ap- 
pearance, moſt houſes boaſting of their neatly 
hewen coyns and arches ; but moſt eſpecially the 
curious workmanſhip of the funnels of their 
chimnies ; and one houſe built backward from the 
ſtreet by one Deveniſh exceeded all the reſt for 
politeneſs of architecture; but this beauty was 
all without doors, for within they were ill ſhapen 
and ill contrived. In the fury of the late war this 
town was wholly deſtroyed by fire, but ſince it hath 
in a good meaſure been repaired, until by a very 
late fire, nineteen of theſe houſes have been again 
turned into cinders, the market-houſe on this fide 
the water hardly having been preſerved. Here 

| were 
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were of old two convents or monaſteries, the one 
on theConnaught ſide called St. Peter's, theother on 


this ſide of Franciſcans founded by Cathal Crui- 
yarig, (or of the red fiſt) but he lived not to 


finiſh it, that work being afterwards done by Sir 
Dillon in 1244“. On this ſide of the river 


likewiſe ſtandeth the pariſh church, a low but well 


built fabrick, and in good repair. This caſtle 
gave the ſtile of viſcount to the right honourable 
the late earl of Ranelagh; and the whole corpora- 
tion ſendeth two burgeſles to our parliament, 
This caſtle and town, during the firſt years of 
the late rebellion and war in 1641, were holdenand 
commanded by the right hon. Roger Jones lord 
viſcount Ranelagh, lord preſident of Connaught, 


but with what forces at firſt or ſtrength I have not 


learned; ſure I am the number was not great ; 
no doubt there was the conſtant ward that always 


was in the king's caſtle, and I believe but very 


little additional ſtrength. For all the cuuntry, 
that lies nigheſt Athlone on both ſides the Shan- 
non, were then for the moſt part of the popiſh 
religion, ſcarce fix families in the county of Weſt- 
Meath were proteſtants; but more particularly 
this town of Athlone were then all papiſts. The 
town itſelf, being of ſtone houſes, without other 
fortification was ſtrong ; nevertheleſs it had walls 
and two towers or gate-houſes, or towers that 
ſcoured the principal ſtreets. The people were 
rich and very early gave the lord preſident their 


faith 


* Sir Hen. Dillon of Drumrany, who came into Ireland 


in 1185, he was here buried. Lodge's peerage, vol. i. p. 146. 


In 1241, Albert archbiſhop of Armagh, conſecrated the 
great church of this monaſtery, Mac Geoghagons. 
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faith and aſſurance to keep and defend their 
town againſt all Iriſh rebels whatſoever, and in 
their aſſurance the lord preſident thought fit to 
withdraw his forces out of the town, truſting 
themſelves with the guard of the town on this ſide 
the bridge. But it was not long before they ap- 
peared in their true colours, for in a few weeks 
time, finding that the preſident, truſting to them, 
went every Sunday with few attendants and no 


apprehenſion of treachery in them, to the church 


which is on this ſide of the town and near Dublin 
gate, they invite Sir James Dillon, who at this time 
commanded all the Iriſh forces within twenty 
miles of Athlone on this fide, to come to them, 


and opening the gates late on a Saturday night, 


receive all his forces into their town without any 
noiſe, deſigning to ſurpriſe the lord preſident, 
his daughters and attendants next day, as they 
ſhould go to church, and having him in their 
cuſtody to attempt the caſtle and garriſon. The 
Iriſh ſoldiers lay quiet till next morning, not one 
appearing abroad. The time for the execution of 
their deſign drawing nigh, the lord preſident being 
ready to go to church, and the ladies taking coach, 
one of the Iriſh ſoldiers fitting and preparing his 
muſquet, it went off unawares; the others who lay 
ready, miſtaking this for their ſignal, poured in 
their ſhot upon the caſtle windows, which altoge- 
ther oppoſe that part of the town on this ſide, 
for as yet the. lord preſident had not appeared on 
the bridge, and by this miſtake, altho' ſome 
damage was done to the houſe, the preſident, his 
family and the king's caſtle were preſerved. 
Sir James being defeated in his expectations, layeth 
cloſe ſiege tothe caſtle on this ſide, and on the Con- 
naught 
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naught fide the Iriſn did the like, blocking up all 
paſſages, and manning all caſtles near hand on both 
ſides the river; and thus beſieged and blocked 
up doth the preſident remain for twenty-two 
weeks time, nor were all the Proteſtant forces in 
Ireland able to relieve them, till ſupplies came 
from England. 
At laſt in April 1642, four regiments of vo- 
lunteers, conſiſting of four thouſand men, beſides 
officers, rendezvoufed at Cheſter for the Iriſh 
ſervice ; the colonels were the lord preſident of 
Munſter, Sir Michael Earnly, colonel Hunks and 
colonel Cromwell. This being now an unhappy 
conjuncture of time, by reaſon of the difference 
between the king and his parliament, the four 
regiments being alſo detained by croſs winds from 
the fea, theircommanders thought it their duty to 
offer their ſervice to his majeſty then at York, 
reſolving to march to him thither, if here were wil- 
ling to accept their ſervice, and command them to 
come: that pious and gracieus prince, tho” he re- 
ceived the offer of their fervice graciouſly, yet re- 
fuſed to accept thereof, ſaying, that being raiſed 
for the ſervice of Ireland and relief of his proteſtant 
ſubjects there, he would not for any ſtreſs he him- 
ſelf was put to, divert them, and adviſed them 
with all diligence to purſue the war there; a 


manifeſt evidence of that excellent king's tender- 


neſs towards his proteſtant ſubjects, then indeed in 
great diſtreſs in this kingdom, and enough alone 
to refute all obloquies that in after and the worſt 
of times, were caſt out againſt the beſt of princes, 
whom all the ages of mankind had ſeen. 
The 
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The wind at laſt putting fair towards the end of 
May, the ſaid regiments with three or four troops 


of horſe and dragoons land in Dublin, and after 
ſome time of refreſhment, they draw into the field, 


under the command of the earl (now duke) of 
Ormond, who then was lieutenant general of the 
army in Ireland, who with them marcheth to the 
relief of Athlone, and by flow but wary marches 
he comes to Ballimore, within ten miles of Ath- 
lone, the Iriſh in all his march not daring to at- 
tempt them, yet {till attended cloſe at his rear, in 
hopes of picking up ſome firagglers or tired per- 
ſons. Hither came the lord preſident to attend 
the general, for now the Iriſh had drawn off all 
their blockades, and here received from him two 
full regiments of foot, his own and Sir Michael 
Earnly's, and two troops, the Lord Digby's of 
horſe, and lieutenant colonel Moyle's of dragoons, 


but without any manner of proviſion, not ſo 


much as one biſcuit ; they being to be received 
into a place, that had been blocked up and deſti- 
tute of all neceſſaries. In the whole conduct of 
this affair the care and vigilance of the general 
was conſpicuous, who in all this time lodged not 
one night from the army, nor was known ſo 
much as once to have his boots pulled off. The 
preſident having received theſe forces, ſent them 
to ſeveral quarters, ſome to Ballinecloffy, of whoſe 
hard fate (a bad omen to the whole party) I ſpoke 


before, ſome to Connorſtown, and ſome elſewhere, 
and it was expected, that having a force now ſo 


conſiderable, he might have lived of himſelf, and 


on the blood of his enemies, making theſe who 


had been before ſo hardy as to beſiege him, now 
to maintain him; but the preſident, of temper 
exceeding 
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exceeding good, juſt, and honourable, was fitter 


forruleand command in time of peace, rather than 
war ; nevertheleſs he often made impreſſions on 
the enemy, never met them but had advantage 
of them, yet wanting falt, and having but little 
bread and that very bad, in a ſhort time his men 
began to fall into fluxes and other emaciating diſ- 
eaſes, and tho' he was now free on all hands, was 
under as bad or worſe circumſtances, as when 
blocked up; his men began to die apace of all 


manner of diſeaſes, which idleneſs (the ruſt of men 


of the blade) want of bread and employment 
uſually bring along with them, inſomuch that in 
one month's time, the ſoldiers died faſter almoſt 
than their ſurviving comrades could make graves 
for them. 


At this time it was that ſixteen reſolute blades, 
rather than die at home like rotten ſheep, reſolved 


to attempt to make their way with their arms in 
theirhands toDublin. They take their journey out 
of Athlone by night, but were met at Lowbaſkin, 
about nine miles from Athlone, and were there by 
the Iriſh miſerably butchered. Things going thus 
ill at home, about the middle of July the preſi- 
dent takes the field, and marcheth intoConnaught, 
with a force of nine hundred foot and two or three 
troops of horſe with one good battering gun; 


they fat down with this force about the caftle of 


Ballymartell ſeven miles from Athlone, in the 


road to Roſcommon , this he forceth to yield. 
Thence he immediately advanceth before Ballin- 


tobber, the chief ſeat of O'Connor : here were 
in a body about three thouſand horſe and foot of 


Mayo forces under the command of one Butler, 
together ** the county of Roſcommon forces 
under 
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under O'Connor himſelf. The preſident, that he 
might draw them into the plain grounds, makes 
ſhew of retreat for about three miles, when facing 
about he chargeth the enemy who had followed 
him, but in very good order, and were drawn up, 
and after a ſhort diſpute he defeated their united 
forces. Thus wherever he ſaw an enemy he was 
viclorious, and yet ſo unfortunate, as by all to be 
nothing advantaged, nor have his men better fed 
or better clad, but ſtill to remain under the ſame 
ſick neſſes and hardſhips as before, a clear demon- 
ſtration that the preſident knew better how to get 
than how to uſe a victory. After this victory, 
having neither proviſions and ſcarce ammunition, 
he was forced to betake himſelf a little too early 
in the year to his winter quarters, and dividing his 
forces, ſome he quarters with Sir Michael Earnly 
in Roſcommon, and ſome he marches back to 
Athlone. During his abſence in Connaught, Sir 
James Dillon was not idle in Weſt-Meath ; he 
had made a blockade and encamped at Ballagheron, 


three miles eaſt of Athlone upon a paſs, and 


from thence took the opportunity of the preſident's 
abſence to ſtorm the town on this ſide, being at 
this time but weakly manned ; the foldiers for- 
{ook the walls, and betook themſelves to the de- 


fence of the houſes that were in themſelves 


ſtrong and flanked each other. He prevailed not 
againſt any but the hoſpital ; that he forced and 
fired, and in it twenty ſick ſoldiers were miſerably 
burnt ; but he enjoyed not his triumph long, for 
captain St. George advancing from the caſtle 
ſide with his company, beat him out again with the 
loſs and ſlaughter of many of his men, and forced 
him back to his former ſtation at Ballagheron. 
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Soon after thisSir Michael Earnly was commanded 


to attack him in his camp, which he did and forced 
him to retire to his ſtronger caſtles of Killinure 


and Killing-faughny. But as ſoon as his back 


was turned he took up his old ftation again, and 
thence continued to diſtreſs the town as formerly, 
ſuffering no proviſions to be brought in, and thus 
again thro' famine and the badneſs of that ſmall 


diet, the ſoldiers began to die apace, and the preſi- 


dent being now under greater difficulties than ever, 
ordered lieut. col. Moyle, an expert ſoldier, with 
his troop of dragoons, to attempt to make his 
way to Dublin, to ſolicit for relief. He marches 
out, but after ſome miles travel, is met by very 
conſiderable forces of the Iriſh, and the alarm ſtil] 
increaſing, he was forced to retire fighting every 
ſtep back again; and thus filling up all the mea- 
fures of a gallant commander and expert ſoldier, 
he made a gallant retreat without loſs of one man. 
Being hereat nothing diſcouraged, he undertakes 
after a few days the ſame march, and thro' many 
difficulties and hardſhips, often fighting in great 


hazard, he at laſt made his paſſage and brought 


his troop ſafe to Dublin ; there he ſets forth the 


deplorable caſe of the Engliſh regiments at Ath- 


lone. But alas! the ſtate was then in no condition 
to afford relief, they were at that time themſelves 
under great preſſures; pity and commiſerate their 


eſtate they could, help or relieve they could not. 


The lieutenant-col. ſeeing he could not prevail, 


takes up his ſtation elſewhere in the war, for inaſ- 1 


much as he could not, with Noah's dove, bring 
with him the olive branch, he reſolves with her, 
at her third going forth, to return to the ark no 


more. 
Things 
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Things going every day worſe and worſe at 
Athlone, the preſident is forced to conelude a ceſ- 


ſation with Sir James Dillon, by which the country 


was permitted and encouraged to ſupply and fur- 
niſh the markets. But alas! the poor ſoldiers 
were little advantaged thereby, for having no mo- 
ney wherewith to buy, they were tantalized, not 
relieved, by the plenty of the markets. 

During this treaty of ceſſation, the preſident 
had ſeveral meetings abraad with Sir James Dillon 
and his party, in one of which one Mr, Dalton, 


the ſon and heir of John Dalton of Mullin- 


Mihan, who had married the lord biſhop of 
Elphin's daughter, a very honeſt gentleman and 
a good proteſtant, who had all along continued 
conftant and faithful to the Engliſh party at Ath- 
lone, took a fancy to ſtep abroad, in the preſident's 
company, to ſee his kinſmen and ſuppoſed friends. 
They flock about him, and making ſhew of 
great love, engage him in drink, and detain 
him beyond the time of the parley, ſo that una- 


; wares he ſtays, after the preſident was retired to 


Athlone, amidſt his ſuppoſed friends, but indeed 
real enemies, who now firſt made him a priſoner, 
telling him the time of the truce was over, &c. and 
immediately they ſend to acquaint his father old 
Dalton of Mullin-Mihan, and demand to know 
what he would have done with him ; he out of 
bravado, whether really deſirous his ſon ſhould 


ſuffer or not is uncertain, aſked why they had not 
| hanged the raſcal ? With this kind of anfwer the 


meſſenger returns, and they, in whoſe cuſtody he 
was, made no more ado, but immediately truſs- up 
the poor gentleman, merely for being a proteſtant 
and preſerving his faith and loyalty to his king. 

| | | His 
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His widow remains with us to this day, a lady of 
excellent parts, and a living teſtimony of this 
cruelty and perfidiouſneſs. But let us return. 


The preſident being under theſe ill circum- 


ſtances, was very deſirous to have at leaſt his 
daughters and ſome other ladies in a place of com- 


fort and ſafety, reſolving in his own perſon to 


abide all hardſhips to the uttermoſt, giving ſeveral 
diftant meetings to Sir James Dillon, he prevailed 
with him at laſt to procure from the great council 
then at Kilkenny, free paſſage for his daughters 
and other ladies and their menial ſervants towards 
Trim; and Sir James himſelf undertook the con- 
voy, and very honourably performed his under- 
taking therein; for ſoon after he delivered up the 
ladies and his charge ſafe to Sir R. Greenvill at 
Trim, which proved that happy occaſion of the 


moſt cdnfiderable defeat that the Iriſh got in the 


firſt two or three years of the war. For ſoon after 


tat excellent and incomparable lady, the lady 
_ Catharine daughter to the earl of Corke, and wife 


to Mr. Arthur Jones, ſon to the lord preſident, 
now lady viſcounteſs dowager Ranelagh, who 
indeed had been the chief of his charge, being 
come to Dublin, and having audience before the 
ſtate, ina moſt elegant and polite oration, ſo pathe- 
tically ſet forth the diſtreſs, under which the poor 
remains of the Engliſh at Athlone laboured, that 


maugre all the neceſſities and preſſure under which 


the ſtate then groaned, a convoy to bring off the 
diſtreſſed Engliſh is reſolved on, altho' if that 


convoy had miſcarried, it might, as things then 


ſtood, have hazarded the loſs of all the Engliſh 
and proteſtants in Ireland, at leaſt about Dublin. 
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thereof as far as Rochonell, the laſt of this coun- 
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— at quid forma es facundia poſſit tunc patuit. 
The power of wit and beauty ſhe diſplayed. 


And accordingly that gallant commander Sir 


Richard Grenvill is pitched upon for this ſo im- 


portant a ſervice, to whom all the forces that 


could be ſpared from Dublin, Trim and all gar- 


riſons within call, in all not exceeding eleven 


hundred horſe and foot, whereof proportionably 
but very few horſe, were conſigned. With theſe 
he marches to Athlone, in all his way not im- 
peded, only with ſome little appearances and diſ- 


rant fkirmiſhes not worth mentioning, At Ath- 
lone he ſtays a few days until the ſcattered parties 
were united from their ſeveral garrifons, when 


all come topether they were not above four hun- 


dred and fifty, whereof many were ſo ſick and 


weak that they were not able to march, ſo miſer- 
ably had they been waſted with famine and fick- 
neſs in about ſeven months time, for it was now 
about the beginning of February, 1642. The 
lick ſoldiers were carried on their captains waggons 
and other ways alfo of carriage were prepared 
for them. The King's caſtle was committed to 
4 cuſtody of the lord viſcount Dillon of Cof- 

oe. 

Thus all being in a readineſs, not the ſoldiers 


only, but all the Engliſh and proteſtants reſolve. 


on this march, and with them I ſhall intreat my 
reader to take his fhare. in the toils and hazards 
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gar, in the way to Dublin, upon a pals, I believe, 
not above ſixty yards in breadth of good channel 
ground. The neck of ground that here divides 
between two large and ſpacious moors, is not long 
before it opens and enlarges itſelf; not much 


above one hundred yards within it is a high riſing 


ground, wherein is ſeated a caſtle, and ſome part 


of an old bawn wall, having a ſmall round turret 
on one end, all which one above another command 


this narrow paſs. The moor on each hand this 
paſs hath in all ages been eſteemed impaſſible for 


* horſemen, being of a low meadowiſh ground, 
interlarded in many parts with very deep ſloughs 
.or guts, where water ſometimes falls, nevertheleſs 
they are traverſable enough by light foot-men. 
Theſe moors or low grounds are ſo widely extend- 


ed, that without a mile or two's travel backwards 
and fetching a compaſs of much more ground, 
there is no paſſage on either hand for horſe or 


cart. This place hath its name from an ancient 


leader of the Iriſh nation called O Connell Car- 


nagh, who here in ſome age of the world, by I 
know not whom, was defeated, the memory of 
which action lives only in the name of the place, 


for Rochonell being interpreted, imports O 


Connell's route or defeat. On this ſo advantageous 


a piece of ground to oppoſe or diſpute a paſſage, 
had no leſs a perſon than the great general Preſton, 


with all the choice forces not only of Weſt- 


Meath, but all he could for the time get together 


throughout all Leinſter, ſeated himſelf; and to 


make ſure work, he cauſed a trenck to be made 
and a redoubt or breaſt-work to be caſt up, quite 


acroſs the forementioned neck of ground, where 


narroweſt 
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narroweſt from moor to moor, wherein he poſted 
his ſon col. Inigo or Diego Preſton, ſince lord 
of Tarah, who had lately arrived from ſervice 


in Flanders, with three hundred choice men. 
Within them where the ground, as I ſaid, enlarges 
itſelf, was the whole army drawn up in very good 
order, their ſeveral battalions of foot appeared 
flanked with their horſe, the caſtle alſo above the 
walls was manned. Their whole army, as I have 
heard ſome ſay, conſiſted of ſeven thouſand horſe 
and foot, others have not owned ſo much; how- 
ever the additional multitude of ſpectators who 
covered the adjoining ground, encreaſed very much 
the reputation of their numbers. They flocked 
hither this day in hopes'to ſee a certain old pro- 
phecy ſulfilled in favour of themſelves; which 
was, that a battle ſhould be fought at Rochonell 
between the Engliſh and Iriſh, and that the fide 
or party that ſhould win the battle, ſhould alſo 
win all Ireland. In this manner and poſture did 
general Preſton attend the arrival of the Engliſh. 
The Engliſh being but an handful in compa- 
riſon, had now paſſed Mullingar, with their fick 
and tired men. When behold ! their ſcouts bring 
in the haſty news to Sir Richard Grenvill, who 
commanded the field, of a great formidable army 
drawn up at Rochonell to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Immediately Sir Richard draws up his forces, 


which were in their march, into a poſture of fight- 


ing, for which he prepares. Being advanced 
within kenning of his enemy, he finds his ſcouts 
had truly informed, that col. Diego Preſton, ſo 
advantageouſly poſted, ſo well lined, muſt be 
attacked, muſt be beaten out of his breaſt work, 
after that the whole army engaged and beaten 
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Battle of too, or elſe na paſſage, and if no paſſage all mvſt 
— periſh by the {word ; Sir Richard delays not, com- 


mands firſt one body of foot to advance to the 


breaſt work and force their enemy thence. They 


advance up cloſe and fire, but Preſton appears re- 
ſolute to keep his ſtation ; he receives our ſhot, 
and returns his; theſe firſt failing in their at- 
tempt, another body is commanded up to relieve 
and ſecond them ; they alſo make their impreſ- 
ſions but to no purpoſe, Preſton will not eaſily 


quit his poſt; thus all the foot take their turns 


and all in vain; at length the weak Athlone re- 
giments, who in this day's march had the rear are 


come up; they muſt on alſo and try their for- 


tunes; but here it was well worthy the courage 
of Engliſhmen to ſee with what alacrity and 


cheerfulneſs thoſe poor, weak men addreſs them- 
ſelves to the fight, even the very ſick men, who 


hitherto had lain groaning in their uneaſy waggons 
and carts, now forſake their beds of ſorrow, and 
forgetting they had hitherto been ſick, they ſpring 
out as cheerful, as if they had not laſt night ſtriven 


with the pangs of ſorrow and death. In ſhort 


they advance with as much Courage as the ſtrong- 


eſt men there, and what is wanting in their 


ſtrength, is ſupplied i in their hopes of being ſoon 


either victors or ending their painful lives, in a 
leſs lingering and more glorious death. The lord 


preſident's regiment attempt with pike and ſhot, 

as cloſe as hand and foot could, and try if not by 
force of their arms, yet by the terror of their 
ghaſtly countenance to frighten Prefton out of 
his ſo well defended redoubt; but in vain Don 
Diego, who had learned abroad what ſervice was, 


was not more caſy to be frighted than forced to 
quit 
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quit his ſtation; he had by this time once or twice 


been relieved by freſh men from their greater 
body, and appeared now as reſolute as at the firſt 
onſet ; however no reſpite was given him, and 
the repulſed parties ſtill relieve one another by 
turns, Sir Richard being reſolved either to force 
his way, or here end his days. During this en- 
gagement, Sir Michael Earnly had been com- 
manded to face their horſe on the bog ſide; he 
oppoſed their right wing of horſe command by 
capt. Bryen, and plied them with his ſmall ſhot. 
This gentleman was that day one of their beſt 
officers; he had been a German ſoldier, and 
came over in the Engliſh ſervice, had been cornet 
unto Sir Thomas Lucas, but at this time was 
revolted, and took to the Iriſh fide ; he had till 
now ſtood manfully all their ſhot, when at laſt 
receiving a ſhot in his thigh bone, he fell from his 
horſe; his fall ſo diſcouraged his followers, that 
they now no longer ſtood their ground, but drew 
back under ſome covert from Sir Michael's ſhot. 
This gentleman's fall, and the retiring of his 
party that enſued, I look on to be the firſt ſtep to 
that glorious victory that ſoon after followed, for 
hereby was opportunity miniſtered to that worthy 
perſon, major Morice, major to the earl of Or- 
mond, who commanded as mayor this day in the 
field ; he ſeeing what was done, and the ground 
being no, longer incumbered by thoſe horſe, at- 
tempted to ride over one of theſe guts or ſloughs 
in the moor, eſtemed *till now impaſſable for horſe, 
but he found it otherwiſe, and retiring back again 
he was immediately adviſed by Sir Michael Earnly, 
to acquaint Sir Charles Coot, who that day com- 


manded 
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manded the horſe that were in the field; he readily 


advanced and paſſing with his horſe charged that 


wing that had already retired on the fall of their 
leader; they ſtood not his charge but fell back in 
diſorder ; at which the whole field take the ſame 


courſe and fly; young col. Preſton that hitherto 


had defended his poſt ſo manfully, thinks now fit 


as haſtily to quit it; in a moment the whole 
ground is cleared of the enemy, having broken 
all orders and ranks, they flee on all hands and the 
Engliſh purſue. Many officers took to the caſtle, 
and yielded themſel ves priſoners of war. Eleven 
foot colours and one horſe colours were taken; 
col. Preſton, that ſo gallantly had maintained 
his ſtation, was taken in the purſuit, having re- 
ceived a wound in the head. The new French 
arms, and the fine collars of bandoleers, are now 
taken up apace, the Iriſh ſoldiers diſcharging them- 
ſelves of them as clogs; for as the matter ſtands 
now with them, one pair of heels is worth two 
pair of hands. The ſlaughter of this day was not 
proportionable to the number, or eagerneſs of the 
conteſt, more by odds fell in the purſuit than in the 
action. On the Engliſh part fell very few; Sir 
Abraham Shipman was deeply wounded in the 
breaſt on the firſt onſet, but recovered afterwards. 
The Engliſh continued the chace on all hands, and 
had the ſpoil of the field ; but to them whoſe lot it 


fell to follow the chace northerly ſoon appeared a 


ſemblance of new work, for by the time they had 
purſued as far as Lough-Foyle, not two miles, 
behold! our county of Longford neighbours 
appear as auxiliaries in a full body, who now 


' makehaſte, hoping to put in for ſhare in the glory 


of the action. I will not ſay, that they might have 
appeared 
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appeared ſooner, if they had pleaſed, as ſome in 
this country have reported, I am ſure they came 
too ſoon for themſelves, for finding they had now 
a victorious enemy to encounter with, they retire 
in the ſame diſorder they found their neighbours 
in, and about the verges of this lake met their 
fate they made ſo great haſte to overtake, ſuch 
only outliving the diſhonour as had the good 
fortune to betake themſelves timely to their heels, 
It fared better with the county of Cavan gentle- 
men, who alſo were making all ſpeed imaginable 
on the ſame errand, for meeting at good diſtance 
by thoſe that fled ere they could reach the bridge 
of Ballinelack, with the tidings of the defeat, 
they fairly retire without ſo much as ſeeing an 
enemy, and march home in as good order as they 
came forth, thinking it no matter of prudence to 
provoke a victorious enemy. This was indeed a 
ſignal day, a day of deliverance, for if all cir- 
cumſtances be conſidered, there was but little 
ground for the Engliſh to have hoped to eſcape, 
but that God, not themſelves, ordered ways be- 
yond hopes for their preſervation. The number 
of the ſlain in this action from firſt to laſt is un- 
certain, many more eſcaped by flight than fell. 
The victorious Engliſh reunite under their colours, 
and march ſafe to Dublin, ſending before them the 
Joyful news of this good day by captain Vaughan, 
who, as well for his good ſervice, as news, was 
knighted. 

Having now traced thro' the places of moſt 
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to ſpeak of the manners and cuſtoms of this >... 


people, and then conclude theſe my remarks. In 
this I ſhall be more general, for that I find little 
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or nothing that can be ſaid in this county in this 
reſpect, that may not be ſaid indifferently of all. 

The cuſtoms therefore and matmers of theſe 

eople of old were in many inſtances, what we 
term rude and barbarous, much after the habit 
of our former Britons and other Europeans and 
more eaſterly nations, before the power of the 
ancient Romans prevailed, who by conquering and 
bringing them under ſubjection, wrought and 
moulded them into politeneſs of manners and 
civil conſtitutions. In like manner our Engliſh, 


after they had in Henry the ſecond's days and 


ſucceeding times got footing in this iſland, took 
care by ſtatute laws, to aboliſh the worſt and moſt 
rude of their uſages, and in their ſtead, to intro- 


duce the Engliſh cuſtoms, laws, habit and 


language. . 

It muſt be owned, that this work, tho' a matter 
of great good and concern to this nation, in gene- 
ral went but ſlowly on, it receiving many interrup- 
tions, eſpecially when any diſquiet happened in the 
Engliſh nation, and the people, tenacious enongh 
of their ancient habits, did but ſlowly come into 
the Engliſh lure in this affair ; ſome countries con- 
tinued rude a long time, and fome are not quite 
civilized to this day; and hereunto many things 
concur. Firſt, The many diſtractions of England 
by civil war and conteſts within itſelf, which not 
only occaſioned diviſions, from minding the inter- 
eſts of this nation, but gave advantageous oppor- 
tunities to the people to ſhake off, if poſſible, the 
Engliſh yoke. We need not travel far back into 
antiquity for an inſtance hereof ; we have one too 
freſh in our own memory, the rebellion and war 
of 1641, enterprized at a time, when the king . 

is 
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his parliament were at unhappy variance with 


each other, and maintained during the raging war 
that enſued on theſe differences, in England, are 
ſufficient teſtimonies not only what influences the 
diſorders of England have over Ireland, one 
whereof was the withdrawing our armies hence, 
when we were in a fair proſpect of giving a ſpec- 
dy end to that unnatural rebellion and war. But 


what uſe the natives endeavour to make of them, 


manifeſted in their treaty with a foreign prince, to 
be received by him unto his protection, that with 
more eaſe and ſecurity, they might ſhake off the 
Engliſh yoke. 


In the next place I rank the degeneracy of Degene- 


many Enghſh families, as a great hindrance. of _ 
the reducing this people to civility, occaſioned not 


only by foſtering, that is having their children Foſtering 
nurſed and bred during their tender years by the and Mar- 


Iriſh, but much more by marriages with them, by 
means whereof our Engliſh, in too many great 


families, became a few generations, one both in 
manners and intereſts with the Iriſh; inſomuch Iriſh 
as many of them have not doubted to aſſume even names 


Iriſh names and appellations; inſtances hereof 
are but too many even this very day : thus a 
Birmingham is called by them Mc. Yores, Fitz- 
Simmons Mc. Kuddery, Weyſly Mc. Falrene, &c. 
and from men thus metamorphoſed what could be 
expected? But to evidence the great evils that 
enſue on theſe mixtures we have a very late in- 
ſtance in one Tarrington ſome years ſince hanged 
in Connaught, as a tory ; this fellow was the ſon 
of an Engliſh ſoldier, who came over during the 
late war and quartered at Athlone; he marrying 


an Iriſh woman and dying left a young ſon to her 
tuition ; 
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tuition ; ſhe bred him up after her manner, and 
he had ſo far degenerated in his generation, that 
on his trial he could not ſpeak one word of Eng- 
liſh, and appeared with leſs either of Engliſh man- 
ners or demeanour, than the meaneſt of the Iriſh 
themſelves. But too many inſtances of this ſort 
could be brought nearer home; | know the ſons 
of Engliſhmen in my neighbourhood, who al- 
ready are become Iriſh both in intereſt, education 
and religion, and very little differing from this 


Tarrington of whom we have ſpoken. 


Emulati- A third cauſe why the Iriſh were not ſooner re- 


ons be- 


duced to the Engliſh cuſtoms and manners, was the 


tween the emulations and ſtrifes that have been between the 


Engliſh. 


Neglect 
of our 
kings. 


greateſt of our Engliſh families themſelves, who 
for many generations together being ſucceſſively 
at ſtrife, minded more their particular ſplenetic 
diſcord than the public good, or their common 
intereſt; whence often it fell out, that inſtead of 
reducing the Iriſh to good order, they themſelves 


ſometimes became obnoxious to them, and were 


forced to make ſuit unto them for aid in their 
hereditary conteſts ; and thus weakening each 
other, they become the ſport and may-game 
of them, who made a gain of their mutual 
loſſes. 

A fourth cauſe, was the neglect of ſeveral of 
our former kings, many of them ſeeming little to 
regard or eſteem Ireland, looking on it as a place 
of charge and burden without any advantage to 
the crown; and indeed it hath proved fo for many 
generations together. But I may imagine that the 
cauſe proceeded moſtly from their own neglect of 
it. But the ſmall regard that one of the wiſeſt of 

Our 
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our princes, Henry the ſeventh, had hereof in the 
firſt years of his reign had like to have coſt him 
dear; for both Lambert Simnell and Perkin 
Warbeck, two mock princes, found here pro- 
tection, encouragement and ſupport ; ſo great af- 
fection had this nation borne to the houſe of York, 
that they willingly ſuffered themſelves to be cheat- 
ed by any that had but the impudence to ſay they 
were of that houſe. Quod volumus facile credimus. 
From hence the one immediately and the other 
after found countenance and relief in Scotland, 
invaded England, and had not the providence of 
God and the good fortune in arms of that prince 
interpoſed, they might have ſhaken his throne, 
and tumbled his crown into the mire. 
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To theſe may be added the corruption of ſome Corrupti- 


On O 


inferior officers of juſtice, as ſeneſchals, ſub-ſhe-ggcer.. 


riffs, -&c. and ſuch alſo as have obtained grant, 
from the crown of forfeitures or penal ſtatutes. 


Theſe whoſe duty it is to enquire after and puniſh 
ſome ſort of offenders againſt law; as for inſtance, 
| ſuch as plow or draw their horſes by the tail, burn 


corn in the ſtraw, &c. theſe very perſons in ſome 
parts of this kingdom, inſtead of ſuppreſſing 
theſe barbarous and evil cuſtoms do encourage 
them, by taking a general ſmall compoſition, as 
one penny per houſe tolicence or connive at them, 
to uſe their barbariſms without puniſhment ; and 
this I have on good authority heard, is this day 
done in that great lordſhip of Boreſhoole in Con- 


naught. | 


I might farther add, at leaſt for this laſt century, 


the religion generally profeſſed by the natives, the 


Roman, to which they make it their glory, that 


they ſo tenaciouſly adhere ; and they ſeem to do 


it as it were in contradiſtinction to the Engliſh, 
| who 
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who generally have embraced the reformed, not 


unlike the Indian in the poet, 


. "AS 


who heaven wou'd for bear, 
Becauſe he heard the Spaniards were there. 
CLEVELAND. 


Theſe, I ſuppoſe, may be reckoned among the 


| cauſes of the flow progreſs this nation hath made 


towards civility, and accommodation to our Eng= 
liſh laws and cuſtoms, yet theſe notwithſtanding, 


this people, eſpecially in this and the adjoining 


countries, are in our days become more polite and 
civil than in former ages, and ſeem very forward 


to accommodate themſelves to the Engliſh modes, 


particularly in their habit, language, and ſurnames, 
which by all manner of ways they ſtrive to make 


Engliſh, or Engliſh like; this I ſpake of the infe- 


Iriſh nowrior rank of them. Thus you have Mac Gowne 


change 
their 


names 


into 
Engliſh. 


Lan- 


guage. 
Habit. 


ſurname himſelf Smith; Mac Killy, Cock; Mac 


Spollane, Spencer ; Mac Kegry, Leſtrange ; &c. 
Herein making ſome ſmall amends for our dege- 
nerate Engliſn before ſpoken of. All the youth 


of this age learn to ſpeak Engliſh in their petty | 
ſchools, the only good they learn there, nor is 


there now any more appearance of the Iriſh cap, 
mantle, or trowſes, at leaſt in theſe countries; and 
altho' the language yet remains, it is nevertheleſs 
ſo adulterated, by the multitude of Engliſh words 
adopted to it, that it remains no where now in its 
purity ; I know ſeveral perſons of worth, who 
not only ſpeak, but write and read their tongue 
exceedingly well, who profeſs they not only 
meet with many hard words they underſtand 


not, 
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not, but ſome whole Iriſh books, of which they 
are not able to give any manner of account. 

The nobility and gentry value themſelves very Antiqua- 
high on the ſtock of their antiquity and deſcent, *“. 
and in this reſpect they little ſet by others; you 
ſhall meet with one or more antiquaries, as they are 
termed, that is deducers of their pedigrees, in Pedigrees. 
every great family, who will with as much confi- 
dence and aſſurance, rip up even unto Adam, ſuch 
a perſon's progenitors, as if Adam were but of 
yeſterday ; he mouts up as high as Noah as aſ- 

| ſuredly, as if unto. him he had as good authority, 
for what he delivers, as he has from Noah to 
Adam, and what theſe men ſo deliver is believed 
with equal aſſurance : nevertheleſs they are forced 
by the way to ſtep into Spain, and then again to 
touch at Egypt, in both which places I dare ven- 
ture my credit, very little will be found on inqui- 
ry, that can ſuſtain theſe their confident deduc- 
tions, As for England they love it not ſo well ag 
to honour it with their pedigrees ; and yet in all 
likelihood this iſland muſt have been firſt peopled 


out of it; for he who in enquiries of ſo great an- 
# tiquity; whereof no unqueſtionable records are to 
: be met with, makes his deduQtion with moſt ſhew | 
, of probability, ought to be eſteemed the moſt , 
equal accountant of time ; now let all men judge 


whether is moſt likely that Ireland ſhould be peo- 


s pled from Britain or Spain, the one being in view 
E of it at one end and of the main continent at the 
0 other end; whereas the nigheſt coaſt of Spain is 
e 


not to be reached under ſeveral weeks ſail, even 
J with a fair wind, and that in theſe our days where- 
din the art of navigation hath attained to a high 
, perfection. 


But 
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But leaving every man to enjoy his own ſenti- 
ments in this matter; I ſhall here, if my reader 


pleaſes, attempt to divert him with a pleaſant ſtory 


of one of theſe pedigreers, whereby will appear 


what value they have for theſe genealogies; a cer- 


tain gentleman of Engliſh deſcent, and that nv 


higher than queen Elizabeth's days, whoſe father 


linked with one of the antient Iriſh families, hap- 
pened to be preſent when one of theſe genealogiſts 
was with great ſatisfaction and veneration received 
by the hearers. This gentleman merrily requeſt- 
ed the antiquary to rip up his pedigree alſo; the 


confident time-talker replied, that I can do with 


great caſe, for you are the ſon of ſuch a perſon, 
naminghis father, the ſon of ſuch a perſon, nam- 
ing his grand father, the ſon of ſuch a great per- 
ſon, naming his great grand father by his ſurname, 
who came over, and there ſtops ; what ſays that 

gentleman, can you go no farther ? No ſays 


the genealogiſt, not by your father's ſide ; but if 


you will have your pedigree by your mother's fide, 
I will ſet you up to the devil's houſe ! ſpeaking 
theſe laſt words in a far differing tone, and as a 

man rapt up in an ecſtacy. 
One great evil of this vanity in our Iriſh 
gentry is, that you ſhall hardly meet with any of 
them, that ſcorns not to take up any manual craft, 
whereby they may earn an honeſt livelihood, as 
if like cameleons, they could live on theſe airy 
vanities, that thus puff up their minds. They will 
walk from houſe to houſe with their greyhound, 
their conſtant attendant, and ſpend their whole 
age in idle wandring and coſhering, as they term 
it, and live, as if they were born only fruges 
conſumere. 
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conſumere. Againſt theſe were our ſtatutes made 
of coſhering and idle wandring. But alas not in 
this inſtance only, but in many more may we 


complain with the poet, 


| Quid triftes querimoniæ 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 
Druid leges fine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ? 
Hon acts. 


But wherefore do we thus complain, 

If juſtice wear her awful ſword in vain ? 

And what are laws, unleſs obey'd 

By the lame moral virtues they were made ? 

| FrANCts. 


And againſt ſuch fruitleſs idle perſons, the ſame 
judicious poet thus very ingenioully elſewhere 
inveighs. 


— — Fame ſervit meptus * 
Qu flupet in titulis et imagimibus : Quid oportet 
Nos facere a vulgo longe lateque remotos. 

| HoR Ack. 


— = ſlaves to fame 
And with a ſtupid admiration gaze 
When the long race its images diſplays; 
But how ſhall we, who differ far and wide 
From the mere vulgar, this great point decide? 
FRANCIS. 


This people of old were very famous for their Learn- 


learning; and indeed in thoſe dark ages of the ing. 
| world, 
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world, wherein barbariſm, like a torrent, over- 
flowed all our European countries, here only 


learning found ſanctuary. Here then were many 


famous ſchools, and marts of letters, whereof 


Foure before mentioned was one, and hither from 


all parts of Europe they traded for this commo- 
dity. | 


Exemplo patrum commotus amore legend;, 
quit ad Hlibernos, ſophid mirabili claros. 


Nurtur'd from youth in learning's mazy ſtore, 
He ſought, for wifdom fam'd, Hibernia's ſhore, 


And altho' learning in this our age, and for ſome 
ages paſt, hath again got footing in Europe, inſo- 
mueh 2s now it ſeems to exceed inarts and ſciences 
all former times, no country that I hear of on this 
fide the Bofphorus, except Greece once the miſtreſs 


of all learning itſelf, being void thereof, yet hath 


ſhe not yet quite forſaken this ifland, for the peo- 


ple till retain an ardent deſire for learning, and 
both at home and abroad do attain unto good 


meaſures thereof. There are from the higheſt to 
the loweſt claſſes of them that are very ingenious 
and docile ; in this only unhappy, that they will 
not breed their youth in our univerſities, neither in 
this kingdom nor in England, becauſe of the 
religion thereia profeſſed, but chooſe rather, being 
not permitted to have public ſchools of their own, 
to educate their children under private profeſſors, 
or elſe ſend them abroad into France or Spain for 


| their breeding. Neither is a prieſt now among 


them of any repute, if he has not ſpent ſome 
; years 
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ty from the higheſt to the loweſt, even the mean- 
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years abroad. They are much given to Hoſpita- rg 
ity 


eſt will receive into his houſe a ſtranger, and im- 


part the beſt of his fare unto him: in this gene- 


roſity they ſeem rather to exceed on occaſions 
than fall ſhort, eſpecially when they make any 
public treats, for at ſuch time it is uſual with them 
not to ſuffer their gueſt to part until their whole 
ſtock of proviſion. be ſpent. Their women are women 
generally beautiful, and love highly to ſet them hand- 
ſelves out in the moſt faſhionable dreſs they can ſome. 
attain. | „ | 

Every Iriſh ſurname or family name hath either gur 
O or Mac prefixed, concerning which I have found names. 
ſome make this obſervation, but I dare not under- 
take it ſhall hold univerſally true, that ſuch as 
have O prefixed, were of old ſuperior lords or 
princes, as O Neal, O Donnell, O Mellaghlin, 
&c. and ſuch as have Mac, were only great men, 


* 


viz. lords, thanes, as Mac Gennis, Mac Loghlin, 
Mac Doneho, &c. But however this obſervation 


hold, it is certain they take much liberty, and ſeem 

to do it with delight, in giving of nick- names; 

if a man have any imperfection or evil habit, he Nici 
ſhall be ſure to hear of it in the nick-name. Thus names. 
if he be blind, lame, ſquint-eyed, grey-eyed, be 

a ſtammerer in ſpeech, left-handed, to be ſure he 

ſhall have one of theſe added to his name; ſo alſo 
from his colour of hair, as black, red, yellow, 
brown, &e. and from his age, as young, old, or 
from what he addicts himſelf to or much delights 

in, as in draining, building, fencing, or the like; ſo 


as no man whatever can eſcape a nick-name, who 


lives among them or converſeth with them, and 
ſometimes, ſo libidinous are they in this kind of 
I raillery, 
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raillery, they will give nick- names per antiphraſim, 
or contrariety of ſpeech. Thus a man of ex- 
. cellent parts and beloved of all men, ſhall be 
called, Grana, that is naughty or fit to be 
complained of; if a man have a beautiful coun- 
tenance, or lovely eyes, they will call him, Cuiegh, 


that is ſquint- eyed; if a great houſe-keeper, he 


ſhall be called, Ackeriſagh, that is, greedy. 
TY The landlords of old were, and till are great 
lords op- oppreſſors of their tenants and followers, and very 
preſſors. much given to coſher upon them, that is, to come 
for ſome time with their family and live on them; 
nevertheleſs they are very induſtrious to preſerve 
them from the wrongs and oppreſſions of others; 
and if this were the utmoſt of their kindneſs to 
their tenants it were truly commendable, but in 
this they too often exceed, for many of them 
will not ſpare to protect their tenants againſt the 
payment of their juſt debts; inſomuch as after 
you have been at coſt and charges in the law, and 
come with your execution, you happen well if you 


find not all your debtor's goods ſeized on by the 


landlord for his rent, and ſo mean a matter it is 
with an Iriſhman to be protected by his landlord 
from the injuries of others, that it is a common 
ſaying in the mouths of moſt of them, What 
boots it me to have a landlord, if he defend nie 
not, both in juſt and unjuſt cauſes; and another 
ſaying they have as rife as this, Defend me and 
ſpend me, inſomuch that it ſeems they give them - 
ſelves up to their landlord's pleaſure, as to what 
he willeth for himſelf, in caſe he will ſuffer none 


elſe to do the like. Theſe things, tho' true as to 


the main, admit of many exceptions : for I know 
ſeveral that are truly juſt and conſcientious in 
| ge their 
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their ways, both ſuperiors and inferiors; and 
this matter of exception holds not only in this 
inſtance but in moſt of what I have written, or 
ſhall write of all degrees of this people. 


As to the inferior rank of huſbandmen called, gc ulloges 
Sculloges, which may be Engliſhed, farmer or crafty. 


huſbandman, or yet more properly, boors, they 
are generally very crafty and ſubtle in all manner 
of bargaining, full of equivocations and mental 
reſervations, eſpecially in their dealings in fairs 
and markets; whereas if lying and cheating 
were no fin, they make it their work to over reach 
any they deal with, andif by any ſlight or fetch 


they can hook in the leaſt advantage, they are 
mighty tenacious thereof, and will not forget the 


ſame, unleſs over- powered by the landlord, who 
is the party addreſſed to for juſtice. 


I will crave the reader's patience to ſuffer me a, 

; n | : . Paſture 
while to give an inſtance of the dealing of this in Com 
ſort of men, and their cuſtoms in the manage of mon. 


their huſbandry one with another. Every town- 
land held by them is grazed in common, that is, 
every man's ſtock goes indifferently over all the 
paſtures of the town. The difference lies here, 
he who holds the greateſt number of acres in the 
arable, is ſuppoſed the more able farmer, and con- 
ſequently is allowed to have more cattle on the 
paſtures of the town, than he who holds fewer 
acres, or a leſſer holding as they call it. The 
great evil hereof generally is overſtocking their 
ground, by means whereof it is toa often ſeen 
once in three or four years, that they hazard the 
loſs of their ſtock; as they graze in common, 
ſo one who is not acquainted with them, would 

I 2 - think, 
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think, that they plough in common too. Bor it is 
uſual with them to have ten or twelve ploughs at 
once going in one ſmall field; nevertheleſs every 
one here hath tillage Bod, tho? all appear 
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: ally one e field into acres, half. acres, fangs, that is 


roods ; and of theſe they make. ſo many lots or 
equal ſhares, as there are ploughs in the town; ſo 
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ſhall not — perhaps half an acre together, but 


| ſcattered up and down in all quarters of the field. 


Thisariſeth thro' that greatcare and concern every 

man hath. leſt he ſhould be over-reached by his 
neighbour ; and they will take upon them to be 
judges to an extreme nicety of the quality and 
quantity of each rood of ground; and, to make 


= work, will bring their ropes to meaſure, as 
| FFT A as a ſurveyor his chains. Their manner 
bo divi 0 


n is thus, To each plough they reckon a 


4 certain number of acres, which by a general name 


is called a ſhare; each ſhare hath particularly ſuch 
and ſuch half acres or ſtangs aſſigned to it by 
name to make up. the given number, and for 
greater equality ſake, theſe are not given as they 
lie in the ground, but, as they call it, they lay a 
large acre, ſtang or half acre to a lies (nor mat- 
ters it where it lies) and on a good a worſe, in all 
this pretending the greateſt indifference imagina- 
ble; when they haye perfected this work, which 
uſually they take time enough to conſider of, a 
ſtranger might think they might now permit any 
one to chooſe his ſhare; nevertheleſs ſtill one or 
two of thefe ſhares are left worſe than the reſt, 


and this they all know too, but they diſſemble 


their knowledge therein, purſuing ſtill the grand 
deſign 
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deſign of over- reaching one another, while every 
man hopes the worſt will not fall to his lot; and 
now at laſt they proceed to caſt lots for their 


ſhares ; herein alſo are they very nice, even to 


_ ridiculous folly ; for commonly they will caſt lots 
with agreement before hand, not io be tied up 
to this lot, but only to try how their lots will 
light ; this done to no purpoſe, at laſt they will 
caſt lots in good earneſt, the manner whereof is 
thus, They call one ſhare, made up of certain 
acres or ſtangs as afore, the firſt, and lay down for 
it a ſtone or turf on the ground ; another they 
call the ſecond, made up as the firſt, and lay down 
for it, a ſtone alſo or a turf , and thus they do 
for as many ploughs as there are in-the town: this 
done each plough agree among themſelves on one 
to give in a lot for each particular ſhare, then the 
frſt puts into a hat it may be a ſmall ſtick, another 
a pebble ſtone, a third perhaps a ſcrap of iron, a 
fourth a ſhred of cloth or rag, or a flower, &c. 
and every man's lot is taken notice of by the 
whole number; this done they call a child or a 
ſtranger, who knows nothing of the privity, and 
he takes out any of theſe and places it on the 
firſt, then another on the ſecond, &c. and thus, 
every man comes to know the lot or ſhare of his 
plough; this done, and not before, begins the 
buſtle and wrangle, for they to whom the worſt 
lot falls are ſure to cavil at all that is done, and 
now he tells exactly all the faults of his ſhare: 
which before the lots caſt, he ſeemed not to know, 
and there is no once til all muſt fall anew to 
divide more equal again, and if they have not a 
landlord that can over-rule them, they will hinder 


one 
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one another from their labour for a month or two 


longer. I have known when a wrangle hath 
continued ſo long that they have been forced to 
break up their fallow in common, and ſo likewiſe 
to harrow it, and then at laſt rather out of neceſ- 
ſity, than any love to peace or equity, they agree 
in making their lots either more equal, or take to 
it with more quiet; yet ſometimes are they not 
thus itſelf ſatisfied, for ſo jealous they will be of 
one anotheis practices, that no divifion can ſerve 
or ſatisfy, but that which is the moſt nice that can 
be imagined, and certainly the worſt and moſt 
incommodious, and that is by the ridges; yet to 


this, if peace cannot be had amongſt them other- 
wiſe, it comes at laſt ; and this diviſion they call 


by a term, that I may Engliſh, the gut diviſion. 


By all which appears how unequally and hard they 


will bear one upon another; and yet feem out- 
wardly to pretend to nothing but equality. 


Joining in When the ſquabble about dividing is over, they 
Plough. as often fall by the ears again about joining toge- 


ther or coupling to the plough, for ſometimes two, 
three or more will join together to plough. This 
they call coar, which may import an equal man, 
ſuch another as myſelf, and with a little alteration 
of the ſound may ſignify, help, right, or juſtice. 
In this alſo they are often very litigious, weighing 
the ſtrengths of one another to mere niceties. 
But in _ of diſagreement, their cuſtoms hath 


provided for them, that with confidence they may 
come before their landlord and demand from him 
their coar, or equal man, or helper to plough, 
which they count the landlord bound to provide 
for them, and if he cannot, he is obliged to aſſiſt 
Os him 
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him himſelf; ſometime it ſo falleth out, that a 
croſs-grained boor refuſeth to afford his help, and 
when required thereto by his landlord, looking on 
himſelf as ſufficient enough for his own need 
without any coadjutor, in this caſe, tho' the cuſtom 
obliges him that ſeeks the aid to bring every day 
into the field his horſes and his tackle, and offer 
alſo his own labour to the refuſing party, to offer 


alſo his proportion of ſeed in its proper ſeaſon, 


and then altho' the refuſer hath denied through- 
out, the demander is to reap at harveſt as good 
a portion of the crop out of the refuſer's labours, 
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as if he had been at expence all the year long. Bearded 
This cuſtom they call, the law of Owen with the Owen's 


beard, who was one of their antient Brehons lw. 


or judges. | 

In towns ſet to farmers, every houſe hath ap- o 
propriated to itſelf a ſhare or portion of the 
for turf cutting, by known meaſures and bounds, 
which whoever comes to that houſe is to enjoy fo 
long as he lives in it, as u ell as the garden thereof. 


This muſt lie waſte and untouched, until the own- 
er be at leiſure to cut his turf, nor may his neigh- 


bour, if more early at his work, lay one ſod on his 
portion of the bog. If he does, immediately the 
complaint comes before the landlord, or his 
ſteward, who ſupplies his place in all theſe tolls, 
who is holden to do right, by cauſing the turf thus 
injuriouſly laid on, to be thrown into the pit again. 
If the landlord refuſes or delays his juſtice herein, 
moſt uſually they will fall to loggerheads, and 

oftentimes they do ſo before the matter comes be- 
fore the landlord, and then likely the ſtrongeſt 
hand carries all. Hence they have a ſaying uſual 


on theſe or the like occaſions ſounding much to 


this 


_ of 
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this purpoſe; a town without a landlord and a 


bull, is a town turned topſy turvy, 


They hold but from year to year, nor do hy 


deſire longer term. They have a cuſtom on a 
ſtated day every year to come and give warning 


to their landlord to provide other tenants for 


their holdings and houſes, and this they will do as 


formally, as if they were in earneſt, and yet after 


all they intend nothing leſs, for they will not leave 
the place with their good will, where they and 
their anceſtors have ſat. In this caſe you ſhall 


have ſome of them tell their landlord, that they 
and their forefathers have been there as long and 


perhaps longer than he, and they will not out for 


him ; whither ſhall they go? and the like ſtuff; 
and this their ſhineſs of leaving their ancient 
habitation is not without ſome cauſe. For if one 
of them remove but to dwell in the next county, 
nay the next pariſh, provided it be under another 
landlord, he is on every little picque with his 


neighbour reproached with terms importing, vaga- 
bond, or a forſaken outcaſt, &c. and ſo keen is his 
anima redeundi, that he is not at eaſe within him- 
ſelf, *till he make way for his return again, to the 


place, as he phraſes it, where he ought to be; 


Neſcio qud natale ſolum 1 cunctos 
Tangit, et immemores non ſines eſſe ſui. 


Whence ſpringsthis love of home, this fond deſire, 


This longing after our paternal ſoil. 


In countries that are rocky, as ſome part of 
Tuomond, where corn is not to be had in ſo great 
, for in the barony of Burren, ſome part of 
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Corkinroe and elſewhere, their greateſt fields are 
but little crofts; they have a cuſtom every May- 


day, which they count their firſt day of ſummer, 
to have to their meal one formal diſh, whatever 


elſe they have, which ſome call, Rirabout or haſty Stirabout. 


pudding, that is flour and milk boiled thick ; and 
this is holden as an argument of the good wives 


good huſwifery, that made her corn hold out fo 


well, as to have ſuch a diſh to- begin ſummer fare 
with; for if they can hold out ſo long with 
bread, they count they can do well enough for 
what remains of the year till harveſt; for then 
milk becomes plenty, and butter, new cheeſe and 
curds and ſhamrocks, are the food of the meaner 
fort all this ſeaſon ; nevertheleſs in this meſs, on 
this-day, they are ſo formal, that even in the 
plentifulleſt and greateſt houſes. where bread is in 
abundance all the year long, they will not fail of 
this diſh, nor yet they that for a month IP 
wanted bread. 


On the firſt Sunday in harveſt, viz. in Auguſt gaim. 
| they will be ſure to drive their cattle i into ſome ming of 
pool or river, and therein ſwim them; this they ob- Cattle. 


ſerve as inviolable as if it were a point of religion, 

for they think no beaſt will live the whole year 
thro! unleſs they be thus drenched ; I deny not but 
that ſwimming of cattle, and chiefly in this ſeaſon 


of the year, 1s healthful unto them as the poet 
hath obſerved ; 


Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 
Virs. 


In th healthful flood to plunge the bleating flock. 


but 
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but preciſely to do this on the firſt Sunday in 


barveſt, I look on as not only ſuperſtitious, but 
profane. 
In their marriages, eſpecially in thoſe countries 


. Marriages where cattle abound, the parents and friends on 


each fide meet on the fide of an hill, or if the 
weather be cold, in ſome place of ſhelter, about 
midway between both dwellings ; if agreement 
enſue, they drink the agreement bottle, as they 
call it, which isa bottle of good *uſquebaugh and 
this goes merrily round; for payment of the por- 
tion, which generally is a determinate number of 
cows, little care is taken ; only the father or next 
of kin to the bride, ſends to his neighbours and 
friends, ſub mutuæ viciſſitudinis obtentu, and every 
one gives his cow or heifer, which is all one in the 
caſe, and thus the portion is quickly paid; never- 
theleſs caution is taken from the bridegroom on 
the day of delivery for reſtitution of the cattle, 


in caſe the bride die childleſs within a certain day 


limited by agreement, and in this caſe every man's 


own beaſt is reſtored; thus care is taken, that no 
man ſhall grow rich by often marriages ; on the 


day of bringing home, the bridegroom and his 
friends ride out, and-meet the bride and her friends 
at the place of treaty, being come near each other 
the cuſtom was of old to caſt ſhort darts at the com- 


. pany that attended the bride, but at ſuch diſtance, 


that ſeldom any hurt enſued; yet it is not out of 


the memory of man, that the lord of Hoath on ſuch 
an 


i. e. Whiſkey, the Iriſh Aqua-vitz, and not what is now 
underſtood by aan 
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an occaſion loſt an eye; this cuſtom of caſting 
darts is now obſolete. | 
On the patron-day in moſt pariſhes, as alſo on 


the feaſts of Eaſter and Whit-ſuntide, the more 
ordinary ſort of people meet near the ale-houſe in _— 
the afternoon, on ſome convenient ſpot of ground 


and dance for the cake; here to be ſure the piper 
fails not of diligent attendance; the cake to be 


danced for is provided at the charge of the ale- Dancing 
wife, and is advanced on a board on the top of a for the 
pike about ten foot high; this board is round, and 


from it riſeth a kind of a garland, beſet and 
tied round with meadow flowers, if it be early in 
the ſummer, if later, the garland has the addition 
of apples ſet round on pegs faſtened unto it ; the 
whole number of dancers begin all at once in a 
large ring, a man and a woman, and dance round 
about the buſh, ſo is this garland called, and the 
piper, as long as they are able to hold out ; they 
that hold out longeſt at the exerciſe, win the cake 
and apples, and then the ale-wife's trade goes on. 

On May-eve every family ſets up before their 


door a green buſh, ſtrowed over with yellow May- 
flowers, which the meadows yield plentifully ; in buſh. 


countries where timber is plentiful, they erect tall 
ſlender trees, which ſtand high, and they continue 
almoſt the whole year, ſo as a ſtranger would go 
nigh to imagine that they were all ſigns of ale- 
ſellers, and that all houſes were ale-houſes. 

On the eves of St. John Baptiſt and St. Peter, 


they always have in every town a bonfire, late in 
the evenings, and carry about bundles of reeds on St. 
fait tied and fired; theſe being dry will laſt long, John's 
and flame better than a torch, and be a pleaſing 


divertive 
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divertive proſpe& to the diſtant beholder ; 


ſtranger would go near to imagine the white 


| Wakes. 


country was on fire. 

On Twelve-eve in Chriſtmas, they uſe to ſet 
up as high as they can a ſieve of oats, and in it a 
dozen of candles ſet round, and in the centre one 
larger, all lighted ; this in memory of our ſaviour 
and his apoſtles, lights of the world. 

At funerals they have their wakes, which as 
now they celebrate were more befitting heathens 
than chriſtians ; they ſit up commonly in a barn 
or large room, and are entertained with beer and 
tobacco; the lights are ſet up on a table over the 
dead ; they ſpend moſt of the night in obſcene 
tories, and bawdy ſongs, until the hour comes 
for the exerciſe of their devotions; then the 
prieſt calls on them to fall to their prayers for the 
ſoul of the dead, which they perform by repetition 


of Aves and Paters on their beads, and cloſe the 


whole with a de profundis, and then immediately 
to the ſtory or ſong again, till another hour of 
prayer comes ; thus is the whole night ſpent till 
day : when the time of burial comes, all the 


women run out like mad, and now the ſcene 1s 


altered, nothing heard but wretched exclamations, 
howling and clapping of hands, enough to deſtroy 


their own and other's ſenſe of hearing; and this 


was of old the heatheniſh cuſtom as the poet hath 
obſerved ; 


Femmes mag circum clamore Jremebant 


— ́—— —6ö — 


Haud nora feſtinant flentes. 


VIS. 
The 
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The gaping croud around the body ſtand, 


All weep— = — — — — — his fate, 
And haſten to perform the fun ral ſtate. 
DRYDEN. 


This they fail not ta do, eſpecially if the deceaſed 
were of good parentage, or of wealth and repute, 
or a landlord, &c. and think it a great honour to 
the dead to keep all this coyl, and ſome have been 
ſo vain as to hire theſe kind of mourners to attend 
their dead; and yet they do not by all this attain 
the end they ſeem to aim at, which is to be thought 


to mourn for the dead; for the poet hath well 


obſerved, 
Fortiter ille dolet, qui fine teſte dolet. 


The truly grieved in ſecret weep. 


At ſome ſtages where commonly they meet with 
oreat heaps of ſtones in the way, the corpſe 
is laid down, and the prieſt or prieſts and all 
the learned fall again to their Aves and Paters, 
&c. during this office all is quiet and huſhed; 
but this done the corpſe is raifed, and with it the 
out-cry again; in this manner the corpſe is brought 


to the grave, where during the office all is huſhed 


again; but that done and while the corple is laying 
down and the earth throwing on, is the laſt and 
moſt vehement ſcene of this formal grief; and 
all this perhaps but to earn a groat, and from this 
Egyptian cuſtom they are not to be weaned. 

In ſome parts of Connaught, if the party de- 


ceaſed were of good note, they will ſend to the 
wake 


16 
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wake hogſheads of excellent ſtale beer and wine 
from all parts, with other proviſions, as beef, &c. 
to help the expence at the funeral, and often- 


times more is ſent in than can well be ſpent. 


Month's 
feaſt. 


Inny the 


After the day of interment of a great perſon- 
age they count four weeks, and that day four 
weeks, all prieſts and friars, and all gentry far and 
near are invited to a great feaſt®, the preparation 
to this feaſt are maſſes ſaid in all parts of the 
houſe at once for the ſoul of the departed; if 


the room be large you ſhall have three or four 


prieſts together celebrating in the ſeveral corners 
thereof; the maſſes done they proceed to their 
feaſtings ; ; and after all, every prieſt and friar is 
diſcharged with his largeſs. 

This county is wholly comprized within the 


boundary dioceſe of Meath, except only the half barony 


of the di- 
oceſe of 
Meath. 


"of Moygoiſh, which in the beginning we told you 


was on the north ſide of the Inny, and in lieu 
thereof it taketh in that part of the county of 


Longford, that is on the ſouth ſide of the ſame, 
ſo as the Inny from the time it toucheth on the 
dioceſe of Meath till it loſe itſelf in Loughree in 


the Shannon is the boundary to this dioceſe, 


but no where that I know of runneth within the 
ſame. 


+ Uſually termed the month's mind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TRE Editor 1 to the public in 
this number, two valuable tracts on 
a ſubject not thoroughly underſtood by 
Ware, Spellman, Du Cange and Harris, 
cach of whom has attempted to explain 
the meaning of lands called Corban, Com- 
horban, nll and Tearmon. 

The word Corba is a corruption of Cobh- 
orba, i. e. tribute-land, or land endowed 


to the church, or any other ſervice. Cobh 


 fignifies rent, or tribute, and orba is land; 
hence Corba Talmhuin, ſignifies alſo a par- 
cel of land, for which a rent or tribute is to 
be paid. 


Comhorban, is eompounded of the word 


Comh, ſignifying a ward, protector, or pre- 
ex, and Orban, a patrimony, hence 
Comborban ſignified a ſucceſſor, that is, 
the ward of a certain patrimony ; this title 
was not originally confined to the church 
or clergy : it often occurs in the Brehon 
laws, meaning an heir, and Bean-Comh- 
orban is a dowager. 

K 2 Errenach, 


r 


| 
| 
| 
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Errenach, or Erreineach, is compounded 


of Err, noble, and Eineach, liberality ; 


alluding to the lands appropriated or be- 
ſtowed to the church : this officer was alſo 
named Arceineach, and Oirchindeach, the 
firſt expreſsly means, liberality to the body, 
and Oirchindeach implies providentia, 
which in ancient records ſignified proviſion 
of meat and drink. Hence, with the mo- 
derns, Errenach, Arceineach and Oirchin- 
deach, are ſynonimous names for Archdea- 
con, whoſe office it was to take care of the 
church, its property and the indigent poor. 
Tearmon implies a ſanctuary, protection, 
or aſylum, and is frequently written Tom- 
ran, and Tomharn, which are ſynonimous 
names with Tearmonn. Tearm- naomh is a 
patron ſaint; Tearmonn+cai, a houfe of 
defence, and Tearmonn Mageraidhe, was 
the antient name of St. Patrick's Purgatory. 
Some have erroneouſly thought that the 
Greek and Latin Terminus (Deus Termi- 
norum) was derived from this Tearmonn 
which has a different ſignification. Ter- 
minus is from the Celtic Tir-muin, 1. e. 


Tir, Terra and muin, patrimonium ; the 
boundsof which being diſtinguiſhed by large 
unhewn ſtones, the Greeks, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, of converting Celtic 
words to the ſenſe of the neareſt in ſound 


in 
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in their own language, from thence formed 


Termon from «ga, i. e. finis. Terminus 
was repreſented by a large unhewn ſtone, 


even in the temple built for him, by Nu- 


ma on the Tarpeian rock, but was after- 


wards honoured with a human body, placed 
upon a pyramid. Plutarch traces this cuſ- 
tom of land-marks and boundaries no far- 
ther back than the time of this Numa Pom- 
pilius ; but Virgil proves it to be as old as 
that famous legiſlatrice Ceres, partiri li- 
mite Campum. We are not to ſeek for an- 


cient uſages amongſt the Greek and Latin 


authors, this amongſt many others was de- 
_ rived from the Egyptians, who received it 
from the Hebrews, for as M. de Boze ob- 
ſerves (Mem de V Acad. t. 1. p. 50.) Moſes 
does not appoint his people to ſet bounds 
to their lands, ſince the thing was eſtabliſh- 
ed every where, but only forbids them to 
encroach upon them. 

Ter-muin, or Terminus, therefore im- 
plied a limited property of land, whoſe 
bounds were diſtinguiſhed, and is of the 
ſame ſignification as the Hebrew 3525 ga- 
belut, i. e. limis, confinium, terminatio, 
from whence the Iberno-Celtic famed gabh- 
altas, which at this day means a farm. 

It remains only to explain the term luach 
impighthe, mentioned p. 187 of this num- 
ber. 
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ber. The literal meaning of this expreſſion 
is, the fee of the petition, that is, the fee 
paid by the Errenach to his biſhop on pe- 
titioning for liberty for his daughter to 


The Editor takes this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging his obligations to Archdeacon 
Mahon for the fragments of a valuable code 
of the Brehon laws. Part of this fragment 
is in the collection belonging to Sir John 
Seabright, mentioned in the firſt number 
of this work; they do not follow in the 
ſame order, and arc mixed with others ap- 
parently of a more modern date. This is a 
ſtrong proof that theſe laws are not 
the reveries of a Monk or a Bard, but that 
they were the eſtabliſhed laws of this iſland. 

The tranflation and reviſal of theſe laws 
will take up a conſiderable time ; the Edi- 
tor, unwilling to with-hold ſo curious a 
ſubject from the public until the whole are 


compleated, propoſes ſoon to give theſe 


laws in chapters, in ſome ſubſequent num- 
bers. 'The Iriſh to be printed in the Roman 
letter on one page, and the Engliſh tranſ- 

lation on the other. | 


Dublin, 2oth of May, 177 | 
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S1z JOHN DAVIS, Kxr. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF IRELAND, 


T 0 
ROBERT, EARL or SALISBURY. 


MY MOST HONOURABLE GOOD LORD, 


1 AM not ignorant how little my advertiſe- 
nents do add unto your lordſhip's knowledge of 
the affairs of this kingdom; foraſmuch as I know, 
your lordſhip doth receive ſuch frequent diſ- 
patches from the lord deputy and council here, 
as nothing worthy of any conſideration is left 
by them unadvertiſed. Becauſe, they, knowing 
things a priori, in that they ſee the cauſes and 
grounds of all accidents, can give your lordſhip 
more full and perfect intelligence, than ſuch an 
inferior miniſter as I am, who come to under- 
ſtand things a poſfterrori, only by the effect, and 
by the ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding, becauſe the 
diligence of others cannot excuſe my negligence, 
if I omit duty in this behalf, I preſume ſtill tc 
write to your lordſhip ; and, though I write the 
ſame things as are written by others in ſubſtance, 
yet perhaps I may ſometimes add a circumſtance, 

which 
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SIR JOHN DAVIS 
which may give light to the matter of ſubſtance, 


and make it the clearer unto your lordſhip. 


After the end of the laſt term, my lord deputy 
took a reſolution to viſit three counties in Ulſter, 
namely, Monaghan, Fermanagh, and Cavan; 


which, being the moſt unſettled and unreformed 


parts of that province, did moſt of all need his 
lordſhip's viſitation at this time. 

For Monaghan, otherwiſe called M*Mahon's 
country, Sir William Fitz-Williams, upon the 
attainder and execution of Hugh Roe M*Ma- 


hon, chief of his name, did with good wiſdom 


and policy, divide the greateſt part of that coun- 
ty among the natives thereof, except the church- 
lands, which he gave to Engliſh ſervitors, in 

which diviſion he did allot unto five or ſix gentle- 


men, ſundry large demeſnes, with certain rents 


and ſervices, and to the inferior ſort, ſeveral free- 
holds, and withal reſerved a yearly rent unto the 
crown of four hundred and odd pounds ; whereby 
that county ſeemed to be well ſettled for a year 
or two. Notwithſtanding, the late rebellion, 
wherein the M*Mahowns were the firſt actors, re- 
verſed all that was done, and brought things in 


this country to the old chaos and confuſion. For 
they erected a M*Mahon among them, who be- 
came maſter of all, they revived the Iriſn cuttings 
and exactions, detained the queen's rent, reduced 


the poor freeholders into their wonted ſlavery ; 
and in a word, they broke all the covenants and 


conditions contained in their letters patents, and 
thereby entitled the crown to reſume all again ; 
they having now no other title to pretend, but only 
the late lord lieutenant's promiſe, and the king's 
12288 1 ſpeak of the chief lords and gentle- 


men, 
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men, whoſe eſtates were ſubject to conditions, 
albeit there was yet no office found of the breach 
of thoſe conditions; but as for the petty free- 
holders, whoſe eſtates were abſolute, many of 
them whoſe names were yet unknown, were ſlain 
in the late rebellion, and ſo attainted, if any in- 
quiſition thereof had been taken. Of ſuch as did 
ſervice in the wars, and had their pardons, ſome 
were removed and tranſplanted by the tyranny 
of the lords, and ſome were driven out of the 
country, not daring to return to their freeholds. 
without ſpecial countenance of the ſtate. And 
thus ſtood the eſtate of Monaghan. 

Touching Fermanagh, otherwiſe called Ma- 
guire's country, that country was never reduced 
to the crown ſince the conqueſt of Ireland, nei- 
ther by attainder, ſurrender, or other reſumption 
whatſoever, until Sir John Perrot's government, 
who cauſed Co-connaught M*Guire (father of 
Hugh M*Guire, who was a principal actor in the 
late rebellion, and ſlain in Munſter upon an en- 
counter with Sir Warham St. Leger) to ſurrender | 
all the county of Fermanagh in general words to 
the late queen, and to take letters patents back 
again of all the country, in thelike general words, 
to him and his heirs ; whereupon was reſerved a 
rent of one hundred and twenty beeves, ariſing 
out of certain horſe and foot, and a tenure in ca- 
pite, But this Engliſh tenure did not take away 
his Iriſh cuſtoms and exactions; he was ſuffered 
ſtill to hold his title of M*Guire, and to exerciſe 
histyranny over the queen's poor ſubjects, of whom 
the ſtate took no care nor notice; albeit there are 
many gentlemen who claim eſtates of freehold in 
that country, by a more ancient title than 

M*Guie 
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M<Guire himſelf doth claim, the chiefry. Co- 
connaught M*Guire, having thus obtained letters 
patents, died ſeized of the country, and after his 


death, Hugh M'Guire being his eldeſt ſon, took 


poſſeſſion thereof, not as heir at common law, 
but as taniſt, and chief of his name, was created 
M'Guire, and held it as an Iriſh Lord, until he 
was ſlain in actual rebellion, which we hold an 
attainder in law in this kingdom. Hereupon an 
office being found, that Hugh M Guire was killed 
in rebellion, one n e Roe M Guire, whoſe 
anceſtors had been chief Lords of the country, 
and who being received to grace, had performed 
good ſervice in theſe parts, had a patent of the 


whole country granted unto him by the late lord 


lieutenant, and held it accordingly during the 


Wars; when young Co- connaught M*Guire, bro- 
ther to Hugh M Guire, and ſecond ſon to the old 


Co- connaught, ſubmitted himſelf to the late lord 
lieutenant ; his lordſhip promiſed him to divide 
the country betwixt him and counſellor Roe. In 


performance of which promiſe the ſtate here by 


direction out of England perſuaded counſellor 
Roe to ſurrender his patent, which he did, and 
thereupon ſet down a diviſton of the country, al- 
lotiing the greater portion to Co-connaught, ac- 
cording to which diviſion, they. have ſince held 
their ſeveral] portions ; but hitherto they have no 
letters patents, my lord deputy having made ſtay 
thereof, till he had ſeen and underſtood the ſtate of 
the country, and eſtabliſhed a competent number 
of freeholders there, which will be more convenient- 
ly and eaſily effected now, while the land is in his 


majeſty's diſpoſition, than it would be, if thoſe 


Iriſh lords had eſtates executed or paſt unto them. 
Upon 
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Upon theſe terms ſtood the eſtates of the chief 
lords of Fermanagh. But touching the inferior 
gentlemen and inhabitants, it was not certainly 
known to the ſtate here, whether they were only 


tenants at will to the chief lords (whereof the 
uncertain cutting which the lords uſed upon them 
might be an argument) or whether they were free- 


holders, yielding of right to the chief landlord 
certain rents and ſervices, as many of them do al- 
ledge, affirming that the Iriſh cutting was but an 
uſurpation, and a wrong. This was a point 
wherein the lord deputy and council did much 
deſire to be reſolved, the reſolution whereof would 


give them much light how to make a juſt and 
equal diviſion of. the country, and to ſettle every 
particular inhabitant thereof. Thus much touch- 


ing the eſtate of Fermanagh. 


As for Cavan, otherwiſe called, Breny + 


O'Reilye, or O'Reilye's Country, the late trou- 
bles had ſo unſettled the poſſeſſions thereof, which 
indeed were never well diſtinguiſhed and eſta- 
bliſhed, as it was doubtful in whom the chiefry 
of that country reſted, or if the chief lord had 
been known, yet was it as uncertain what demeſnes 
or duties he ought to have, and for the particular 
tenants, they were ſo many times removed and 
ejected, as their title and poſſeſſion were as doubt- 
ful as the lords. True it is, that Sir John Perrot, 
being deputy, purpoſed the reformation and ſet- 
tling of this country, and to that end indentures 
were drawn between himſelf, in behalf of the late 
queen, on the one part, and Sir John O'Reilye, 
the chief lord of the country, on the other part, 
whereby Sir John O'Reilye did covenant to ſurren- 
der the whole unto the queen, and Sir John Per- 
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rot on the other part did covenant that letters pa- 
tents ſhould be made unto him of the whole ; how- 


beit there followed no effect of this, for neither 
- 725 thereany ſurrender made by Sir JohnO'Reilye's, 


neither was there any patent granted unto him 
during Sir John Perrot's time; marry afterwards, 
Hen the late lord chancellor and Sir Henry Wal- 


lop were lords juſtices, certain commanders were 
ſent down to divide the country into baronies, and 


to ſettle the chief ſepts and families therein ; 
which they did in this manner, The whole coun- 
try being divided into ſeven baronies, they aſſigned 


two to Sir John O'Reilye free from all country 


charges and contributions ; a third barony they 
allotted to Philip OReilye, brother to Sir John 
O'Reilye; a fourth to Edmond O'Reilye, uncle 


to Sir John O'Rellye ; a fifth to the ſons of one 
Hugh O'Rellye, ſurnamed the Prior; and out of 


the three baronies, whereof Sir John OReilye was 
not poſſeſſed, they reſerved unto him a chief rent 


of ten ſhillings out of every poll, (being a por- 


tion of land containing ſixty acres, or thereabouts) 
in lieu of all Iriſn cuttings and taxes. As for the 
other two baronies poſſeſſed by the ſepts of 


 M*Kernan and M*Gauroll, being remote, and 


bordering upon O'Rork's country, they were 
neglected, and left ſubject ſtill to the Iriſh exac- 
tions of the chief lord. But to the crown 


they reſerved upon the whole country two 


hundred and twenty beeves, which the deputy 
ever ſince hath taken for his crovifion. This di- 
viſion or eſtabliſnment was made and reduced to 
writing as one of the commiſſioners, who is yet 
living, told me; who told me withal that they 
were well paid for their pains ; for he that had 

leaſt, 
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leaſt, had one hundred fat bacons given him by 
the country; yet cannot we find any return for 
this commiſſion, either in the council book, or in 


the chancery ; ſo as hitherto there were only pro- 


jets made for the ſettling of the country, but 
nothing was really or effectually done; none of 
the rules or ceremonies of the law obſerved, either 
by accepting ſurrenders, or regranting the land 
back again, or by any other lawful conveyance, 
or execution of eſtates. 

After this, Sir John O'Reilye died in rebellion; 
whereupon his brother, Philip O'Reilye, took 

upon him the name of O'Reilye, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the country as taniſt and chief lord, 
according to the Iriſh cuſtom, and being ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed was ſlain in rebellion. After his death, 
Edmond O'Reilye, his uncle, entered in like man- 
ner, and was killed in actual rebellion; ſinee the 
death of Edmond none of that ſept was elected 
or created O Reilye, but the chiefry of the coun- 
try ſtood doubtful till the end of the wars. 

Then a niece of the earl of Ormond's, being 
the widow of Mullinora O'Reilye (eldeſt fon of 
Sir John O'Reilye, which Mullinora had been al- 
ways loyal, and was flain on the queen's part) 


ſuppoſing that Sir John O'Reilye held the country 


by grant from the late queen (which indeed he 


| never had) cauſed an inquiſition to be taken, 


whereby it was found that Sir John O'Reilye was 
ſeiſed of the country in fee, and died ſeiſed, 
after whoſe death the country deſcended to Mul- 
linora, who likewiſe died ſeiſed, his heir being 
within age, and in his majeſty's ward; and there- 
upon ſhe made ſuit to Sir George Carew, then lord 
deputy, as well for the grant of the W 

for 
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SIR JOHN DAVIS 
for the aſſignment of her dower ; whereas indeed 


the land never deſcended according to the courſe 


-of the common law, but was ever held by tan- 
- iftry, according to the Iriſh cuſtom, whereby 
there could grow neither wardſhip nor dower; 

for the tanift coming in by election, neither did 
his heir ever inherit, neither was his wife ever en- 
dowed. Howbeit Sir George did aſſign to her the 
third part of the profit of the country, and gave 
her withal the cuſtody of the body of her ſon, 
but the cuſtody of the land, during the king's 
he committed to the care of one Mul- 


nora O Reilye, great uncle to the ſuppoſed 


ward, whereof the poor gentleman hath made 
little benefit ; becauſe not being created O'Reilye 
by them, they would not ſuffer him to cut and 
exact like an Engliſh lord, neither would they 
uffer him to receive the eftabliſhment made by 
the commiſſioners, becauſe it had been broken 
and rejected by Philip and Edmond, who ſithence 


\held the country as tanifts, or Iriſh cheftains. 


In theſe uncertain terms ſtood the poſition of 
Breny, which we now call the county of Cavan. 


I thought it not impertinent to ſhew unto your 


lordſhip how unſettled the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
countries were, before my lord deputy began his 


journey, that it may appear how needful it was 


that the lord deputy ſhould deſcend in perſon to 
viſit thoſe countries ; whereby he might have op- 
portunity to diſcover and underſtand the true and 
particular eſtate both of the poſſeſſions and poſ- 
ſeſſors thereof, before he gave warrants for paſſ- 
ing the ſame by letters patents unto any, and 


thereby prevent that error which hath formerly 


deen committed in paſſing all Tyrone to one, and 
Tyrconnel 
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Tyrconnel to another, and two other large terri- 
tories to O'Dogherty and Randal M*Sorly, with- 


out any reſpect of the king's poor ſubjects, who 
inhabit and hold the lands under them; whereby 
the patentees are made little kings, or rather ty- 
rants over them, in ſo much as they now being 
wooed and prayed by the ſtate, cannot yet be 
drawn to make freeholders for the ſervice of the 
commonwealth, which before the paſſing of their 


* unto. 

The eſtate therefore of the three counties before 
named ſtanding in fuch terms as I have before 
expreſſed, my lord deputy, accompanied with the 
lord chancellor, the lord chief juſtice, Sir Oliver 
Lambert, and Sir Garret Moore, and being alſo 
waited upon by myſelf, who was for the ſervice 
Joined in commiſſion of affize, and gaol delivery 
with the chief juſtice, began his journey the 1th 
day of July, 1606, being Saturday, and lodged 
that night and the next at the abbey of Mellifont, 
Sir Garret Moore's houſe ; on Monday night his 
lordſhip camped in the field upon the borders of 
Ferney, which is the inheritance of the earl of 


Eſſex, and albeit we were to paſs through the 


vaſteſt and vileſt parts of the North, yet had we 
only for our guard fix or ſeven ſcore foot, and 
fifty or fixty horſe, which is an argument of a 
good time, and a confident deputy. For in former 
times, (when the ſtate enjoyed the beſt peace and 
ſecurity) no lord deputy did ever adventure him- 
ſelf into thoſe parts without an army of 800 or 
1000 men. The third night after our departure 
from Mellifont, we came to the town of Mo- 
naghan, which doth not deſerve the name of a 


good 


patents, they would gladly and humbly have 
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good village, conſiſting of divers ſcattered cabbins 
or cottages, whereof the moſt part are poſſeſſed 
by the caſt ſoldiers of that garriſon, in the north- 


© weſt part, whereof there is a little fort, which is 


kept by the foot company of Sir Edward Blayney, 
who is ſeneſchal or governor of that county by 
patent. In the midſt of this village there is a 
foundation of a new caſtle, which being raiſed 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, and ſo left 
and neglected for the ſpace almoſt of two years, is 
now ready to fall into ruin again; albeit his ma- 

Jeſty's charge in building hath been already 12001. 


at leaſt. My lord deputy was as much diſpleaſed 


at the fight hereof, as the chief lords of the coun- 
try are pleaſed and comforted therewith ; becauſe 
if it were erected and finiſhed in that form as was 
intended, it would at all times be a bridle to their 
inſolency. For the M*Mahons undoubtedly are 
the moſt proud and barbarous ſept among the 
Iriſh, and do ever ſooneſt repine, and kick, and 
ſpurn at the Engliſh government. My lord de- 
puty having pitched his tent about a quarter of 
a mile from the town, did preſently diſtinguiſh the 
buſineſs that was to be done, the determining 
the matters of the crown; and the hearing all per- 


ſonal petitions touching debt and treſpaſs, he left 


wholly to the juſtices of aſſize, and gaol delivery, 
and reſerved only to himſelf and the lord chancel- 
lor, the conſideration of ſuch petitions as ſhould 


be made unto him, touching the lands and polle(- 


ſions of that county; which buſineſs, becauſe it 


was the principal, and taken in hand by my lord 


deputy himſelf, I will firſt trouble your lordſhip 
with the relation thereof, 


His 
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Hlis lordſhip firſt propounded to the inhabit- 


ants of the country two principal queſtions in 
writing, viz. Firſt, what lands they were at that 


inſtant poſſeſſed of; and ſecondly, what lands 
they claimed either by patent from the crown, or 


by promiſe from the ſtate. When they had given 


their ſeveral anſwers to theſe queſtions, my lord 


deputy thought meet to inform himſelf of the par- 
ticular eſtate of the country, by peruſing the book 


of diviſion made by Sir William Fitz-Williams, 


which remaining among the rolls in the chancery, 
the lord chancellor had brought with him of pur- 
poſe for this ſervice. By that book it did appear, 
that the county of Monaghan was divided into five 


 baronies, viz. Dartrey, Monaghan, Cremorne, 
Trough, and Donamayne. That theſe five ba- 


ronies contain an hundred Ballybetaghs, viz. Dar- 
trey 21, Monaghan 21, Cremorne 22, Trough 
15, and Donamayne 21. That every ballibetagh 
(which ſignifieth in the Iriſh tongue a town able 
to maintain hoſpitality) contain 16 taths, each 


tath containeth 60 Engliſh acres, or thereabouts; 


ſoas every ballibetagh containeth 960 acres, the 
extent of the whole containing 100 ballibetaghs, 


is 96000 acres, beſides the church lands, All 


this country, albeit it were reſumed and veſted 
actually in the crown by the act of attainder of 
Shane O'Neal, notwithſtanding the M*Mahons 
being ſtill permitted to hold the poſſeſſion, no 
man ſought to have any grant thereof, until Wal- 
ter, earl of Eſſex, obtained the whole barony of 
Donamaine (otherwiſe called the Ferly and Clan- 


| kavel) to himſelf and his heirs ; and afterwards, 


upon the execution of Hugh Roe M*Mahon, 
chief of his name, Sir William Fitz-Williams 
5 divided 
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divided and diſpoſed the other baronies in this 
manner. In the Dartrey five ballibetaghs were 
granted in demeſne 'unto Bryan M Hugh Oge 
M*Mahon, then reputed chief of his name, and 
the heirs mule of his body, rendering 30 l. rent, 

viz. 61. for every ballibetagh, the other 16 ballibe- 
taghs were divided among the ancient inhabitants 
of that barony, ſome having a greater portion al- 
lotted, and Tome a leſs; how beit every one did 
render a yearly rent of 20s. out of every tath, 
whereof 125. 6d. was granted to Bryan M Hugh 
Oge M Mahon, as a chief rent in lieu of all 
other duties, and 7s. 6d. was reſerved to the 


crown; which plot was obſerved in every of the 
other baronies, ſo as out of every'ballibetagh con- 


taining fixteen taths, the lord had 101. and the 
king 6 J. 

In Monaghan, Roſs Bane M Mahon had like- 
wiſe five ballibetaghs granted unto him, with the 
like eſtate, rendering to the queen 3o l. rent, and 
che like chief rent, as aforeſaid, out of nine bally- 
betaghs more, and in the ſame barony Patrick 
M“ Art Moyle bad three ballybetaghs allotted unto 
him with the like eſtate, rendering 18 l. rent to 
the queen, and the like chief rent out * the 
other four. 

In Cremorne, Ever McColla Mahon, who 
was the firſt of that name that entered into the 
late rebellion, and is now farmer to my lord of 
Effex of all his lands in that county, had five 
ballybetaghs in demeſne granted unto him, and 
the heirs males of his body, rendering zol. rent 
to the crown, and the like chief rent out of twelve 
other 'ballybetaghs ; and in the ſame barony one 
Patrick Duffe M'Colls M*Mahon had two bal- 


lybetaghs 
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ly betaghs and an half aſſigned to him in demeſne, 
rendering 151. rent, and the like chief rent out of 
two other baronies and a half. 

In the Trough containing only fifteen bally- 
betaghs, Patrick M Kenna had three ballytaghs, 
and twelve taths in demeſne, gven unto him, with 
the like eſtate rendering aal. rent as aforeſaid, 
and the like chief rent out of the ſeven other bally- 
betaghs, and in the ſame barony one Bryan Oge 
M*Mahowne, brother to Hugh Roe, who was 
executed and the like eftate granted unto him in 
three ballybetaghs, rendering 181. rent in like 
manner, and the like chief rent out-of two other 
bally betaghs, and under this condition, that if 
the patentees or their aſſigns, did not within five 
years build a caſtle upon ſome part of this land, 
contained in the patents, their ſeveral grants to be 

void. | 


Thus it appeared, that theſe four baronies were 


then beſtowed among the chief lords or gentlemen 
of that county, and as they had their demeſne and 
rents allotted unto them, ſo the inferior inhabit- 
ants, which were ſo many in number, as it is not 
fit to trouble your lordſhip with the liſt of their 
Particular names, were all named in the book of 
divifion, and had their ſeveral portions of land 
granted unto them, and to their heirs ; howbeit 
the eſtates made to theſe petty freeholders were not 
ſubject to any conditions to defeat the ſame, but 
only to a nomine pene for non payment of the ſe- 
veral rents; whereas in every grant made to the 
lords, there was a threefold proviſo, viz. that if 
any of them took upon him the name of M Ma- 
- hon, or did fail of pay ment of the queen's rent, 
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or entered into rebellion, and were thereof at- 


* tainted, their letters patents ſhould be void. 


Thus the temporal lands were diſpoſed. For 


ie church land, the abbey of Clunis, which was 
- the only abbey of any value in that county, was 
formerly demiſed to Sir Henry Duke for years; 
but the reſt of the ſpiritual lands, which the Iriſh 
call Termons, they were granted to ſundry ſervi- 
tors rendering 105. to the crown for every tath; 

' which, out of all the church lands, amounted to 
Jol. per annum, or thereabouts; but as wel 


theſe patentees, as the former, did all fail in per- 


"formance of the conditions, whereupon their ſe- 


veral eſtates depended; ſo as there wanted nothing 
but an office to be found thereof for the making 
void of all their patents; and therefore as ſoon as 


the ſtate of the poſſeſſions of this country did ap- 


pear unto my lord deputy to ſtand in ſuch ſort as 
is before expreſſed, his lordſhip forthwith com- 
manded me to draw a ſpecial commiſſion directed 


among others to the chief juſtice, and myſelf, to 
"enquire as well of the breach of conditions con- 


tained in the grants before mentioned, as alſo of 
all eſcheated and concealed lands in the county. 
Accordingly the commiſſion was drawn, and ſeal- 


ed in the hamper, in the execution whereof we im- 


pannelled as many of the patentees themſelves as 


appeared at the ſeſſions, to enquire of the articles 
- contained in the commiſſion, ſo as they them- 


- ſelves found their own letters patents void, ſome 
for non-payment of the king's rent, and others 
for not building of caſtles within the time pre- 
"ſcribed ; beſides they found divers of the infe- 
rior freeholders to have been ſlain in the late re- 
Þellion, whereby eight or nine ballybetaghs eſ- 


cheated 
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cheated to the crown, every ballybetagh (as I ſaid 
before) containing 960 acres, or thereabouts ; 
which office being found, there reſted in the poſ- 


ſeffion of the crown the greateſt part of that 


county. 


This being done, my lord deputy entered into 


council, in what manner he might beſt diſpoſe 
and reſettle the ſame again, according to his in- 
ſtructions received out of England in that behalf; 
wherein albeit his lordſhip did reſolve to determine 
of nothing finally before his return to Dublin, 
wherewith the reſt of the council be propoſed to 
digeſt all the buſineſs of his journey ; yet having 
an intent to make ſome alteration of the former 
diviſion, his lordſhip acquainted the principal 
gentlemen and lords therewith, moving them to 
give their free conſents thereunto, to the end that 
thoſe ſmall alterations might not breed any dif- 
ference or diſcord among them; ſo thereupon his 
lordſhip did in a manner conclude, that Bryan 
M Hugh Oge ſhould be reſtored to all that he had 
by the former diviſion, except one or two bally- 
betaghs, which he was well contented ſhould be 
diſpoſed to two young children, his near kinſmen; 
for which he was permitted to receive recompence 

out of the land eſcheated within his barony. 
That Patrick M*Art Moyle ſhould likewiſe be 
reſtored in integrum; howbeit he was not well 
contented therewith z alledging, that my lord lieu- 
tenant, when he received him to grace promiſed 
to make him equal in poſſeſſions with Bryan 
M*Hugh Oge ; but my lord deputy found an eaſy 
way to perform that promiſe. Notwithſtanding 
his lordſhip deſigned unto him one ballybetagh 
more, being parcel of the barony of Trough, 
= which 
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which lying upon the border of Tyrone hath 
been poſſeſſed of late by the earl, who. endend 


that it is parcel of his countries. 
That Roſs Bane M Mahon ſhould eig he 


| eſtabliſhed in all his former poſſeſſions, one bally- 


betagh excepted, which he frankly gave to one 
of his kinſmen Who was forgotten in the laſt di- 
viſion. 

That Patrick MKenna and Bryan 8 M Ma- 
how ſhould hold all their lands and rents with- 
out any alteration at all. But the greateſt change 
was to be made in the barony of Cremorne, 
the greateſt part whereof was by the former di- 
viſion aſſigned to Ever M*Colla, who notwith- 
ſtanding never enjoyed any part "thereo, becauſe 
that one Art M*Rory M*Mahon, an active and 
deſperate fellow, who had a very {mall portion 
given him by Sir William Fitz-Willams, making 
claim to that whole barony did ever ſince by ſtrong 
hand withhold the poſſeſſion thereof from Ever 
M Colla; therefore not without conſent of Ever 
himſelf, his lordſhip aſſigned to Art M*Rorye five 
ballybetaghs i in that barony; and becauſe a place 
called Ballylurgan, containing two. ballybetaghs, 
lyeth in the midway between Monaghan and the 
Newry, which two towns are diſtant the one from 
the other twenty-four miles; and for as much as 
Monaghan being an inland town, cannot be ſup- 
plied with victuals, but from the Newry, and that 
it is a matter of great difficulty, in time of war, to 
convey victuals twenty-four miles, having no 
place of ſafety to reſt in by the way, therefore his 
lordſhip thought it very neceſſary for the ſervice 
of the eſtate, to reſerve thoſe two ballybetaghs, 
3nd to paſs ſome eſtate thereof to the governor of 

Monaghan, 
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Monaghan, who doth undertake within ſhort time 
to build a caſtle thereupon at his, own charges, 
Theſe ſeven ballibetaghs being reſumed from Ever 


M*Colla, he hath yet allotted unto him and his 


ſons in demeſne, and in chiefry ten ballibetaghs, 
or thereabouts ; albeit Patrick Duffe M*Colla his 
kinſman, doth Kill hold his five ballibetaghs ac- 
cording to the firſt diviſion. This reſumption 
was made upon Ever M' Colla for two cauſes, 
firſt in regard the ſtate ſhall not put him in quiet 
poſſeſſion of a good part of that barony, whereas 
before he did not enjoy any part thereof: ſecondly, 
becauſe he holdeth a whole barony in farm from 
my lord of Eſſex, wherein he hath ſo good a pen- 
nyworth, as he is grown ſince the wars to be of 
reater wealth than all the reſt of his name be- 
des. 
This much was intended for the principal 
gentlemen and lords of the country. As for the 


petty freeholders, ſuch of them as have ſurvived 


the wars, and not being attainted, have been ſince 
pardoned, do owe good eſtates in law ſtill, and 
need only to be eſtabliſhed in their ſeveral poſſeſ- 
ſions, all which his lordſhip hath a purpoſe to do 
by a general order; but the lands of ſuch as were 
Main in rebellion, his lordſhi p allotted two or three 


ballibetaghs thereof, lying in the barony of Mo- 
naghan, unto divers caſt {oldiers dwelling in that 


poor town, which will be a good ſtrength to that 
garriſon, the remnant being ſcattered in other ba- 
ronies, his lordſhip hath diſpoſed to ſuch of the in- 
habitants as were commended for their inclination 
to prove civil and loyal ſubjects. Laſtly, the pa- 
tentees of the ſpiritual or termon lands making 
ſuit to his lordſhip to be reſtored to their ſeveral 
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portions granted to them uponthe former divifion, 
his lordſhip thought fit to extend the like favour 


unto them Iriſhrie. And thisis the effect of that 


buſineſs, which his lordſhip reſerved unto himſelf 
wherein his lordſhip doth make this a year o 
Jubilee to the poor inhabitants of this county of 
Monaghan, hecauſe every man ſhall return to his 


own houſe, be reſtored to his ancient poſſeſſions, 
and withal have the arrear of his rent to the king 


remitted ; which is indeed a great matter, for the 
arrear of this county doth amount to 6000]. at 


wa 


Touching the ſervices petformed] in this county 
by the juſtices of aſſize, albeit they found few pri- 
foners in the gaol, the moſt part being bailed by 
Sir Edward Blaney, to the end the fort where 
the gaol is kept might not be peſtered with them, 
yet when ſuchas were bailed came in upon their 
recognizance, the number was greater than we 
expected. One grand jury was ſo well choſen, as 
they found with good expedition all the bills of 
indictment true: but on the other ſi de, the j juries 
that were impannelled for trial of the priſoners, 
did acquit them as faſt, and found them not 
guilty; which, whether it were done for favour or 
for fear, it is hard to judge; for the whole coun- 
ty, conſiſting of three or four names only, name- 


ly, M Mahon, M Kenna, M*<Cabe, and O' Con- 


nolly, the chief was ever of one of thoſe names, 
and of theſe names this jury did conſiſt, fo as it 
was impoſſible to try him but by his kinſmen ; 
and therefore it is probable, that the malefactors 
were acquitted for favour; but on the other part 
we were induced to think, that fear might be the 
cauſe ; foraſmuch as the poor people ſeemed very 
| unwilling 
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unwilling to be ſworn of juries, alledging, that if 
they condemned any man, his friends in revenge 
would rob, or burn, or kill them for it; and 
that the like miſchief had happened to divers 
jurors ſince the laſt ſeſſions holden there; ſuch is 
the barbarous malice and impiety of theſe people : 
notwithſtanding when we had puniſhed one jury 
with good round fines and impriſonment, for ac- 
quitting ſome priſoners contrary to dire& and 
pregnant evidence, another jury being impannell- 
ed for trials of others, found two notorious male- 
factors guilty, whereof one was a notable thief, and 


the other a receiver of thieves, both which were 


preſently executed, and their execution ſtruck 
ſome terror into the beſt men in the country ; for 
the beef which they eat in their houſes, is for the 
moſt part ſtolen out of the Engliſh pale; and for 
that purpoſe every one of them keepeth a cun- 


ning thief, which he calleth his caterer. Bryan 


Oge M Mahon, and Art M*Rorye, two of the 
principal gentlemen before named, were indicted 
for the receiving of ſuch ſtealths; but they ac- 
knowledging their faults upon their knees before 
the lord deputy, had their pardon granted unto 
them; ſo, as I believe, ſtolen fleſh will not be ſo 
ſweet unto them hereafter. 

When we had delivered the gaol, we impan- 
nelled another jury to enquire of the ſtate of the 
church in that county, giving them theſe ſpecial 
articles in charge, viz. how many pariſh churches 
there were in that county ? who were patrons? who 
were incumbents? which of the churches were 
ſufficiently repaired, and what decayed ? of what 


3 value they were? what glebe, tythes, or 
other 
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other duties, belonged unto, every. church? and 
who took the profits thereof, 


This we did by virtue of that great commiſſion. 


which was ſent out of England about twelve 


months ſince; whereby the commiſſioners have 
authority among other things to enquire of theſe 


points, and: thereupon to take order for the 
re-edifying and repairing of the churches, and for 


the placing of ſufficient incumbents therein, This 
point of that commiſſion was not before time put 
in execution any where, albeit it was ſundry times 


moved at the council table, that ſomewhat might 
be done therein. But the biſhops that ſit at that 


board, being not very well pleaſed, that lay- 


men ſhould intermeddle with eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, did ever anſwer that motion in this manner, 
Let us alone with that buſineſs, take you no 
© care for that, we will fee it effected we warrant 
* you.” Notwithſtanding there hath been ſo 


little care taken as that the greateſt part of the 


churches within the pale lie ſtill in their ruins: for as 
the common people (whereof many without doubt 
would conform themſelves) have no place to re- 
ſort unto, where they may hear divine ſervice, this 
conſideration moved us to enquire of the ſtate of 
the church in theſe unreformed counties; the in- 
quiſition preſented unto us in this county was in 


Latin, becauſe the principal jurors were vicars 
and clerks; it appeared that the churches for the 


moſt part are utterly waſte, that the king is pa- 
tron of all, and that the incumbents are popiſh 
prieſts, inſtituted by biſhops, authorized from 
Rome. Yet many of them, like our old prieſts 
of queen Mary's time in England, ready to yield 
conformity. When we had received this parti- 
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cular information, it was thaught meet to referve 
it, and ſuſpend and ſtay all proceedings there- 
upon until the biſhop of Derry, Raphoe, and 
Clogher (which three dioceſes comprehended the 
e part of Ulſter, albeit they be now united 
or one man's benefit) ſhall arrive out of England; 
whoſeabſence, being two years ſince he was elect- 
ed by his majeſty, hath been the chief cauſe that 


no courſe hath hitherto been taken to reduce this 


poor people to chriſtianity, and therefore * 
peccatum Habet. 


Laſtly, for the civil government of this county, 


we made ſeveral orders; firſt, for the building of a 
gaol and ſeſſions- houſe we impoſed a tax upon the 


county (by conſent of the chief gentlemen and 


freeholders) of 40l. fer. and for the ſurpluſage of 


the charge we moved'my lord deputy and council 


to promiſe an allowance out of the fines and ca- 


ſualties of that county, Next for the erecting of 
a free ſchool, and maintenance of a ſchoolmaſter 


in Monaghan, we prevailed with the chief lords | 


ſo far, as they yielded to contribute 201. a year 
to that uſe; finally, we received and enlarged 
ſundry former orders made for the mending of 
highways, clearing of places, and bringing of 
lazy and idle men to juſtice, &c. 

This is the effect of all our n in the 
county of Monaghan. 

From Monaghan we went the firſt night to the 
ruins of the abbey of Clonays, where we camped; 
and paſſing from thence through ways almoſt im- 
paſſable for our carriages by reaſon of the woods 
and bogs, we came the ſecond night after to 
the ſouthſide of Lougherne, and pitched our 
tents over againſt the iſland of Deveniſh, a place 

being 
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being prepared for the holding of our ſeſſions for 
Fermanagh, in the ruins of an abbey there. Here 


my lord deputy diſtinguiſhed the buſineſs as he 
had formerly done in the county of Monaghan, 
reſerving unto himſelf the diſpoſition and ſettling 
of the lands of inheritance, and leaving unto us 
the ordinary matters both criminal and civil. 

For the lands of inheritance in Fermanagh, they 
ſtood not in the ſame terms as the lands in Mo- 
naghan. For the ſignorie or chiefry, and the de- 
meſne lands, that were the inheritance of M Guire 
himſelf, were reduced and veſted in the crown by 
two ſeveral inquiſitions found after the death of 
Hugh M Guire, the arch- rebel, of whom I have 
ſpoken before, the one found in Munſter, where 
ſhortly after he was ſlain in actual rebellion there, 
by ſpecial commiſſion, and the other in Ferma- 


nagh by the late lord chief baron, by virtue of 


his office of chief baron two years ſince, when he 
was juſtice of aſſize in that county, both which 
offices are returned and remain of record, the one 
in the chancery, and the other in the exchequer. 
But foraſmuch as the greateſt part of the inhabit- 
ants of that country did claim to be freeholders 
of their ſeveral poſſeſſions, who ſurviving the late 
rebellion, had never been attainted, but having re- 
ceived bie majeſty's pardon, ſtood upright i in law; 

ſo as we could not clearly entitle the crown to their 
land, except it were in point of conqueſt, (a title 
which the flate hath not at any time taken hold of 
for the king againſt the Iriſh which upon the 
conqueſt were not diſpoſſeſſed of their lands, but 


were permitted to die, ſeiſed thereof, in the king's 


allegiance, albeit they held the ſame not according 
to the courſe of common law, but by the cuſtom 


of 
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of taniſtry, whereby the eldeſt of every ſept claimed 
a chiefry over the reſt, and the inferior ſort di- 
vided their poſſeſſions after the manner of gavel 
kind) therefore it was thought meet to impannel 
a jury of the moſt ſufficient inhabitants to enquire 
and preſent how many freeholders there were, and 
what lands they held in this county, and what cer- 
tain rents and ſervices they yielded to the M*Guire 
or other chieftains and taniſts in ancient time, 
though this were a buſineſs of ſome labour, becauſe 
the cuſtom of gavel kind had made ſuch petty fac- 
tions and diviſions of the poſſeſſions of this coun- 
ty, as the number of freeholders were exceeding 
great; yet within two days they brought in their 
inquiſition in Iriſh, which being tranſlated into 
Engliſh, appeared to be confuſed in general, and 
without method ; wherewith my lord deputy not 
being ſatisfied, his lordſhip having taken a reſolu- 
tion to viſit the fort and caſtle of Ballyſhannon 
and Tyrconnel, being ſituate in the north-weſt 
end of Lougherne, and not diſtant from our 
camp above twenty Engliſh miles, commanded 
me in the mean time of his lordſhip's abſence to 
call the grand jury who made the former preſent- 
ment, and with them the chief inhabitants of 
every barony, and by conference with them to 
digeſt the buſineſs againſt his return, which was 
done 1n this order, 
Firſt, we thought meet to diſtinguiſh the poſ- 
ſeſſions, next to enquire of the particular poſſeſ- 


ſors thereof. Touching the poſſeſſions we found 


Fermanagh to be divided into ſeven baronies, 
namely, Magheryboy, Clanawley, Clankelly, 
Maghery, Stephanagh, Tirkennedy, Knockrinie, 
and Lough Lurgh. Every of theſe baronies 
contain leven ballibetaghs and an half of land, 

5 chargeable 
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chargeable with M*Guire's rent, and other con- 


tributions of the country. Every ballibetagh is 
divided into four quarters of land, and every 
quarter into four taths, fo as a ballibetagh con- 
taineth fixteen taths, as it doth in Monaghan, 
but the meaſure of this country is far larger; be- 
fides the free-land, whereof there is good quan- 
tity in every barony, is no parcel of the ſeven 
ballibetaghs and a half, whereof the barony is 
faid to conſiſt. For theſe reaſons, Fermanagh, 
containing but fifty-one ballibetaghs and an half 
of chargeable lands, is well nigh of as large an 
extent as Monaghan, which hath in it an hundred 
ballibetaghs. 

Touching the free-land, we found them to-be 
of three kinds. 

1. Church- land, or termon-lands, as the Iriſh 
call it. 

2. The menfal land of M*Guire. 

3. Lands given to certain ſepts privileged 
among the Triſh, viz. the lands of the chroniclers, 
rimers, and calloglaſſes. 

The church-land was either monaſtery land, 
corbe-land, or Erenach's-land ; for it did not 
appear unto us that the biſhop had any land in 
demeſne, but certain menſal duties of the corbes 
and Erenachs; neither did we find that the par- 
ſons and vicars had any glebe land at all in this 
country. 

For monaſtery-land, we found not other than 
that which belonged to the abbey of Liſgoole, 
which doth not exceed the quantity of two balli- 
betaghs, and lieth for the moſt part in the barony 
of Clanawley. But the lands belonging to the 
corbes and Erenachs are of a far greater quan- 
tity, and are found in every barony. I had 

3 heard 
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heard of the name of a corbe, and of an Erenach 
divers times fince I came into this kingdom, 


and would gladly have learned of our clergymen 


at Dublin, what kind of religious perſons they 
were, but I could never be fatisfied by any ; and 
therefore at this time I was the more curious and 
inquiſitive to inform myſelf of theſe eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, the like whereof are not to be found in 
any other part of Chriſtendorn, nor in Ireland nei- 
ther, but only in the countries that are mere Iriſh. 
When therefore we came to enquire of the quan- 
tity of the termon lands, I called unto me one 
of the beſt learned vicars in all the country, and 
one that had been a Brehon, and had ſome fki!l 
in the civil and canon laws, and with much ado 
got from him thus much light for the under- 
ſtanding of this matter. They told me that the 
word Termon, doth ſignify in the Iriſh tongue, 
a liberty or freedom, and that all church-lands 
whatſoever ate called termon-linds by the Iriſh, 
becauſe they were ever free from all impoſitions 
and cuttings of the temporal lords; and had 
the privilege of ſanctuary, ſo as no temporal ſer- 
jeant or officer might enter to arreſt any perſon 
upon theſe lands, but the biſhops officers only. 
Howbeit in common underſtanding among us that 
are Engliſh, we call only ſuch termon-lands as 
were in the poſſeſſion of corbes or Erenachs, 
the name of Corbe, I could not learn that it 
had any ſignification in the Iriſh tongue; ſome 
call him in Latin, Converbius, but ſuch as are of 
beſt underſtanding, call him Plebanus, and they 


yield the reaſon of that name, quia plebi ecclefraſtice 


præeſt. 1 collect by that which they tell me, 
that he was a "or or preſident of a collegiate 
_ church, 
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church, for he did not only poſſeſs a good quan- 
tity of glebeland, the tenants and occupiers where- 


of were called termon men, and had privilege of 


clergy, but he had alſo ſome rectories appropri- 
ate, whereof he had that portion of tythes which 
1 belonged to the parſon, and had witha] the pre- 
ſentation of the vicarages. He had always his 
place or ſeat in a mother church, where he had 
a certain number of prieſts ſerving with him; in 


the cathedral church he had a ſtall in the choir, 


and a voice in the chapter, and this Corbeſhip is 


named a dignity in the regiſter at Rome; for all 
dignities in cathedral churches, and all benefices 


of value in this kingdom are contained in a regi- 
ſter at Rome, and the Pope at this day doth col- 
late unto them, and until this day the perſons pre- 
ſented have enjoyed the-benefices in theſe mere 
Triſh countries by colour of the pope's collation. 


Laſtly, this Corbeſhip was in a manner heredi- 
tary; for though the Corbe were ever in orders, 


yet was he in theſe Iriſh countries uſually married, 


or if he were not married he had children, and 
after his death, if any of his ſons were qualified 


with learning, he was choſen by the dean and 


chapter to be Corbe; and if none of his ſons were 


capable, another of that ſept or ſurname was 


choſen without doubt. Theſe Corbeſhips being in 
the nature of collegiate churches are veſted in the 


' crown by the ſtatute of diſſolution of monaſteries, 


and accordingly ſome of them have been reduced 


into charge; but there are yet many whereof no 


inquifition hath been found, but concealed, as de- 
tained by the Iriſhrie unto this day. And that 


your lordſhip may perceive ] weave not this web 
out of my own brain, but that I have authority 


for 


are not yet diſcovered. 
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for it, which I deliver, I will here inſert a certi- 
ficace i in Latin made unto me.by an Iriſh ſcholar, 

whoſe opinion I required in this matter; which I 
have now by chance among my papers ; for the 
moſt part of theſe things I have ſet down out of 
my memory, being now at Waterford, and hav- 
ing left the notes of our former journey at Dublin. 


The Scholar's opinion was this: 
Corbanatus, ue Plebanatus, dig nitas UP et mo 


ad regem pertinet, ſed anted ad papam ; in matrici 


ecclefia debet neceſſario eſſe, initiatus in ſacris ordi- 
mbus, omneſque decimas pertinentes ad hanc debet ha- 
bere, et beneficia adjuntta buic ipfius ſunt, eorumgue 


| conferentiam habet et preſentationem : diftum hoc no- 


men, quia populo et plebi ecclefiaftice matricis ecclefie 
prefuit ; certum numerum ſacerdotum quaſi collegia- 
lum debet babere ſecum; primum ſtallum in ſus ec - 
cle bubet; habet etiam flallum vacuum in ecclefid 
cathedrali, et vacem in omni capitulo tam publico 
quam privats : inſcribitur Romano Regiſiro, adeoque 
dignitas oft. 


Of theſe Cartethips, the <beſt; in theſe parts was 


at Clonys in the county of Monaghan, which 
M*<Mahan himſelf procured to be conferred upon 
his eldeſt ſon, being but a boy inthe time of the 
late reballion. It was long before granted to 


Sir Henry Duke for years, and is now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sir Francis Ruſh, who married one of 


Sir Henry Duke's daughters. There is another 
at Derough in Fermanagh, which is likewiſe 
brought into charge. There are others in 
O. Rourke's country, others in Upper Oſſory, 
and in Ormond, and in many other places which 


M Thus 
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Thus much touching the name and nature of a 


Corbe. 
For the Erenach 'there are few pariſhes of any 


_ compals in extent, where there is not an Erenach, 


which being an officer of the church, took be- 
ginning in this manner. When any lord or gen- 


tleman had a direction to build a church, he did 


firſt dedicate ſome good portion of land to ſome 


ſaint or other, whom he choſe to be his patron , 


then he founded the church, and called it by the 


name of that ſaint, and then gave the land to 


fomeclerk, not being in orders, and to his heirs 
for ever; with this intent, that he ſhould keep 


the charch clean and well repaired, keep hoſpi- 
ality, and give alms to the poor for the ſoul's 


health of the founder. This man and his heirg 
had the name of Erenach. The Erenach was 
alſo to make a weekly commemoration of the 


founder in the church; he had always pri 


tonſuram, bat took no other orders. He had a 
voice in the chapter when they conſulted about 
their revenues, and paid a certain yearly rent 
to the biſhop, beſides a fine upon marriage of 
every of his daughters, which they call a Loughi- 
nipy ; he gave a ſubſidy to the biſhop at his firſt 
entrance into his biſhoprick. The certainty of 
which duties appear in the biſhop's regiſter ; and 
theſe duties grew unto the biſhop, -firſt, be- 


| ,cauſe the Erenach could not be created, nor the 


church dedicated without the conſent of the 
biſhop. We are yet doubtful whether theſe lands 
poſſeſſed by Erenach be yet reduced to the 


crown; becauſe the ſtatute of Chaunteries is not 


yet enacted in this „ but certain it is, 
that 
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that theſe men poſſeſs all the glebe lands which 
delongeth to ſuch as have care of ſouls. 

And therefore when they ſhall be reſumed, it 
were meet they ſhould be added to the parſonages 
and vicarages, whereby they may be found com- 
petent livings for able miniſters, which may be 
placed hereafter in theſe parts. For now albeit 
there be in every pariſh both a parſon and a vicar, 
yet both their livings being put together are not 
ſufficient to feed an 1 man. For the ty thes 
of every pariſh within the dioceſe, which com- 
prehendeth Monaghan, and almoſt all Fermanagh, 
are divided into four parts; whereof the parſon be- 
ing no prieſt, hath two parts; the vicar, who is 
ever a prieſt, and ſerveth the cure, hath one-fourth 
part, and the biſhop hath another fourth part ; 
which, God knoweth, in theſe poor waſte coun- 
tries do ariſe to very ſmall portions. And thus 
we found the ſtate of the church in this county. 

Touching M*Guire's menſal lands, which were 
free from all common charges and contributions 
of the country, becauſe they yielded a large pro- 
portion of butter and meal, and other proviſions, 

for M*Guire's table, albeit the jury and other in- 
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habitants did ſet forth theſe menſal lands in cer- 
f tainty, which lying in ſeveral baronieg did not in 
q quantity exceed four ballibetaghs, the greateſt 


thereof being in the poſſeſſion of one M*Manus 
and his ſept ; yet touching the cerrajaties of the 
duties or proviſicns yielded-unto M*Guire out of 
theſe menſal lands, they referred themſelves to 
an old parchment roll, which they called an inden- 
ture, remaining in the hands of one O'*Briſlan, a! 
chronicler, and principal brehon of that country : 
whereupon O'*Briſlan was ſent for, who lived not 
far from the camp, who was fo aged and decrepid 
| M 2 as 
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as he was ſcarce able to repair unto us; when he 
was come, we demanded of him a ſight of that an- 
cient roll, wherein, as we were informed, not only 
the certainty of M*Guire's menſal duties did ap- 
pear, but alſo the particular rents and other ſer- 
vices which were anſwered to M*Guire out of eve- 

t of the country. The old man, ſeeming to 
Re much troubled with this demand, made an- 
ſwer, that he had ſuch a roll in his keeping before 
the wars, but that in the late rebellion it was 
\ burned among others of his papers and books by 
certain Engliſh ſoldiers. We were told by ſome 
that were preſent, that this was not true; for they 
affirmed that they had ſeen the roll in his hands 
ſince the wars. Thereupon, my lord chancellor 
being then preſent with us, (for he did not accom - 
pany my lord deputy to Ballyſhannon, but ſtaid 
behind in the camp) did miniſter an oath unto 
him, and gave him a very ſerious charge to inform 
us truly what was become of the roll. The poor 
old man, fetching a deep ſigh, confeſſed that he 
knew where the roll was, but that it was dearer to 
him than his life, and 8 he would never de. 
liver it out of his hands, unleſs my lord chancel- 
or would take the like oath, that the roll ſhould 
be reftored unto him again: my lord chancellor 
ſmiling gave him his hand-and his word, that he 
ſhould have the roll re-delivered unto him, if he 
would ſuffer us to take a view and a copy thereof. 
And thereupon the old brehon drew the roll out 
of his boſom, where he did continually bear it 
about him. It was not very large, but it was writ- 
ten on both ſides in a fair Iriſh character ; how beit 
ſome part of the writing was worn and defaced 
with time and ill keeping. We cauſed it forth- 


with 
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with to- be tranſlated into Engliſh, and then we 
perceived how many veſſels of butter, and how 
many meaſures of meal, and how many porks, 
and other ſuch groſs duties did ariſe unto M*Guire 
out of his menſal lands; the particulars whereof 
I could have expreſſed if I had not left the tranſ- 
lated copy of the roll at Dublin. But theſe trifles 
are not worthy to be preſented to your lordſhip S 
knowledge; it is ſufficient to ſhew what quan- 
tities thoſe menſal duties are, and for the quan- 
tities thereof, though it were great in reſpect of 
the land out of which theſe proviſions were taken, 
which being laid altogether, doth not exceed four 
ballibetaghs, as I ſaid before, ſuch commodities 
in theſe parts are of little or no value, and there: 
fore he never made any civil uſe of them, but 
ſpent them waſtefully in a ſordid and barbarous 
manner among his looſe and idle followers. Be- 
ſides theſe menſals, M Guire had two hundred and 
forty bee ves, or thereabouts, yearly paid unto him 
out of the ſeven baronies, and about his caſtle at 
Inniſkillen he had almoſt a ballibetagh of land, 
which he manured with his own churles. 
And this was M*Guire's whole eſtate in cer- 
tainty ; for in right he had no more, and in time of 
peace he did exact no more; marry, in time of 
war, he made himſelf owner of all, cutting what 
he liſted, and impoſing as many bonaghts, or 
hired ſoldiers upon them as he had occaſion to uſe. 
For albeit Hugh M*Guire, that was ſlain in Mun- 
ſter, were indeed a valiant rebel, and the ſtouteſt 
that ever was of his name, notwithſtanding ge- 
nerally the natives of this country are reputed the 
worſt ſwordſmen of the north, being rather inclin- 
h ed to be ſcholars or huſbandmen, than to be 


kerne, 
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kerne, or men of action, as they term rebels in this 
kingdom ; and for this cauſe M*Guire in the late 
wars did hire and wage the greateſt part of his 
-| ſoldiers out of Connaught, and out of the Breny 
-OReilye, and made his own countrymen feed 
them. And therefore the jury enquiring of eſcheats 
found only two freeholders in this county, beſides 
Hugh M*Guire himſelf, to have been ſlain in the 
late rebellion ; hereby your lordſhip may perceive 
what manner of lord M Guire ſhould have been, 
and what means and power he ſhould have had 
to do hurt, if the ſtate here had in former times 
but looked into the ſtate of this country, and had 
eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws and juſtice among 
them, whereby every man might have enjoyed 
his own. And your lordſhip may likewiſe conjec- = 
ture of what greatneſs the beſt of this ſur-name 
will be, when the chiefry of this country ſhall be 
divided between two M*Guires, and the freehol- 
ders ſhall be eftabliſhed in their ſeveral poſſeſſions, 
without any dependency upon the lords, paying 
only their certain rents and duties. Aſſuredly 
theſe Iriſh lords appear to us like glow-worms, 
which afar off ſeem to be all fire ; but being ta- 
kenupin a man's hand, are but filly worms ; 
and yet this young Co-connaught M Guire (whoſe 
brother Hugh was the Alpha, and himſelf the 
Omega of the laſt rebellion ; for Hugh was the 
firſt that went out, and himſelf the laſt that came 
in) will in no wiſe be fatisfied with the greateſt 
part of the chiefry of his country, Such is the 
pride of his own heart, and ſuch is the encou- 
ragement he receives from ſome of place and pow- 
er in this kingdom ; and to the end he muſt be 
thought a perſon fit to ba pleaſed with extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary good terms, he gave out a falſe alarm 
ſome few days before our coming into Fermanagh, 
that himſelf, with the earl of Tyrconnel, were 
gone into Spain, a common and a poor Iriſh po- 
cy, practiſed in this realm ever ſince the con- 
gqueſt, to amuſe the ſtate with rumours that are 

utterly falſe ; which, notwithſtanding in former 
times hath prevailed to do hurt in that kingdom, 
according to the obſervation and ſaying of the old 
cardinal of Loraine, that, a lie believed but for 
an hour, doth many times produce effects of ſe- 


ven years continuance. I have digreſt a little too 


much in this place, for which I humbly crave par- 
don, if your lordſhip ſhall not think it pertinent 
to this diſcourſe, wherein I meant to ſet down 
the quantity and quality of the M*Guire's menſal 
duties, 

Concerning the free-land of the third kind, 
namely, ſuch land as is poſſeſſed by the Iriſh of- 
ficers of this country, viz. Chroniclers, gallog- 
laſſes, and rimers, the entire quantity, if it were 
laid down together, as it is ſcattered in ſundry 
baronies, doth well nigh make two ballibetaghs, 
and no more, which land (in reſpect of the per- 
ſons that merit no reſpect, but rather diſcounte- 
nance from the ſtate, for they are enemies to the 
Engliſh government,) may perhaps be thought 
meet to be added to the demeſne lands of the 
chief lords. 5 
In this manner were diſtinguiſhed the poſſeſ- 
ſions of Fermanagh, which being drawn into me- 
thod, were preſented to my lord deputy upon his 
return. 

For the ſeveral poſſeſſors of all theſe lands we 
took this courſe to find them out, and ſet them 
down for his lordſhip's information. We called 

| unto 
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unto us the inhabitants of every barony ſeverally, 
beginning with the barony of Magheryboy, where- 
in we encamped, and ſo calling one barony after 
- another, we had preſent certain of the clerks or 
8 of the country, who knew all the ſepts 
and families, and their branches, and the dignity 
of one ſept above another; and what families or 
perſons were chief of every ſept, and who were 
next, and who were of a third rank, and ſo forth, 
till they deſcended to the moſt inferior man in all 


the barony : moreover they took upon them to 
tell what quantity of land every man ought to 
have by the cuſtom of their country, which is of 


the nature of gavel kind, whereby as their ſepts 


or families did multiply, their poſſeſſions have 


been from time to time divided, and ſubdivided, 
and broken into ſo many ſmall parcels, as almoſt 


every acre of land hath a ſeveral. owner, who 


termeth himſelf a lord, and his portion of land 


his country. Notwithſtanding as M*<Guire him- 
ſelf had a chiefry over all the country, and ſome 
demeſne that did ever paſs to him only who car- 
ried that title, ſo was there a chief of every ſept 
who had certain ſervices, duties, and demeſnes, 
that ever paſſed to the taniſt of that ſept, and ne- 
ver was ſubject to diviſion. When this was un- 
derſtood, we firſt enquired whether one or more 
ſepts did poſſeſs that barony, which we had in 
hand, that being ſet down, we took the names 
of the chief parties of the ſept, or ſepts, 
that did poſſeſs the barony, and alſo the names 
of ſuch as were ſecond in them, and fo of 
others that were inferior unto them again in rank 
and impoſitions. Then whereas every barony 
containeth ſeven ballibetaghs and an half, 
we cauſed the name of every ballibetagh to be 
written 
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written down, and thereupon we made enquiry 


what portion of land or ſervices every man held 


in every ballibetagh, beginning with ſuch firſt as 
had land and ſervices, and after naming ſuch as 
had the greateſt quantity of land, and ſo deſcend- 
ing unto ſuch as poſſeſſed only two taths. There 
we ſtayed, for lower we could not go, becauſe 
we knew the purpoſe of the ſtate was only to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch freeholders as were fit to ſerve 1n juries; 
at leaſt we had found by experience in the county 
of Monaghan, that ſuch as had leſs than two taths 
allotted unto them, had not 408. freehold per 
annum, ultra reprizas, and therefore were not of 
competent ability for that ſervice. And yet the 
number of freeholders named in this county was 


above two hundred; and in this order and me- 


thod we digeſted the buſineſs touching the poſſeſ- 
ſions and poſſeſſors of this county of Fermanagh, 
which we preſented to my lord deputy upon his 
return from Ballyſhannon ; his lordſhip having 
received it, and taken ſome conſideration of it, 
called the principal inhabitants before him in the 


camp, told them he came of purpoſe to under- 


ſtand the eſtate of every particular man in that 
country, to the end to eſtabliſh and ſettle the ſame 
according to his majeſty's direCtions out of Eng- 
land, and that he had received ſome information 
thereof, which gave him ſome good ſatisfaction; 
how beit that he would not ſuddenly take any final 
order touching the ſame, but would reſolve what 
was fit to be done, and finiſh his ſervice the next 
term at Dublin. His lordſhip's ſpeech, and good 
demonſtration to the people, gave them great 
contentment. 


It 
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It remains, I ſhould inform your lordſhip, ſome- 
what of the ſervice performed by the juftices of 
aſlize in this county; albeit they had little to do 
here, no matter being prepared for them to work 
upon, for the gaol delivery muſt needs be quick- 
ly diſpatched, when there were no juſtices of peace 
that had either the will or the ſkill to commit ma- 
lefactors, and where there was no gaol of any 
faſineſs to keep them, being committed. How- 
beit, we had a full appearance of all the country, 
and there came in upon recognizances, taken un- 
ſkilfully enough by the ſheriff, and other Iriſh 
Juſtices of the peace, twenty perſons in number, 
or thereabouts; the greateſt part whereof were 
looſe and idle people, bound over to find maſ- 
ters or ſureties for their behaviour; others were 
committed for felonies, whereof ſome few were 
indicted, but in the end all were acquitted for 
want of evidence, which happened by the negli- 
gence of the juſtices of peace, who had not bound 
their accuſers to proſecute them. We rebuked 
the juſtices of peace for this omiſſion, and 


impoſed fines upon them, and ſo ended our gaol 


delivery. Then made we the like inquiſition 
here touching eccleſiaſtical living, and publiſh- 
ed the like orders for the civil government of 


this county, as we had done in Monaghan ; and 


ſo diſſolved our ſeſſions. The erecting of a free- 


ſchool in this county was deferred, till the com- 


ing of the biſhop of Clogher. The building of 
a gaol and ſeſſions-houſe was likewiſe reſpited 
until my lord deputy had reſolved of a fit place 
for a market, and a corporate town. For the 
habitations of this people are ſo wildly tranſitory, 


as there is not one fixt village in the whole coun- 
ty. His lordſhip took a view of two or three 


places 
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places for that purpoſe, of which he conceiveth 


the abbey of Liſgoale to be the fitteſt ; and I con- 
jecture that the next term, when the principal 


gentlemen of this country ſhall repair to Dublin, 

to ſettle their eſtates, his lordſhip will make choice 
of that place for the ſhire town of this county, 
and then take order for the erecting of a gaol 
and houſe of ſeſſions there. 

Having ſpent ſix or ſeven days in this waſte 
country, we raiſed our camp, and returned the 
ſame way which we paſſed before into the county 
of Monaghan ; and lodging the ſecond night not 
far from the abbey of Clonays, we came the third 
day to the Cavan, and pitched our tents on the 
ſouth ſide of that poor Iriſh town. The appear- 


ance of this place was very full; for not only the 


natives of the county of Cavan, but alſo many 
inhabitants of Weſtmeath and other parts of the 


pale, bordering on this country, (whereof ſome 


pretended title to land, others came to demand 
debts, and others to give evidence againſt felons,) 
repaired to this ſeſſions; the chief of which was 
the baron of Delvyn, who came attended with 
many followers. 

My lord deputy having a purpoſe to pur- 
ſue the ſame courſe in the ſervice here, which 
had been holden in the other two countries, cauſed 
forthwith a commiſſion to be drawn and paſs the 
ſeals, whereby the judges of aſſize and others were 
authorized to enquire of all lands eſcheated to the 
crown in this county by attainder, outlawry, or 
actual killing in rebellion of any perſon, or by 


any other means whatſoever. For the diſpatch of 


this buſineſs, a jury was impannelled of the beſt 


knights and geatlemen that were preſent, whereof 
ſome 
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ſome were foreign inhabitants of the pale, and yet 
freeholders of this country, and the reſt were the 
chief of every Iriſh ſept, natives of this country. 
We received two preſentments from them : the 
firſt of ſundry freeholders who were ſlain in the 
Rte rebellion, and of ſuch lands as they were ſeve- 
rally feized of at the time of their killings. The 
ſecond was, that Philip O'Reilye, who was, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the country, created 


O'Reilye, and was lord and chieftain of the whole 
country being ſeized of all lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments in Breny O'Reilye, in dominico 
ſuo et de fads et jure (for theſe are the words of 
the inquifition) was ſlain in actual rebellion; and 
again they found, that after the death of Philip, 


one Edmond O'Reilye was, after the like cuſtom 


of the country, created O'Reilye, and was in 


like manner ſeized of the country, and being ſo 


ſeized, was ſlain in rebellion. They found, laſtly, 
that Sir John O'Reilye, who was chieftain and 
taniſt of the country long before Philip and Ed- 
mond, did adhere to the earl of Tyrone, and 


other rebels, and died an actual rebel againſt the 


crown. This inquiſition was found with ſome 


difficulty, becauſe the jurors themſelves, al! claim- 


ing and pretending to be freeholders of land 
within that county, were jealous leaſt their parti- 
cular freeholds might be found eſcheated by this 
office ; becauſe in the time of rebellion theſe lords 
or chieftains, by their Iriſh cuttings and exactions 
took the profits of the whole country at their 


Pleaſure, and ſo might be ſaid to be ſeized of all 


the country in demeſne, when they were ſlain in 
rebellion. But ſome of the jury being learned in 
the law informed the reſt, that by the words (in 


dominico 


— 
— 
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dominico ſuo et de fado et jure) not only lands in de- 
meſae or poſſeſſion, but a ſigniory or chiefry may 
be underſtood, and thereupon they were content 
to put their ſeals to the inquiſition, which being 
drawn and engroſſed in parchment by one of the 
commiſſioners was preſented unto them. By theſe 
two offices the greateſt part of this county (if not 
all) is veſted in the poſſeſſion of the crown, but 
becauſe my lord deputy conceived his majeſty's 
pleaſure to be, that the natives of the country, 
to whom his highneſs hath granted his general 
pardon ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in their poſſeſſions, 
which they peaceably held before the late war; 
(albeit I do not underſtand that his lordſhip hath 
any particular direction touching the difpoſition 
of this country of Breney O'Reily) his lordſhip 
therefore thought fit to look back to the time be- 
fore the late rebellion, and to inform himſelf how 
every man's poſſeſſion ſtood at that time, and 
thereupon commanded one of us to take the like 
pain-as was taken in Fermanagh, and in the like 
order and method to diſtinguiſh the poſſeſſors and 
poſſeſſions of this country; which was the more 
eaſily performed, becauſe in the Iriſh countries 
where the cuſtom of taniſtry is not extinguiſhed, 
the tenures are every where alike, There is firſt 
a general chieftain of every country or territory, 
which hath ſome demeſne, and ſome houſhold pro- 


viſions yielded unto him by all the inhabitants 


under him, every ſept or ſur-name hath a parti- 
cular chieftain or taniſt, which hath likewiſe his 


peculiar demeſne, and duties, and theſe poſſeſ- 


ſions go by ſucceſſion or election, entirely without 
any diviſion; but all the other lands holden by 
the inferior inhabitants, are partible in courſe of 


gavel 
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gavel kind, wherein there is no difference made 
between legitimate ſons and baſtards, and there- 
fore both theſe cuſtoms both of taniſtry and gavel 
kind in this kingdom are lately by the opinion of 
all the judges here adjudged to be utterly void 
and extinguiſhed either by ſurrender or reſump- 
tion of all the lands which are ſo holden. 
My lord deputy having received the like ſurvey 
of the lands and the like diſtinctions or liſt of the 
freeholders in this county, as was preſented to his 
Jordſhip in M*Guire's country, deferred the diſ- 
poſing and ſettling thereof until his return to 
Dublin, having a purpoſe in Michaelmas term, 
to make a perfect eſtabliſnment of theſe three 
counties. | 
The ſtate of the lay poſſeſſions being diſco- 
vered, we did not omit to enquire of the number 


and value of the parſonages and vicarages, of the 
reparation of the churches, and of .the quality of g 


their incumbents, by which inquiſition we found 
that the greateſt number of the parſonages are 
appropriate unto two great abbies lying within f 
; : the Engliſh pale, namely, the abbey of Forein f| © 
I: Weſtmeath, granted to the baron of Delvin, and b 
the abbey of Kells, whereof one Gerrard Fleming g 
is farmer. To the firſt of theſe, fourteen par- || tt 
ſonages within this county are appropriate ;- and 
to the other eight: beſides there are two or three co 
belonging in the like manner to the abbey of be 
Cavan in this county, being now in the poſſeſſion 
of Sir James Dillon. As for the vicarages, they 
are ſo poorly endowed, as ten of them being 
united will ſcarce ſuffice to maintain an honeſt 
miniſter. 

For 
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For the churches, they are for the moſt part in 
ruin ; ſuch as were preſented to be in reparation, 
are covered only with thatch; but the incumbents, 
both parſons and vicars, did appear to be ſuch 
poor, ragged, ignorant creatures (for we ſaw ma- 
ny of them in the camp) as we could not eſteem 


any of them worthy of the meaneſt of thoſe liv- 


ings, albeit many uf them are not worth —_ 
40s. per annum. 

This country doth lie within the dioceſe of 
Killmore, whoſe biſhop always was, and is parſon 
of Trim, in Meath, which is the beſt parſonage 
in all the kingdom ; whoſe biſhop is a man of 
this country birth, worth well nigh 400l. a year: 
he doth now live in theſe parts, where he hath 
two biſhopricks : but there is no divine ſervice or 
ſermon to be heard within either of his dioceſes. 
His lordſhip might have ſaved us this labour of 
enquiry touching matters eccleſiaſtical, if he had 
been as careful to ſee the churches repaired and 
ſupplied with good incumbents, as he is diligent 
in viſiting his barbarous clergy, to make benefit 


out of their unſufficiency, according to the para- 


ble which is common in the mouth of one of our 
great biſhops here ; that an Iriſh prieſt is better 
than a milch cow. | 
Laſtly, our gaol delivery was greater in this 
county, and the civil cauſes were more in num- 
ber, and of better conſideration and value, than 
thoſe that did ariſe in the other two ſhires, which 
we had paſſed before. Yet we finiſhed all our 
buſineſs here within five or ſix days, and after 
returned to Dublin about the 22d of Auguſt. 
This report of our ſervice in the county of Cavan, 
I have contracted and delivered ſummarily, as 


well 
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SIR JOHN DAVI1S 


well for that I doubt I have been too large in the 
precedent difcourſe, as alſo becauſe we hold a 
uniform proceeding, and did in a manner the ſame 
things 3 we had performed in the other places 
of ſeſſion. 

Now, may it pleaſe your lordſhip, upon con- 
Röraten of the whole matter, in my weak ap- 
prehenſion, I conceive thus much, that if my 
lord deputy do finiſn theſe beginnings, and ſettle 
theſe countries, as I aſſure myſelf he will, this 


will prove the moſt profitable journey for the ſer- 


vice of God and his majeſty, and the general 
good' of this kingdom, that hath been made in 
this time of peace by any deputy theſe many years. 
For firſt, his lordſhip having gotten a true and 
clear underftanding of the ſtate of the clergy, in 
theſe parts, many will take a direct ſpeedy courſe 
for the planting of religion among this rude peo- 
ple, who are apt to take any impreſſion. For 
his lordſhip knowing the number and value of 
the benefices in every county, may cauſe a union, 
or rather a ſequeſtration to be made of fo many 
as will make a competent living for a ſole mini- 
ſter; then may he give order for the building of 
many churches, as there ſhall be competent liv- 
ings for miniſters in that county ; and this prepa- 
ration being made, his lordſhip may laſtly provide 
ſafficient to ſerve in thoſe churches. Next for his 
majeſty's profit, there will be revived and aſſured 
to the crown 5001. per annum, out of Monaghan; 

which though it was formerly reſerved was never 
paid to the king's coffers ;/ and out of the other 
two counties there will be raiſed 500 l. a year now 
at leaſt for rent and compoſition. Beſides, the 


crown is reſtored to all the patronages of eccleſi- 
aſtica 


J 


better induſtry than heretofore hath been uſed, 


to love neighbourhood ; 
and towns, which will draw tradeſmen and arti- 


TO THE E. OF SALISBURY. 
oftical promotions, which heretofore were uſurped 
by the pope; and utterly neglected by the ſtate 
here. Laſtly, his majeſty ſhall have wardfhips, 

eſcheats, fines, amercements, and other eaſualties, 
which u ere never had nor heard of in theſe parts. 


Finally, for the common good not only of theſe 
parts, but of all the kingdom beſides; his lord- 


ſhip in this journey hath cut off three heads of 


that hydra of the North; namely, M Mahon, 


M'Guire, and O*Reily ; fon theſe three names of 
chiefry with their Inſh duties and exactions ſhall 
be utterly. aboliſhed, the cuſtom of taniſtry and 


gavil kind being abſurd and unreaſonable, as they 


are in uſe here, and which have been the caxſe of 
many murthers and rebellions ſhall be clearly ex- 
tinguiſned, all the poſſeſſions ſhall deſcend and be 
conveyed according to the courſe of the common 
law, every man ſhall have a certain home, and 


know the certainty of his eſtate, whereby the peo- 


ple will be encouraged to manure their land with 


to bring up their children more civilly, to provide 
for their poſterity more carefully; this will cauſe 
them to build better houſes for their ſafety, and 


thence will ariſe villages 


ficers ; ſoas we conceive a hope that theſe coun- 
tries in a ſhort time will not only be quiet neigh- 
bours to the pale, but be made as rich and as ci- 
vil as the pale itſelf. 

This is the effect of the ſervice which was per- 
formed in that journey, which my lord deputy 
made into Ulſter this ſummer vacation ; whereof 
I have made unto your lordſhip a broken and diſ- 
jointed relation; for which I humbly crave par- 
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SIR JOHN DAVIS, c. 


don, the rather becauſe I was continually inter- 
rupted in the writing thereof, being employed 


upon my return out of the North, together with 


my lord chief juſtice, in a new commiſſion of 
aſſe and nf prius for the counties of Waterford, 


Wexford, and Wicklow; ſo that I have been 
enforced to take fractions and tarts, and almoſt 
inſtants of time to finiſh the ſeveral periods of 
this rude diſcourſe : in which, notwithſtanding, 
I hope your lordſhip will, according to your 
wonted noble diſpoſition to me, accept in good 
part; and fo with the preſentation of my humble 


ſervice, I leave your lordſhip to the divine preſer- 
vation. 


JOHN DAVIS. 
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Of the Original and firſt Inſtitution 
of CorBes, ERENAchS, and TER— 
MON LANDS. 


Written by JAMES USHER, afterwards 
 ARcHB1SHoP of ARMAGH, Anno 1609. 


[This Tract is in the Library of the College of Dablin, all 
in Uſher's own Hand-writing, and figned by him J. U. 
1609. ] 33 | 


Fon the- declaration of the! original and firſt 
inſtirution of Corbes, Erenachs, and Termon- 
lands, it is to be conſidered, 1ſt, of what nature 
theſe lands be. 2. How they came to be poſſeſſ- 
ed by the Termoners. 3. Who theſe Corbes and 
Erenachs may ſeem to have been, who now are 
the chief of the Termon men. àth, and laſtly, 

Who had intereſts in the profits of theſe lands. 
Touching the firſt, it may be obſerved, that in 
times paſt it was provided, that whoever founded 
a church ſhould endow the ſame with certain 
poſſeſſions, for the maintenance of thoſe who were 
to attend God's ſervice therein, inſomuch that a 
biſhop might not conſecrate any church, before 
an inſtrument of ſuch a donation was delivered 
by the founder. Concil. Braccarens. cap. 5. * Unuſ- 
* quiſqueepiſcopus meminerit, ut non prius dedicet 
© eccleſtam aut Baſilicam, niſi antea dotem Baſili- 
| N 2 | "us 


rden 


0) capitu- 
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'cxetobſequiumipſius perdonationemchartulæ co con- 

firmatum accipiat. Namque non levis eſt iſta teme- 

© ritas, ft ſine luminariis, vel ſine ſuſtentatione eorum 

qui ibidem ſervituri ſunt, tanquam domus privata 

© ita conſecretur eccleſia. And after this donation, 

the founder was no longer to have the diſpoſal of 

theſe pofſeffions, but the ordering thereof apper- 

tained unto the biſhop. Whezebpov this canon 

. was enacted in divers councils, (a) Multi, contra 

ap. 19. canonum conſtituta, ſic eccleſias, quas ædificave- 

Mogunt. rint, poſtulant conſecrari, ut dotem, quam eidem 

. ecclefiæcontulerunt, cenſcantad epffeopiordinati- 

Concil. onem non pertinere, quod factum et in preteritum 

mie. Wl phicet, et in futuro prohibetur.“ Hence itcame to 

ws pats, that every church: had allotted to it a certain 

proportion ofland (with ſervantsappertainingthere- 

unto) free from all temporal impoſitions and ex- 

actions, as may appear by the ſtatute of Charle- 

magne. . Statutum eſt ut unicuique eccleſiæunus 

lar. ab An- gmanſus integer, abſque alio ſervitio attribuatur,” 

Kr. &c. And the council of Cologne, held in the 

cap. 9. timeof Charles the groſſe, Neque ex dote eccleſiæ, 

i. e. ex uno manſo et quatuor mancipiis cenſus 

exigatur. Neither is it to be doubted, but that 

thoſe who founded churches upon their lands, be- 

ing willing to aſſign an endowment unto them in 

places moſt convenient, would for this purpoſe 

eſpecially make choice of the lands next adjoin- 

mg unte the houſe which they had builded, as 

e Bede (0) parteularly, -recordeth in his hiftory of bi- 

SENT. _—_ Aidan, that he had no proper poſſeſſion, 
© excepta eceleſià ſua et adjacentibus agellis.” 


Nox / Erenach and Termon-lands being free 
from all charges of temporal lords, as all eccleſi- 


office! poſſeſhoris were 4 the- fourth conſtitution 
| of 
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of the council held at Caſhel, Anno 1172, (d) the % Girald. 


biſhops being the chief lords of them; and churches tv. Eg. 
being commonly built upon them, the reparation N 
of a great part whereof lay continually upon the 
Erenachs that belonged to them, there is no queſ- 
tion to be made but that they were of this nature; 
and foraſmuch as unto theſe lands certain free- 
doms were annexed, namely, the privilege of ſanc- 
tuary (as appeareth by the office F taken for the f v. ante. p. 
county of Cavan) the land from thence was called? 
| Termon, or free and protected land: for the 
| word tearmuin is uſed inthe Triſh tongue for a 
: ſanctuary (whence Termon - fechin, a town belong- 
] ing unto the archbiſhop of Armagh hath his deno- 
> mination, as it were the ſanctuary of Fechin, (e) Ge, 
l one of the country ſaints) and may well be thonght ropog. Hib. 
- to have been borrowed by the Iriſh (as many other — 1 ng 
p words are) from the Latin terminus, by reaſon dum eſte 


R that ſuch privileged places were commonly de- 664, vel.667 
s ſigned by ſpecial marks and bounds. Terminus lus anal 
„ ſandli loci habeat figna circa ſe, ſays an ancient ſynod ba- Hue. 
E of (J) Ireland; and the old law of the Bavarians, (/) Cajus 
ty (Ib. 4. C 1.) ©Si quis ſervum eccleſiæ vel ancillam babemur in 
18 * ad fugiendum ſuaſerit, et eos foras Terminum vn Fd. 
at duxerit, et exinde probatus fuerit, revoceteum ce- Coen. 
e- * leriter,” &c. I conclude, therefore, that Termons 
in were indeed free land, but free from all claim of 
{e temporal lords, not of the church, being truly 
n- territorium ecclefiaſticum, land merely eccleſiaſtical, 
as not of ſuch a middle nature as the jurors of Gan- 
di- gall found that land to be of, wherein their mo- 
n, naſtery was ſeated, whoſe evidence is thus record- 

ed. (g) © Noſtri jurati dixerunt, quod noſtrum mo- (s) Centnr: 
ree *naſteriurn in loco libero, non in fiſco, non in terra = Goldaſto | 
li- * eccleſtaftica eſſet, & c. Our Termons, I ſay, were — 
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not free after this ſort, but tributary unto the 
Church, as may be ſeen in the regiſter of Clogher, 

Glebe lad Where Matthew, biſhop of Clogher, is ſaid to 

belooging have granted certain lands unto one Philip 

$54 is O*Heogan, pro duobus ſolidis ſingulis annis ſibi 

— 8 et ſuis ſucceſſoribus et eccleſiæ Clogherenſi ſol- 
weſt coun- vendis nomine tributi; and a little after, quam 
Ale fans * terræ peciam fecit patricius fuſcus O*Heogain 

e Erenachus dictæ eccleſiæ nobis et eccleſiæ Clog- 

muin in the renſi tributariam, reddendo inde nobis et ſuc- 
dame an 1. ceſſoribus noſtris ex ed ſingulis anuis unum ſo- 

. « lidum uſualis monetæ. 

So the tenants of the ch. and Termon- 

lands were tributary, or /ervi ecclgſaſtici, which is 

the ſecond point to be enquired. For the under- 
ſtanding whereof it is to be conſidered, that the 
temporal lands appertaining to the church, were 
occupied by laymen, wha huſbanded the ſame, 

both for the behoof of themſelves and their fami- 

| hes, and likewiſe for the benefit of the church. In 

(3)Pitheas admonitione (5) Caroli apud Piſtas: Ut co- 

r << Jani, tam fiſcales quam eccleſiaſtici, & c. non de- 

2 negent (i) carropera et manopera ex antiqua 

Maafus, pa. ac oon ſuetudine. Ibid. ut quoniam quibuſdam in 

| Pom & locis coloni tam fiſcales, quam de caſis Dei ſuas 

ing. e hæreditates, i. e. manſa quz teneat, non ſolum 

*« ſuis paribus, ſed et clericis, canonicis, ac villanis 

+ prefbyteris, et aliis quibuſcumque vendunt, et 

„ tamtummado cellam retinent ; et hac occaſione 

e fe deſtructæ ſunt villzz, ut non ſolum cenſus de- 

& bitus inde non poſſit exigi, ſed etiam que terræ 

« de ſingulis manſis fuerunt, non poſſunt cognoſci 

« conſtitmmus ut præcipiatur a noſtris miniſtriali- 

bus et a miniſtris, ut hoc nullo modo de cætero 

« fiat, ne villæ deſtructæ atq; confuſæ fiant.“ Theſe 


occupiers of the land were of two conditions, as 
appeareth 
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appeareth by the ſentence of Anaſtaſius the emper- 


or. (k) ** Agricolarum alii quidem ſunt adſcripti- 0 18. 
e tii, et eorum peculia dominis competunt ; alii ve- i. Agre. 
ro tempore annorum triginta coloni fiunt liberi g b. fg. 


** manentes cum liberis ſuis, et ii etiam coguntur 8. 
„ terram colere & canonem preſtare; and in the 


ſame title, in the laſt law ſave one, ſect. ult. no man 


may vel adſcriptitium vel colonum alienum ſei- 
* enti prudentique in ſuum jus recipere; but he 
muſt reſtore him ©* admonente domino vel ipſius 


_ ** ad(criptitii vel terræ. Dominus terre (the land- 


lord) was lord of the adſcriptitius, but not to 
the free colon, who had for his lord, the land, ra- 
ther than the landlord. Whereupon the emperors | 
Theodoſius and Valentinian () give this note con- b . 
cerning them: ¶ Licet conditione videantur in- 4 51. de 
genui, ſervi tamen terræ ipſius, cui nati ſunt, Thracenw. 


L exiſtimentur, nec recedendi quo velint, aut 
* permutandi loca habeant facultatem.“ 


Such were the coloni liberi, who by thirty years 


poſſeſſion obtained from the landlords an eſtate of 


Inheritance, remaining free tenants, tho holding 
by a baſe tenure. Foraſmuch as (even by the com- 
mon la w) (m) no land holden by villenage, nor any () Lide. 


ton in vil- 


_ cuſtorn riſing of the lands, can ever make a free ange. 
man villein. Adſcriptitii were the ſame with thoſe 
whom the Grecians call u vd &yew, Agri inſus 


conſeruus , our common lawyers, villeims regardant 
to a manor; and the French, homines manus mortuæ, 


who could not be alienated away, but were perpe- 
tually bound unto thoſe lands, whereunto at firſt 


they were appointed; in which reſpe&, mancipia 
ruſtica, in the civil law, are reckoned among thoſe 
goods which are immoveable. Nominatim Ju- 
** lianus ait mancipia eſſe veluti membra rerum im 
** mobilium : atque ideo, I. 3. D. de divers. temp. 
ä preſcrip. 
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- 5-preſcrip. Longe poſſeſſionis preſeriptio locum 
<!habere diciturtam in priediis quam in mancipiis, 
Ec.“ Thus Cujacius in his expoſition of Juſtini- 
Aud St an's 9th novel, where the ſtatute of Leo the em- 
| {») Ho- | Peror is teched, % Vult (i) illa (Leonis nempe 
* W eg neque Deo amabilem archiepiſco- 
i pum, &cc. neque œconomum vendere, aut do- 
< nare, aut aliter alienare rem immobilem, do- 
mum forſan aut agrum, aut colonum, aut man- 
« cipia ruſtica, aut eiviles annonas (nam et hæc 
inter immobilia ſunt numeranda) que competunt 
3 3 Conſtantinopolitanæ ſanctiſſimæ majori eccleſiæ, 
S. lvanect. Kc. In like ſort, the council held at Senlis, 2 G) 
— — ee Nulli liceat alienare rem immobilem eccleſiæ, 
8 five domum, five agrum, ſive hortum, five ruſ- 
Galkcane. ** ticum mancipium.” Theſe ſervants were often 
_ ns, manurnitted and made free, remaining yet fill 
"tributary unto their landlords, of which condition 
were they who' in France of old were called Lids, 
or Liu; in Italy, Aldiones; of whom mention is 
made in this conſtitution of Lodovichs Pius, apud 
*Anſegiſum, lib. 4. cap. 1202 (in the copy which 
22 Reiturus Reineccius (p) uſed; for in Pithceus's 
| Carali mag-edition I do not find it; Aldiones vel Aldianz ea 
ec ſege vivant in Lala 1 in ſervitutem dominorum 
I ſuorum, qua Fiſcalini vel Lidi vivunt in Francia.” 
And in the laws of the Rinuarians. tit. 64. F. t. 
Fi quis ſervum ſuum tributarium aut litum fece- 
e rit, ſi quis eum interfecerit 36 fol. culp. Jud.“ 
Of theſe divers conditions of ſervitude mention is 
made in the laws of the emperors Arcadius and 
0 Cod. lib. „Honorius, (9) Servos vel tributar ios vel inquili- 


Ae nos apud dominos ſuos volumus remanere; 


a in the ſecond council of Challons, (r) Quia 


&) . „ conſtat in eecleſi diverſarum conditionum ho- 


11. Cap. 5. 


* wines eſſe ut ſint nobiles & ignobiles ſervi, co- 
Joni, 


ä 
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< toni, inquilini, et cætera hujuſmodi nomina, 

oportet ut quicunque eis prelati ſunt clerict five 
* laici clementer ergo eos agant, et miſerecorditer 
eos tractent, five in exigendis ab eis operibus, 
o ſive in accipiendis tributis, & quibuſdam de vi- 


tis,“ &c. Thus in times paſt thoſe who endow- 


ed churches and abbeys, beſtowed not only bare 
lands, but lands ſtocked as it were with certain 
ſepts and races, tied there perpetually to perform 
all ſervices for the behoof and benefit of thoſe to 


whom they were given. Such a deed of gift we 


._ 
* * 


find made by one Erfoinus, (s) in the time of El-(-) center. 
pericus or Chilperic the French king, about 860 
years ago: In loco qui dicitur Openwilare tra-dit. tom. a. 


„ dimus, S. Galloni (he meaneth Gallus, one of tus. =". 
the old worthies of Ireland, from whom the fa-* 4": 


„ mous monaſtery and town of Gangall in Switz- 


s erland, had the name) viginti inchos, et in 


ͤEberiuhen unum inchum de vinea, et de colonis 


meis Erfoinum cum uxore ſua, et cum omni ap- 
« pertenentia ſua, cum caſa et cum terrà, et cum 


omnibus ſuis, et alium ſer vum nomine Waldol- 


ſum, cum caſa, cum terra, et cum omnibus ad eum 
7 


* per tinentibus. Hence it is that we find ſo often 


in old grants, men numbered among other poſ- 


ſeſſions given in Frank-Almoigne ; as in a char- 


ter of K. Henry II. ratifying a former donation of 


earl Strongbow, in theſe words: Sciatis quod 
ego dedi et conceſſi et hac mea chartà confirma- 
« vi Thomæ Dominico meo clerico dignitatem 
e que dicitur abbatia de Glendalache, et per- 
* ſonatum intus et extra, et omnes res et poſſeſ- 
ce ſiones, et homines, et redditus in eccleſiis, et ob- 
& lationibus, et decimis, &c. et cum omnibus aliis 
& rebus ad abbatiam illam pertinentibus in perpe- 
tuam eleemoſynam, ſicuti melius Richardus 
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** Comes ſua chartà confirmavit.” Thus there ap- 
pertained unto churches two ſorts of tenants, 
** ſervieccleſiz cum onere in the nature of villeins, 
& et liberi, or coloni eccleſiaſtici,” as may evident- 
dently be ſeen in the laws of the old Almaynes, 
where ſeveral fines are ſet down for the killing of 


either of them, ſuch as the Iriſh call erich, or pre- 


tum ſanguinis, and likewiſe a taxation of the ordi- 
nary duties which both of them were bound to 
perform unto the church whereunto they were ra- 


| gardant. The firſt is to be read, tit. 8. and 9. 


4 8 quis eccleſiaſticum ſervum vel regium occide- 
*rit, tripliciter compone tur, hoc eſt xlv. Sol. 
_— « Quicungue liberum eccleſiæ, quem colonum vo- 
* cant, occiderit, ſicut alii Alamanni componatur.” 
The other, tit. 22. and 23. Servi eccleſiæ tri- 
* buta ſua legitimè reddant, xv. ſiclas de cerviſia, 
„ porcum valentem tremiſſem unum, panum mo- 
* dia duo, pullos v. ova xx. Ancillæ autem ope- 
ra impoſita five neglecto faciant, &c. Liberi au- 
t tem eccleſiaſtici, quos colonos vocant, omnes 


* ſicut & coloni regis, ita reddant ad eccleſiam.“ 


That the holders of the Termon lands were at the 
firſt tenants in one of theſe kinds, ſeemeth to ne 
more than probable. I mean that thoſe were 
no other than ** originarii (as Gelaſius (2) termeth 


E them) originales inquilini, tributarii, or perſonæ 
Gir: & colonariz,” as Sidonius Apollinaris (u) doth en- 


_ 19. title them, or adſcriptitii, or ſome ſuch thing. 


(wv) Ex Re- 
giſtr. Arch. 


Dublin. 


Whereupon John Walton, archbiſnop of Dublin, 


ann. 1473, giving out a ſequeſtration of the 
Corbeſhip of Glendalach, directeth it in this ſort, 
(w) Johannes, miſeratione divina Dublinien- 
ſis archiepiſcopus et Hiberniz Primas, cle- 
« ricis, vaſſalis, adſcriptitiis, et aliis habitatoribus 


&« ville et totius dominii noſtri de Glendelache, 
** terrarum, ſilvarum, nemorum, etaliorumlocorum | 


ipſius 
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* ;pfius manerii noſtri, ſalutem, gratiam, et bene- 
5 dictionem.” A ſtrip of which ſervitude may ſeem 
to remain to this day upon the Erenach, who, be- 


ſides an annual rent payed nomine tributi (as before 


I noted out of the regiſter of Clogher) doth like- 


wiſe give to the biſhop a fine upon the marriage 
of every of his daughters, which they call Luach 


impigche, as the biſhop of Kilmore, who doth 
uſually receive it, informed me; fo that I take 
no hold of the words of Dermicius O Cane, one 
of the Corbes of the north, and one of the jurors in 


187 


the inquiſition for the church lands in the county See this In- 
of Coleraine, uſed to the biſhop of Derry (as hig9*ifStion be. 


fore, p. 266. 


lordſhip told me) were to this effect. Non 
* debet dominus mutare cenſum antiquum, ſed ſi 


* careat rebus neceſſariis, vaccis pinguibus, &c. de- 


bet ad nos mittere, et nos debemus illi ſubminiſ- 
* trare. Nam quæcunque nos habemus domini 
$ ſunt, et nos etiam ipſi illius ſumus.” 
Neither will it ſeem ſtrange that the original of 
theſe matters ſhould be fetched from this kind of 
vaſſalage, if it be well weighed, that the tenure 


1s little better, whereby the northern people hold 


their land generally (as appeareth by the taillages, 
or cuttings, wherewith the Iriſh lords oppreſſed 
their tenants at their pleaſure) and likewiſe that 
in times paſt, the buying and ſelling of ſervants 
(which now is grown out of uſe) was a matter fo 
common in this country, that in an ancient ſynod 
of Ireland, a biſhop's legacy out of the church 
goods is proportioned by the price of a wife, or a 
maid ſervant, as may be ſeen in two ancient books 


of canons, written about yoo years ſince, the one 


remaining in Bennet-College, and the other in Sir 


Robert Cotton's library. Princeps (ſaith that 
* ſynod, 
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© ſynod, meaning thereby the biſhop, as elſe- 
© where ordinarily) in ſus morte etiam de rebus 
eccleſiæ commendare poteſt, hoc eſt, pretium an- 
© cillee, ſive de mobili ſubſtantia, ſive de agro. 
Whereunto may be added another canon of that 
(x) la vet. Iriſh council (H (which cometh more near to the 
B Cette. matter in band) De commendatione mulieris de- 
gentis ſub conjugio, ft habuerit eceleſiam cui ſer- 
© vierit quamdiu cum viro fuerit, ex conſenſu viri 
tertiam partem ſubſtantiæ dabit eceleſiæ ſuæ (ſed 
vir ejus diſtribuet) cætera autem viri et filiorum 

_ © gjuserunt.* - | | 
Whereby I take it to be clear, that the churches 
of Ireland in old time had not only fervants be- 
longing to them in the way of villenage, but alſo 
tibert ecciiaſtiei, who had a propriety in the goods 
which they acquired, and might freely difpoſe of 
them, and yet ought ſervice to ſome ſpecial 
church; in which reſpect (though otherwiſe laici) 
) Capitu. they were uſually termed hommes ecclefiaſtici, as in 
IE on Capitulis Carolinis (y) a Benedicto Levita Col- 
l ſectis. Pro nimiũ reclamatione quæ ad nos venit de 
© hominibus eccleſiaſtieis ſew fiſcalinis, qui non 
© erant adjuranti* and in the old laws of the Ripu- 
arians, tit. 10. C 1. Si quis fæminam regiam aut 


« eccleſiaſticam parientem interfecerit, ccc. ſol. 


culp. jud. tit. 21. Quod ſi ingenuus aut regius 
vel eecleſiaſticus homo ſervo os fregerit, viii. ſol. 
* culp. jud.” 755 

I come now to the third point, which concern- 
etk the original of the Corbes and Erenachs, who 
bear themſelves as head lords over theſe homines 


(s) Condit ecclefraſtier, Where it is to be noted, that for the 


Chalced. receiving and diſpoſing of the church goods it was 
Sone w thought expedient (z) that every church ſhould 
cen. 2. Can. * have an œcenomus, cul res eccleſiaſtica guber- 
* nanda 
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nanda mandabatur. For ſo this officer is defined 
in the conſtitution of the emperors Leo and An- 
themius, lib. 1. Codicis Juſtiniani, tit. 1. (de ſa- 
croſanct. eccleſ.) reg. 14. The law there (enlarged 
afterwards by Juſtinian (a) in Novel. conſtitut. 7. 


and extended to all the provinces) is this: Ju-i. f. 


* bemus, nulli poſthac archiepiſcopo in hoc urbe 


_ © regia ſacroſanctæ orthodoxz eccleſiæ preſiduti 


null! como, cui res eccleſiaſtica gubernan- 
da mandatur, eſſe facultatem fundos vel præ- 
dia, ſive urbana ſive ruſtica, res poſtremo im- 
mobiles aut in his prædiis colonos vel manci- 
pia conſtituta, aut annonas civiles cujuſcunque 
ſuprema vel ſuperſtitis voluntate ad religioſas 


ſpecie ad quamcunque transferre perſonam, &c. 


paſſus fuerit, vel quacunque prorſus hujuſ- 
modi venditione, ſeu donatione, vel commuta- 
tione (niſi ea quz preſenti lege concedimus) poſ- 
tremo in quacunque alienatione conſenſerit, 
commiſſa ſibi cxconomatus adminiſtratione pri- 
vetur, deque ejus bonis, quodcunque exinde 
incommodum eccleſiæ contigerit, reformetur : 
* Heredes <us, et ſuceeſſores, ac poſteri ſuper 
hoc pacto five conſenſu competenter ab eccle- 
* {taſticis perſonis actione pulſentur.” The ex- 
ecution of this office was in times paſt committed 
to thoſe who are archipreſbiteri, or archidiaconi- 


K&R &6 . 8 6 


Whence Hincmarus, archbiſhop of Rheims, in 
his epiſtle to the church of Tournay, willeth the 


biſnop, Ut pro conſtituendis miniſterialibus ec- 
cleſiaſticis præmium non accipiat, ſed arch:- 
« preſbiteros, et archidiaconos eligat, facultatum 
eccleſiaſticarum diſpenſatores, qui in fide fiat 


* finceri, et in moribus probati” And the fa- 
| thers 


eccleſias devolutas, ſub cujuſque ahenationis 


Oeconomus autem qui hoc fecerit, imo fieri- 
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(5) Can. af. thers of the firſt council of Baccara (b) giving 


order for the diſpoſing of a portion of the church 
goods towards reparations and lights, ſet it down 


thus, De qui parte five archipreſoiter, five archi- 
| © draconus illam adminiſtrans epiſcopo faciat ra- 
* tionem,” - The archidiaconus and the Erenach 
have in the lriſſi tongue both the ſame name, 
viz. Eireinneach, or (as ſome would write it) 


Oirchindeach, and the name of the Corbe, Corpach, | 


or Corbach (for the Iriſh uſe the letters p and 6 in- 


differently) and the Chorepiſcopus ſeemeth to me 
to have his original from the ſame with archipreſ- 


biter. Synod. Auguſtan. ann. 1548. Quos 
Græci Chorepiicopes, hoc eſt, certarum regi- 


* 


* unoularum in qualibet dicceſi, ſpeculatores, 


alli archidiaconos, alii archipreſbiteros vocant: 
in noſtr2 eccleſià cathedrali, archidiaconi, in 
reliquà vero diceceſi, decanorum ruralium no- 
mine cenſentur.” Our Corbes and Erenachs, 


* 


* * 


beſide the office of gathering up the biſhop's 


rents, were likewiſe charged with maintaining 


of hoſpitality, relieving the poor, and entertain- 
ing travellers and ſtrangers. That the Chore- 


piſcopus of old had ſome eſpecial care over the 
(c) v. Can. poor, appeareth by the laſt canon ſave one of 


16. Coil the council of Neocæſarea. But that charge pro- 


. perly belonged to the deacons, (c) who had the 


et Onuphri. overſight and diſpoſing of the eccleſiaſtical mo- 
um in 6. Nies, as Origen noteth, tractat. 16. in Mattheum, 


um in ex- 
poſit. ob- and the care of providing for the poor and ſtrangers 
exclefuit (whence in times paſt xenodechia were called dia- 
verb. diaco- 


ke conie) (d) and ſo to the archdeacon, as the princi- 


(4) 22 Di-pal of that order: I mean the ancient archidiaconi, 


Tee Gre- who in degree were inferior to the preſbiterĩ, not 


5. the archdeacons of higher rank that exerciſe ju- 


riſdiction 


_ u AN © os A od todd os 
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riſdiction under the biſhop. And to that former 
kind of Archidiaconi do I refer the Erenachs, who 
therefore were ſo many in number in every dio- 
ceſe, and (for aught that I can learn) were wont to 
be admitted ad primam tonſuram et diaconatum, 
and not promoted ad preſbiterium. But the 
Corbe (whom I ſuppoſe to have been the ſame 
with Chorepiſcopus, or archipreſbiter) was of a 
higher dignity, and ſtated in eccleſia matrice ; | 
and had alſo in many places, one or more Ere- 
nachs under him. In Latin he was called Pleba- 
nus, f as it is found in the office taken for the f ante, p. 
county of Cavan. Now the Plebanus was the. 
ſame with the rural dean, Archipreſbiter, or Chor- 
epiſcopus, may appear by the teſtimony of the 
canoniſts, cited by Iſidorus Moponius, lib. 1. de 
| majeſtate militantis eccleſiæ, part 1. ch. 13. Ru- 

* ralis archipreſbiter vel decanus (ſays Moponius) 

* alio nomine Plebanus regimine plebis nuncu- 
. * patur; unde ſi habit capellanos perpetuos in 
: * (ua eccleſià dicitur efſe cum dignitate, vel ſi 
* eſt in collegiata et in parochiali curata. Where- 
: with compare this certificate, Corbanatus, &c. (vide 
, p. 157.) delivered unto fir John Davis three or 
c four years ſince by an Iriſh ſcholar in the north. 
; The conſideration of all theſe circumſtances put 
"a together, have induced me to think that our 
: Corbe at the firſt inſtitution was Chorepiſcopus, , 
e) whoſe name and dignity being unknown unto Rem 
5 the ruder Iriſh, no marvel, though ſome of them FM 
5 have detorted the name of Corbe to lanes." 
(for ſo ſome of them in Latin ſtile him) or Con- 27. et Johan. 


# furbach in Iriſh, which importeth as much a _ 
t Conterraneus. In the Iriſh annals (F) the name? +: -_ 
. is written thus, Comrba, or Comhurba where * annal 
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the firſt mention of a Corbe that I find is at the 
858th year from Chriſt's nativity, or $59 from his 
Incarnation, after the computation of the church 
of England; there it is recorded, that O Carrol 
king of Offory, aſſiſted with other kings, 
9 NS his army into the field againſt the king 
© of Taraughe ; but Imfeathna, Patrick's Corbe, 
and Imſuarlech Finno his Corbe, interpoſing 
* themſelves, O Cartol was perſuaded to yield to 
St. Patrick and his Corbe. So in the ſame an- 
nals, at the year of our Lord 920, or 921 after the 
common account, is noted the death of Moenach 


Mae Siadhaiel, St. Comhgall his Corbe, the chief 


head (as he is there called) of all the learning ot 
antiquities of Ireland. 


It may be objected, that the Corbes and Ere- 
nachs always uſed to marry, and therefore not 


like to have been Archiprefbiteri or Archidiaconi. 
But unto this I anſwer, that in Ireland, when 


churches were there firſt erected, no ſuch law was 


admitted, which ſhould reftrain Preſbiteri or Dia- 
coni from the ſtate of wedlock ; for proof where- 
of I alledge the teſtimony of him whoſe authority 
is of higheſt eſteem with our people of Ireland, 
I mean St. Patrick, who had to his father Cal- 
phurnium Diaconum, and to his grand-father Po- 
titum-Preſbiterum, as Probus ſetteth down in the 
firſt-book of his life; and he himſelf faith alſo in 


his confeſſion, * Patrem habui Calphurnium Dia- 


* cottum, filium quondum Potiti Preſbiteri.“ In 
a very ancient book which belonged to the cathe- 


dral church of Worceſter, and may now be ſeen 


in Bennet's college library, in Cambridge, there 


are extant certain canons bearing this inſcription, 


- .  Synodus..Epiſcoporum, i. e. Patricii, Auxilii, 


I Uernini, which other where I have read "tio cited 
| by 
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by the name of Sy nodus Patricii, as held by our 
great St. Patrick, in whoſe days Auxilius and 
Iſerninus flouriſhed, as may be proved not only 
by our Iriſh authors, but alſo by Nennius 7 the? Hor & 
Britiſh writer, and Matthew of Weſtminſter (g). i) Flores 
Among other canons of that Synod this is one ; ad aa. 491+ 
Quicunque clericus, ab oſtiario uſque ad ſacer- 
% dotem, fine tunica viſus fuerit, atque turpitu- 
„ dinem ventris et nuditatem non tegat; et {i 
non more Romano capilli ejus tonſi ſint, et uxor 
ejus ſi non velato capite ambulaverit, pariter 
„% a laicis contemnetur, et ab eccleſià ſeparetur.“ 
And as it is manifeſt by this canon, that the 
clergy at that time were not debarred from mar- 
riage, ſo is it apparent that afterwards in the very 
ſee of Armagh, for fifteen generations, the pri- 
macy hath paſſed to the chief of the ſept, as it 
were by a kind of Inheritance, and that before 
Celſus (a married biſhop, who deceaſed about 8 
the year 1129) jam octo extiterant viri uxorati, net [egatura 
et abſque ordinibus, literati tamen, as Bernard 5 
writeth in the life of Malachias, which is right « ono 
the ſtate of our Corbes and Erenachs; for as thoſe 5: Stephani 
in time poſſeſſed themſelves of the place of the Celis, at 
archbiſhop, ſo did others in like manner keep in $9." 9% 


their ſept the dignity of the Archipreſbiter, + by ht, — 


the name of Corbes, and others of the archdeacon, patribus & 


cc 


by the name of Frenachs, very little differing ci in bene 


cis ſuccede · 
from thoſe, which in Wales were called 3 bant, quem- 


bots, of whom Giraldus Cambrenſis (5) thus — 

writeth, which is a teſtimony very pertinent toyig aig 

this purpoſe : © Notandum quod hæc eccleſia, 8 

6 ſicut et aliæ per Hiberniam et Walliam plures, 6 ſriner. 
© abbatem laicum habet. Uſus enim inolevit z 
pra va conſuetudo, _ viri in parochia potentes, * 
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* primo tanquam œconomi, ſeu potius eccleſi- 
„ arum patroni et defenſores a clero conſtituti, 
6+ poſtea proceſſu temporis aucta cupidine totum 


_ ** fibi jus uſurparent, et terras omnes cum exte- 


„ riori poſſeſſione ſibi impudentèr appropriarent, 
ſolum altaria cum decimis et obventionibus 
« clero relinquentes, et hæc ipſa filiis ſuis et cog- 
% natis aſſignantes.” Our Corbes and Ere nachs 
do commonly ſpeak Latin, and are in account 


as clergymen, being ſubject unto the biſhop's vi- 
ſitation, giving unto him a ſubſidy at his entrance, 


and remaining chargeable with proxies and refec- 
tions; whereof in the firſt office taken for the 


county of Tyrone, 27th of July, 1608, this evi- 


dence is given; Ac ulterius jurati pred. ſuper 
* facramentum ſuum dicunt, quod in qualibet 
„dictarum baroniarum præter illas terras, quæ 

* antehac poſſidebantur, ac modo poſſidentur ab 
© hominibus nunc laicis, ſunt aliæ quzdam terræ 


4 de quibus quidam clerici five homines literati qui 


* yocantur Erenaci, ab antiquo ſeiſiti fuerunt, 
„ &c. Nihilominus quilibet dictorum Erenacho- 
rum ſolvebat et ſolvere debebat archiepiſcopo ſi- 
« ve epiſcopo, in cujus dicecefi terræ quas poſſide- 
&« bant ſituatæ fuerunt, quoddam charitativum 
„ ſfubſidium, refectiones, ac penſionem annua- 
lem fecundum quantitatem terræ et confuetu- 
6 dinem patriæ. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
Corbeſſlip, which was in like manner ſubject to 
the biſhop's viſitation, and ſometimes alfo by him 
ſequeſtred no leſs than other places eccleſiaſtical 
were, whereof I find this precedent in the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin's regiſter; ** Quia ex quibuſ- 
& dam rationabilibus cauſis coram nobis deductis, 
oy animum noſtrum juſte moventibus, officium 
CNY «6 Corbanatus 
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*© Corbanatus ibidem cum omnibus emolumentis 
* et pertinentiis ſuis duximus ſequeſtrandum, et 
** ſequeſtramus per preſentes: Tadeum Oſkelly 


£5 


** chenſis ipſius ſequeſtratorem cuſtodem depu- 


5* tantes, juriumque et pertinentium dicti officii 
antiquitus excreſcentium, et excreſcere valen- 
* trum, uſque noſtram viſitationem et eccleſiæ et 
„ Popularium de Glindelach prædict. ratiocinio 
** emolumentorum ipſius officii et rerum ad illud 
„ pertinentium nobis reſervato, &c. etiam ex 
ſcrutatis antiquis eceleſiæ noſtræ Dublinienſis 
* ſcripturis et monumentis ſeu chartis, diſpoſitio- 
nem dicti officii, cum illud vacare contigerit, ad 
** nosetnoſtrosſucceſlores pertinere debere, et nul - 
lum alium (ſede Dublinienſi duntaxat plena et 
e conſultà archipreſule) pronuntiamusdecernimus 
e et declaramus in his ſcriptis. Datum in manerio 
© noſtro de Finglas, 11 mo. die menſis Decembris, 
A. D. 1473, et noſtræ conſecrationis anno 2do.” 
This is the ſequeſtrationgiven outby John Walton, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, whereof I made mention. 

It now reſteth in the laſt place that I ſhould 


ew Who bad intereſt in the profits of theſe 


church lands; where for latter times it appeareth 
by the regiſter of Clogher and other records, that 
the Erenachs held theſe lands by grants from the 
biſhop, dean, and chapter, which by order were 


ſtill to be renewed, both at the firſt entry of every 


Erenach, and upon the conſecration of every new 
biſhop. The Erenachs were tied to manure the 
Termon lands, to reſide upon them, and in no 
wiſe toalienate them unto any ſtranger. Out of 


the profits thereof they maintained hoſpitality, 


kept up their part of the fabrick of the churches, 
| O 2 and 


clericum ejuſdem ville et eccleſiæ Glindela- 
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with any rent. In turning over the regiſters of 


(1) Habetur 


in regiſtro 
Niebel 

Archiep. 

Armach. 
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and yielded a yearly rent to the biſnops: a certain 
portion of free land remained unto themſelves 
(which they call Honorem villæ) not chargeable 


the archbiſhops of Armagh, which by means of 
my uncle, the lord primate, I had occaſion to 
peruſe) I met with three evidences tending to this 
purpoſe. One containeth the grant of an Ere- 
nachy made by Milo, archbiſhopof Armagh, anno 
1.365, in this form, (i) Univerſis S. Matris eccle- 
4 f1z filiis has hteras viſuris vel audituris, Milo, 
«© Det et apoſtolicæ ſedis gratia, archiepiſcopus 
«©. Armach. Hiberniz primas, ſalutem in Domino 
«© ſempiternam. Noverit univerſitas veſtra, nos de 
unanimi aſſenſu et voluntate decani et noſtri 


capituli Ardmachani, dediſſe, conceſſiſſe, et 


hoc preſenti chartà noſtrà confirmaſſe dilecto 
„ nobis in Chriſto Willielmo et Arthuro Mac 
* Bryn, filiis magiſtri Arthuri Mac Bryn, terras 
i noſtrasſubſcriptas in tenemento noſtro de K yl- 
©. mor, quas nunc idem magiſter Arthurus de 
nobis tenet, viz. Teachrana, &c. Habendum 


et tenendum prædictas terras, cum earum perti- 


i nentiis debitis in boſco & plano, &c. quas et 
& gquæ idem magiſter Arthurus conſuevit habere, 
„ et omnibus viis et ſemitis, pratis et paſcuis, et 


& omnibus libertatibus et liberisconſuetudinĩibusad 


, prædictas terras ſpectantibus, ſecundumi pſa- 
rum terrarum debitas et antiquas limitationes, 
* cum pleno jure Erenachiæ in toto tenemento 
* eccleſiæ de Kellmore, nobis et ſucceſſoribus 
4 noſtris, quoad vixerint et quilibet eorum vixerit 
poſſidendas, quamdiu nobis, noſtræ eccleſiæ 
* Armachanæ, noſtriſque ſucceſſoribus et mini- 
<< ſtris grati fuerint et obedientes, et quilibet 


eorum 
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«© eorum gratus fuerit et obediens, et dictas terras 
4 coluerint, ſeu coluerit, ac eas in parte, vel in 


% toto, nulli laico extrinſeco colendas tradiderint, 


ſeu tradiderit: ſalvo tamen jure chartæ dicto 
„ Arthuro ſuper iiſdem terris confectæ ad totam 
vitam ipfius magiſtri Arthuri ; quam chartam 


* volumus pro vita ſua, prefenti chartà non ob- 


* ſtante, in ſuo robore permanere, Reddendo 
«« inde annuatim predict. Willelmus et Arthurus 


filius prezdi&. magiſtri Arthuri, et quilibet eo- 


„ rum qui ſupervixerit, nobis et ſucoeſſoribus 
© noſtris, unum marcam, et octo denarios ſter- 
* lingorum, ad feſta apoſtolorum Philippi et Jaco- 
„% bi, et omnium ſanctorum, per portiones æqua- 
les, unum cum aliis omnibus, et ſervitiis inde 
“ debitis, et conſuetis. In cujus rei teſtimonium 
* ſigillum noſtrum, et ſigillum commune noſtri 
* capitui antedicti preſentibus ſunt appenſa, 
« Datum apud Dunum, die 21. menſis Novem- 
„ bris, A. D. 1365.” The ſecond is a grant of 
certain lands in the dioceſe di Dromore, made 
during the vacancy of that 8 1427, by 
John Swayne, then archbiſnop of Armagh, in 
theſe words, viz. Univerſis ſanctæ matris eccle- 
“ ſiæ filiis præſentes literas viſuris vel audituris, 
Johannes, &c. Cuſtos ſpiritualium, et ſpiritu- 
&« alis juriſdictionis ac temporalitatum epiſcopatus 
* Dromorenſis ipſo epiſcopatu non plenè conſulto, 
«© falutem in Domino ſempiternam. Noverit veſ- 
“ tra univerſitas, quod nos, ratione cuſtodiæ ſu- 
pradictæ, juxta antiquam et laudabilem con- 
« ſuetudinem eccleſiæ noſtræ Ardmachane, hac- 
* tenus inviolabiter obſervatam, terras de Lachre- 
% acht, Dyrke, Dromorenſis diceceſis vulgariter 
% nuncupatas, dilecto in Chriſto filio Mauritio 

©” Ne 
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% Mac Bryn Erenacho (habendum et tenendum 
* prædictas terras, cum omnibus ſuis juribus, et 
*. antiquislimitationibus) quouſque eccleſiæ Dro- 
% morenſi plenè conſulatur, ſeu de legitimo pro- 
videatur paſtore, conceſſimus et concedimus 
<. per prazſentes, ratione cuſtodiæ ſupradictæ, 
„ inde annuatim, nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris 


“ pro tempore exiſtentibus, reddendo, reditum 


« folitum et antiquum bonæ et uſualis mone- 
* tx Anglicanz medietatem, viz. ad feſtum 
% apoſtolorum Philippi et Jacobi, et aliam me- 
&. dietatem ad feftum omnium ſanctorum; cum 
& aliis ſervitiis, et omnibus ordinariis et ex- 
e traordinariis et conſuetis, quamdiu nobis, ut 
„ ſupra, ſemper ſal vo. In quorum fidem et teſ- 
& timonium, has literas noſtras fieri fecimus pa- 
6 tentes, noſtri appenſione ſigilli munitas.” The 
third containeth the confirmation of an Erenachie 


(4) tx rexic (V granted by John Mey, archbiſhop of Armagh, 


tro Johannis anno 1455, to one whoſe anceſtors had formerly 


2 " "enjoyed the ſame. ** Univerſis ſanctæ matrisec- 


_& cleſiæ filiis, ad quos præſentes literz pervene- 


„ xint, Johannes, permiſſione divina archiepiſ- 


* copus Armachanus, Hiberniz primas, ſalutem 
« in Domino ſempiternam. Veſtra noverit uni- 
6 yerſitas, quod, exponente et ſupplicante nobis 
& dilefto filio Patricio Mackaſſaid, Erenacho de 
+ Twinha, eo quod ipſe ab olim a noſtris præde- 
6 cefforibus ſicuti et progenitores ſui noſtri fue- 
© runt)Erenachiam- de Twinha et terras noſtras 
** 1bidem quas per ſui particulas duximus, præ- 
ſentibus vulgariter pleniùs ſpecificandas, conſe- 
** cutus fuiſſet in iiſdem debitè inchartatus; 
* de antiqui ſui juris confirmatione et noſtri nova 
inveſtiturà, quo fic firmins et ſecurins, valeat 
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permanere; ex certis licitiscauſisnos moventibus, 
ad ſupplicationemſuam hujuſmudi annuentes be- 
nevolè et gratantèr, nedum jusomnimodum, quod 
in antea hucuſque, ex conceſſionibus, ac char- 
tis, et inde ſecutis, in Erenachia, et terris pre- 


dictis, cum ſuis pertinentiis fuerit aſſecutus, in 


omni ſui robore ratum habentes, confirmamus, 
et preſentis ſcripti patrocinio communimus ; 
verum etiam, pro modo et forma noſtræ ratione 
inveſtiturz, de conſenſu et voluntate unanimis 
decani et noſtri capituli Armachani, dedimus, 
conceſſimus, et hac preſenti chartà noſtrà con- 
firmamus predicto Patricio Mackaſſaid terras 
noſtras de Twynha, ſic per ſui particulas, hic 
quo ſupra vulgatitèr ſpecificatas, viz. &c. cum 
ſuis pertinentiis et antiquis limitationibus. Ha- 
bendum et tenendum fibi et hæredibus ſuis 
de nobis & ſucceſſoribus noſtrisdictas terras cum 
ſuis particulis, pertinentiis, et limitationibus ante- 
diQis ; inde nobis reddendo, et noſtris ſucceſſo- 
ribus, annuatim ad feſta omnium ſanctorum 
et apoſtolorum Philippi et Jacobi, æquis por- 
tionibus quinque marcas et duos ſolidos ſter- 
lingorum bonæ et legalis moneæt Angliæ, cum 
aliis ſervitiis et oneribus ordinariis et extraordi- 
nariis inde debitis et conſuetis, quamdiu dictus 
Patricius, et hæredes ſui, nobis et ſucceſſori- 
bus noſtris, ac officiariis noſtris grati obedientes 
et fideles fuerint, atque dictas terras inhabita- 
verint, et eas coluerint, ac nulli laico extrinſeco 
colendas tradiderint, et reditus ſuos, ſervitia et 


onera prædicta pro temporibus debitis fideliter 
et plenè perſolverint. Alioqui ſi in aliquo ſo- 
lutionis debito defecerint in præmiſſis, lice at 
nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris de dictis terris diſ- 


ponere, conceſſione prædictà pro aliquo non 
« obſtante, 
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44 obſtante jure alterius cujuſquam ſemper ſalvo. 
Et dictum Patricium, noſtrum Erenachum in 
* eccleſia de Twynha, cum omni inde onere et 
„ emolumento, fecimus, conſtituimus, et in forma 
præmiſſà tenore preſentiumordinamus. Nihil- 
„ ominus, quidem, per has noſtras conceſſionem, 
e conftitutionem et ordinationem, nobis vel ſuc- 
„ ceſſoribus noſtris, de novo introitu ratione 
„ novz conceſſionis ſeu inveſtituræ, cum conti- 
gerit, pro aliquo nolumus derogare. . In cujus 
rei teſtimonium, ſigillum noſtrum, unicum ſi- 
gillo communi capituli noſtri prædicti, preſen- 
fibus eſt appenſum. Datum Armachie 9“ die 
5 © Auguſti, A. D. 1455, et noſtræ conſecrationis, 
anno 120.— By theſe evidences (and others that 

00 vu. c Might be produced out of the regiſter of Clogher, 
pitulzr. Car. Which for brevity I omit) may eaſily be collected in 
_ re What fort, and upon what terms theſe church-lands 
od Flexi have becnheld inlatter days. Atthefirſt beginning, 


tings et all conceive, the ſame order to havebeen here, which 


(=) Epifi: as commonly was uſed in other parts of Chriſtendom, 
_ jafthat t the tythes and profits of temporal lands ap- 
— pertaining unto every church, were taken up by 


chidi 
ES common receiver, and diſtributed into four 


B. picben equal portions, () one whereof was allotted to the 
(e) Epiſt. biſhop, another to his clergy, the third upon the 


re. Sr reparation of the fabric, and a fourth towards the 


relief of the poor and ftrangers. This was the 


4 cuſtom of the churches of Italy, as may be ſeen 
Ia anal. in the epiſtles of Simplicius, (m) Gelaſius (n) and 
—— 2 Gregorius, (o) biſhops of Rome, (alledged by 
edit. lagol- Gratian, Cauſ. 12. queſt. 2.) The ſame was alſo 
60 Tom. y.received | in the churches of France and Germany, 


— as appearcth by the letter of Gregory (p) the ſe- 


Tum, 


edit. Bil cond, ad Carolum Martellum, and (9) ad clerum 


et plebem Thuringia; by the 7th canon of the 
couneil 
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council of Worms, et lib. 7. capitular. ca. 290. 

Laſtly, Gregory the iſt making anſwer to the 2ſt 
queſtion of Auſtin, biſhop of Canterbury () Mos(r) nn 
<< ſedis apoſtolicæ eſt (ſaith he) ordinatis epiſcopis i. 2 
© precepta tradere, ut de omni ſtipendio quod 7. 


- & accidit, quatuor debent fieri portiones: una, vi. 


“ epiſcopo et familiæ, propter hoſpitalitatem atque 
e ſuſceptionem; alia clero; tertia pauperibus; 
&« quarta eccleſiis reparandis. In Spain the divi- 
ſion of the church revenues was made into three 
parts, as is plain by divers councils held there; 
and namely, the iſt of Braccara, cap. 28. Pla- 
& cuit, ut de rebus eccleſiaſticis tres æque fiant 
& portiones, i. e. una epiſcopi; alia clericorum, 
c tertia in reparatione, vel in luminariis eccleſiæ.“ 
And the council of Tarragona, (s) Can. 8. Quiac,) Tom. . 
< tertia pars ex omnibus, per antiquam traditio- Scat f. 
* nem, ut accipiatur ab epiſcopis, novimus ſtatu- — vide 
* tum.” In the preſent ſtate of our northern weed. 
churches, if we well mark it, ſome traces of theſe; ;s. Tie- 
ancient orders may be obſerved. For firſt in the © 
canons which have been cited, this may be noted, Ton. 3. 
that in theſe days the pariſhioners were not tied to — 
the reparation of their churches; but the charge 
thereof was to be defrayed out of the revenues of 
the church. Ex omnibus iſtis capitulis collige 
** (faith the gloſſe (:) upon the decrees) laicos non 
** efle compellendos ad reparationem fabric, fed ON — 
** tantum clericos '. Now this old order, which dur. 
other where is grown out of uſe, remaineth ſtill ys ; 
the North. ©** We find (fay the jurors of the 
+ county of Cavan ) that the parſon, vicar, and t See before 
5 erenach, are to repair and maintain their pro- |; tothe 
per pariſh church at their own charge, out ofvury- 


their benefices and the Termon-land, unto 
© which 
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C which work the pariſhioners did oftentimes vo- 
c Juntarily give their benevolence.” Again, by the 
ſame canons the biſhop was to have vel quartam, 
yel tertiam, ſecundum locorum diverfitates, asGra- 
* _ au. tian (u) noteth. And ſo (according to the diverſity 
of places) the biſnop enjoyeth his fourth in Con- 
naught, and in the dioceſs of Clogher, as likewife 
in the dioceſe of Derry and Raphoe his third 
part, which alſo ſtill retaineth the name of quar- 
ta & tertia epiſcopalis. The taking up of the 
collections, and diſtribution of the church profits 
into their ſeveral portions, was in thoſe days the 
ſpecial charge of the archidiaconus, as may ap- 
(w)zGreg- pear by the epiſtle of Gregory (w) ad honoratum 
Lein 20. archidiaconum Salonitanum; and of Iſidore (* 
r ad LindifredumCordubenſem epiſcopum, thus de- 
Faris anno ſcribing the office of an archdeacon. Collectam 
< pecuniam de communione ipſe accipit, et epiſ- 
« copodefert, et clericis proprias partes idem diſ- 
& tribuit.” The archdeacon to this day is termed 
by the Iriſh, Erenach (as before I have declared;) 
and we find that this was one office of our Ere- 
nach, to be the biſhop's collector, as in the in- 
+ Ante p. quiſition for the county of Donegal + is particularly 
275 wſet down of O'Morreſon the Erenach of the pariſh 
of Clonemanny, * that he was anciently accuſtom- 
ed to collect all the biſhop's duties —— the 

whole barony of Enniſowen.” 
Now by the Canonica diſpoſitio quartarum (as 
Gregory (y) calleth it) the biſhop being to have 
s his fourth both of the ſpiritual and temporal profits 
of the church in Clogher, he receiveth accordingly 
the fourth part of the tythes of ſuch pariſhes as 
are within that dioceſe. Beſides this, every Ere- 


nach pay eth unto him a certain yearly rent out of 


the 
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the Termon-lands belonging unto his church, 

which if I ſhould gueſs to have been in conſidera- 

tion of the Quarta due unto the biſhop out of the 

temporal poſſeſſions of that church, I ſuppoſe my 

conjecture, would be found to have in it more pro- 

bability and conformity to the ancient church go- 

vernment, than that which by ſome of the northern 

jurors (men not very ſkilful in matters of ſuch an- 

tiquity) was delivered, viz.* that when the tempo- # zee letter 

ral lords in their ſeveral wars, and upon other OC- Sera. 

caſions, began to charge and tax the Termon- 

lands with divers exactions and impoſitions, the 

Corbes and Erenachs fled unto the biſhop of the 

dioceſe wherein they lived, and beſought his pro- 

tection againſt the wrongs and injuries of the tem- 

poral lords, and therefore voluntarily gave unto the 

biſhop a rent or penſion out of their land.” But 

to let this paſs. The biſhop's portion being deduct- 

ed in ſuch ſort as hath been ſhewed, there ſhould 

remain a fourth both of the tythes and of the tem- 

poralities to be allowed unto the miniſters that at- 

tended the cure, another fourth to be ſpent in re- 

parations and keeping up of the church, and a 

fourth likewiſe pauperibus et peregrinis fideliter 

eroganda, as the canons (z) require, When there-(s) Gear. 

fore the receiving of the church goods into a com- cf 4. 

mon hand, and the ſharing of them into their 1 Brua- 

veral portions began to be abuſed (he which was — 

the ceconomus carving, as it is like, very favour- 4h. Con. 

ably for himſelf) or upon ſome other reſpect was oe Gree: 

diſuſed, and every one was willing to be the ſtew- Gi 

ard of his own portion, the preſbiteri, (that is, the fiagie Cos. 

parſon and vicar) and the archidiaconus, or Ere-&: Worm: 

nach, inay be thought to have grown to this com- 47. a 
poſition; the Erenach charged himſelf with the 


reparation 
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reparation of two-thirds of the fabrick (taking 
upon him the care of 'the lower part or body of 
the church) the parſon and vicar undertook the 
charge of the other third part. There being to 
divide betwixt them the three quarters of the 
church goods which remained above the biſhop's 


allowance; for more quiet and eaſe the preſbyteri 


took wholly unto themſelves the three quarters of 
the tythes (two whereof fell into the parſon's lots, 
and one to the vicar's) without challenging any 
benefit in the temporal profits (except ſome ſmall 
quantity of glebe-land they were to dwell on) the 
archidiaconus or erenach for keeping of hoſpitality, 
and entertainment of ſtrangers (beſides the com- 
mon care of reparations) had aſſigned unto him 


the commodity of the three quarters of the tem- 
poral lands, which he raiſed out of ſuch rents, cut- 


ungs and fervices as were to be exacted of the 
Coloni Eccleſiaſtici, or Termoners. Thus were 


things ordered, where the diſtribution of the 


church goods into four paris was admitted, as may 
be obſerved in thoſe places, which belong to the 
dioceſe of Clogher, viz. in a part of Tyrone, in 
Fermanagh, and in the county of Monaghan, 
called in times paſt, Ergallia, where Quarta Epiſ- 
copalis, is ſaid to have been granted to the biſhop 
of Clogher, by Innocentius the ſecond, at the re- 
queſt of Malachias. For ſo we read in the regiſ- 
ter of that biſhoprick. *©** Malachias, archiepiſco- 
„pus Ardmachanus, apoſtolicæ ſedis ab 
” * Innocentio Ido. impetravit quartam epiſcopalem 
<< per totam Ergaliam dari epiſcopo Clogherenſi, 


* ſicut in pontificalt ejuſdem eccleſiæ combuſta 


* continetur ; quam vidimus, legimus, et appro- 


e bavimus.” How beit, it appeareth by Bernard, 
that 
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that this Malachias, all the time that he was bi- 

ſhop enjoyed not the benefit of any tythes, nor 

yet of lands, either menſal or cenſual ; but lived 

rather by coſhering after the Iriſh faſhion. ** Non 

« ſervos (ſaith Bernard (a) in his life) non ancillas, (00 B Ni.. 

& non villas, non viculos, non denique quicquam lach. 

e reditum eccleſiaſticorum, ſeculariumve, vel in 

*« ipſo habuit epiſcopatu. Menſe epiſcopali, nihil 

* prorſus conſtitutum, vel aſſignatum, unde epiſ- 

* copus viveret; nec enim vel domum propriam 

habuit; erat, autem, pens inceſſanter circuiens 

paræcias omnes, evangelio ſerviens, et de evan- 

« gelio vivens, ſicut conſtituit ei Dominus; dig- 

nus eſt, inquiens, operarius mercede ſua.” But 

to return to the matter, whence I have a little di- 

greſſed. As in Clogher the Canonica diſpoſitio 

quartarum was in uſe, ſo in the dioceſes of Derry 

and Raphoe the diſtribution in tertias was obſerved. 

: There the Erenach taketh up tertiam epiſcopalem 

of the tythes, which he delivereth not in kind, but 

| payeth in conſideration thereof a yearly rent unto 

the biſhop. He giveth unto him in like manner, 

a certain annuity out of the Termon-lands, which 
poſſibly might have been due (according to my 

: former conjecture) in regard of the biſhop's inte- 

„ | reſt in the third of the temporal lands belonging 

I unto that church. So there ſhould remain two 

„ | thirds both of the tythes and of the temporalities. 

The two thirds remaining of the temporalities the 

> Þ© Erenach held for the maintenance of his charge; 

1 {| the parſon and vicar contented themſelves with 

, the two thirds of the tythes (which were equally * 

a divided between them; ) the parſon, vicar, and | „ 

Erenach, charging themſelves in common with the * 

|, keeping up and reparation of the church. This 
| is 
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is the order obſerved in Derry and Raphoe. In 


the dioceſe of Armagh (from which alſo the ſtate 


of the dioceſe of Kilmore differeth not much) the 


tythes are divided into three parts, whereof the 


fon hath two, and the vicar one; the arch- 
- biſhop challenging only certain menſal tythes 


out of the lands lying about the city of Ar- 
magh. The Erenach poſſeſſeth the temporal lands 
of the church, yielding a rent unto the biſhop, 


and intermeddleth not with the tythes ; yet bear- 


eth together with the parſon and vicar, the charge 
of reparations. So in divers dioceſes, diverſe cuſ- 
toms are held for the diſtribution of the church 
revenues : whereupon it falleth out ſometimes, 


that in one and the ſame county very different 


cuſtoms are obſerved in that behalf. As, namely, 
in one part of Tyrone (belonging to the dio- 
ceſe of Clogher) the biſhop and vicar have 


one half of the tythes, and the parſon the other ; 


in another part (belonging to the dioceſe of 
Derry} the parſon, vicar, and erenach divide the 
tythes betwixt them in ſuch ſort as formerly hath 
been declared; and in another part (belonging to 
the dioceſe of Armagh) the parſon taketh up two 
third parts of the tythes, and the vicar one; the 
archbiſhop and erenach clauning no part thereof. 
And thus have I delivered my judgment, not ſo 


much of the preſent ſtate, and much leſs of that 


which were meet to be ſettled hereafter (the order- 


ing whereof I wholly refer unto the higher powers, 


not minding to interpoſe myſelf in ſtate affairs) as 
of the original and firſt eſtate of Corbes, Erenachs 
and Termon- lands; wherein as I myſelf profeſs 
that I have carried an indifferent hand, without 
any partiality or private reſpect whatſoever, (mihi 

enim 
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enim iſthic nec ſeritur nec metitur) ſo would I have 
none to imagine, that I take upon me peremptorily 
to determine any thing in this matter of antiquity; 
as being not ignorant with what obſcurities queſ- 
tions of that nature are involved, eſpecially where 
help of ancient monuments is wanting. My pur- 
poſe only was to point unto the fountains, and to 
compare the preſent ſtate of things with the prac- 


tice of antienter times; thinking I have done well, 


if hereby I may give occaſion of further enquiry 
unto thoſe who have greater judgment and more 


leiſure to hold out the truth of this buſineſs. 
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. ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


LATELY: DISCOVERED; 


WITH A SHORT 


INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 


N EXT to the laws, policy, and government 


of a people, the arts and ſciences known 


amongſt them, deſerve our attention, becauſe ſuch 
diſcoveries have had their origin and their im- 
provements in ſettled and civilized ſocieties. Their 
diſcovery, and more eſpecially their improvement, 
are the work of well-regulated ſocieties, particu- 
larly of ſuch as have ſettled early, and have in- 
habited the ſame ſpot for a long ſeries of time. 
As we propoſe to treat of the manners and 


cuſtoms of the ancient Iriſh, this work would be 


eſſentially defective did we not deſcribe ſuch mo- 
numents of antiquity as have been diſcovered in 
this iſland, There is an intimate relation between 


the manners of a nation, and the arts and ſciences 
which 
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which it cultivates. Their influence * each 
other is reciprocal. 
All political ſocieties have not made equal im- 
provements in the arts; theſe have been carried 
to different degrees of perfection by different peo- 
ple. In this iſland we may mark their progreſs. 
Tools and implements of ſtone, ſuch as uſed by 
the ſavage American, are frequently diſcovered ; 
| hammers of ſtone have been found in the copper 
mines of Kerry; heads of arrows made of flint, 
are often dug up and are now eſteemed the work 
of fairies ; nor is this peculiar to the Iriſh, all nati- 
ons were originally i in the ſame ſtate of ignorance, 
The Egyptians, Perſians, Phoer.icians, Greeks, 
and even the ſelf-opinionated Chineſe, acknow- 
ledge, that their anceſtors were once without the 
uſe of fire, Mela, Pliny and Plutarch, ſpeak of 


nations who at the time they wrote had but juſt A 

learned it, and ſeveral modern travellers atteſt q 

facts of the ſame kind in our days. 4 Y 
The uſe of copper ſucceeded that of ſtone. All 4 
ancient authors are unanimous that mankind were 7 
l lateſt in learning to work iron. The fragments 4 

of the Brehon laws of Ireland inform us, that iron Ky 
f was an imported commodity into this iſland. 0 
, Iron, wine and leather were the chief imported N 
: commodities. | 1 
y Arms and tools for be were all of cop- 7 

per for many ages. The writings of Homer A 
j leave us no room to doubt of this; (þ) even at the * 
15 Trojan war iron was very little uſed. Copper, in i 
” a word, ſupplied its place, and this metal was 1 
n uſed both in making of arms and all kinds of tools 4 
n P and I 
h (5) II. I. 4. v. 511. 1. 5. v. 723. Odyſſ. I. 5. v. 244. Di- 4 


* 


4 
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| onyſ. Hal, I. 4. p. 221. 
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and utenſils. The Sabean prieſts cut their hair 


with a knife of braſs (c); Job ſpeaks of bows of 
braſs (d); and Herodotus aſſures us that the Maſ- 
ſagetæ had their axes, ſpears, quivers, hatehets and 
their very horſe-trappitige of this metal (e). 
Swords compoſed of copper, ſpeltur and iron, of 
the ſame ſhape and of the ſame mixture as to 
quantity and quality of each metal, have been 
found in Ireland and on the plains of Cannæ, fo 


ſimilar in form as to appear to be caſt in the ſame 


mould ; may we not conjecture that they were 
made by one and the fame artift, and if ſtrength- 


| ne by further evidences may we not aſſert that 


the very people who wielded theſe ſwords at 
Cannz extended their conqueſts to Ireland? 
Had the ancients handed down to us drawings 
of theſe implements, many difficult points of hiſ- 
tory might have been cleared up. Numtberteſs ap- 
parent inconſiſtencies have been reconciled by the 
labours of the indefatigable Montfaucon ; the con- 
jectures of the very learned Bryant, that the 


Egyptian and Arkite worſhip extended to the 


Britiſh iſles, is in a manner confirmed by the mo- 
nument dug up at Thor in Weſtmoreland, with 


an inſcription dedicated to Jovi Serapi, preſerved 


by that memorable magazine monger 'Sylveſtres 
Urban (J). In Ireland we have ſtronger proofs 
of the fire worſhip, we celebrate the fire feaſt of 


Baal to this day, and-Purtethia, or fire towers, 


are common in this iſland, 9 are alſo to be 


| met in ONE: 


Of 
- 7) Macrob Sat. I. 5. c. 19. | 
7d) Ch. 20. v. 24. The original Hebrew implies bes 


or copper, and ſo the Vulgate has tranſlated it; but the 


Etgliſh verſion calls them bows of ſteel. 
6e Herodot. I. 1. n. 215. 


(f) Gent. Mag. vol. 8. p. 4%. 
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Of all theſe the editor propoſes to treat of in 
their turns, and in this number preſents his read- 


ers with the drawings of two remarkable inftru- 


ments not hitherto deſcribed. 
BLA EE I. 


Fig. 1. repreſents a ſilver inſtrument lately turn- 


ed up by the plough in a field near the cathedral , 


of Caſhel in the county of Tipperary. 

CD. is a ring of ſolid filver, one inch and quar- 
ter in circumference : the diameter of the ring 
from C to D is 53 inches. 

E E. are two boſſes or knobs of ſolid ſilver fixed 
to the ring; one ſide of each of which is curi- 
_ ouſly wrought with ſmall pyramids of a qua- 
drangular baſe, terminating 1n a point. 

AB. isa ſpear of ſolid ſilver, 134 inches long, 
terminating in a point, and ſo ſlender as to con- 
vince us that it is not a weapon either offenſive 
or defenſive ;,it is ſo weak, that if held near the 
point B, the weight of the ring and boſles 
bend the ſpear. One fide of the knob of this 
ſpear is alſo ornamented with pyramids as 
thoſe of the knobs E E : this ſpear is moveable 
round the ring CD. 

The ſuperficies of the button F is engraved in 
form of a croſs, as repreſented at G. The 
weight of this inſtrument is 18 ounces. 
Another inſtrument of filver, ſimilar to the 

above, has been lately dug up from under a rock 

ar Ballinrobe. 


Fig. 2.1 I. are two globes of ſolid 8 faſtened 


to each end of the ring. 
H. another globe which moves round the ring. 
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This is the only deſcription given of this inſtru- 
ment in Exſhaw's Magazine for the month of 
February laſt. If this work ſhould fall into the 
hands of Curio, he is requeſted by the editor to 
give the exact dimenſions and weight, and to ob- 
ſerve if the ſpear point as at K. has not been brok- 
en, from the moveable globe or boſs H. 
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CRITICO-HISTORICAL 


DISSERTATION; 


CONCERNING THE 


Antient Iriſh Laws, or National Cuſtoms, called 
GAvVEL-KinD, and THANIs TRY or Senior Go- 
vernment, . 


ET I 
SHEWING, 


The Nature and primitive Intent of theſe Laws, and the 
rational Grounds of their original Inſtitution. Illuftrat- 
ed by remarkable Inſtances of ſimilar Laws, mage 
obſerved by other great and flouriſhing Nations, 
European and Afiatic. f 


AL $0, 


A ſhort Sketch (from the Leabhar na Gceart, or Book of 
Rights) of the Subſidies which were furniſhed by the 
Provincial Kings of Ireland, to the different Princes and 
Dynaſts of their reſpective Provinces, and of the State 
Retributions, and Fiſcal Supplies annually paid to the 
Provincial Kings by thoſe ſubaltern Princes and their 
People. ; | 

— — . — — — 

The whole intended as an Eſſay towards furniſning ſome 
Lights for future Enquiries into the Origin of the anti- 
ent Iriſh Nation. 
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Ad vertiſement. 


As an Introduction to the Iriſh laws, which we 
intend to give the public in the courſe of this 
work, the next number will contain a critical and 
hiſtorical diſſertation on the gavel and thaniſtry 
laws of Ireland ; wherein will be proved, that the 
aſſertions of Sir John Davis, Sir James Ware, and 
others, making theſe laws peculiar to the ancient 
Iriſh, are falſe, and aroſe from their ignorance of 
the laws of other nations, and even of their own. 
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Or the Male- gel, 
Of the Thaniſtry-law or Senior-ſucceſſion, 


Of the Staie-laws. of Fributes and Fiſcal 
rights; anciently obſerved by the Iriſh 
kings ; and their ſubordinate princes and 
ſtates reſpectively, 


Of the Erie or mul& for homicide PI 
ing to the antient Brehon-law of Ireland, 
compared with the laws of other nations, 
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8 IR John Davis, Sir James Ware, and other 
writers of Iriſh affairs, having eſteemed the an- 
cient Iriſh ſyſtem of government, and particularly 
the conſtitutional law of ſucceſſion, called Ta- 
uſtry, not only as abſurd, but alſo as ſingular 
and unprecedented in other nations, has induced 
the author of the following Diſſertation to take 
up his feeble pen in its defence; in which he 
has endeavoured to prove, that a fimilar form of 
government may be found in other political con- 
ſtitutions, and that this Thaniſtical law of ſuc- 
ceſſion was firſt introduced among the Iriſh, by 
their Celtic anceſtors. 

Whoever reads Procopius's Hiſtory of the Van- 
dalic war, and the foundation of the empire eſta- 
bliſned by Geſeric, or Gizeric, conqueror of 
Andaluſia and Africa ſoon after the fifth century, 
will there find a true counterpart, if not an exact 
copy of the ancient Iriſh ſyſtem of government, 
particularly with regard to the conſtitutional law 
of ſucceſſion called Thaniſtry. As this hiſtorian 
may be regarded as an ocular witneſs of moſt of 
the facts and feats of the Vandalic war, he has 
been often referred to, the author has therefore 
given the quotations at length, as alſo from Gre- 
gory of Tours, to ſave the reader the trouble of 
ſeeking books, not to be found in every library. 

Roderic O Flaherty, author of the Ogygia, 
(whom the Iriſh erroneouſly eſteem as the Hiber- 
nian Procopius) ſeems to have conſidered the 
Thaniſtical law, rather in its abuſes, and accord- 


ing 


E. 


ing to the manner of executing it in ſubſequent 


ages, than in its primitive inſtitution or original 


intent and meaning. This author, among others, 
is an example of the great loſs it is both to hiſ- 
tory and to law, that they have too little contri- 
buted their mutual aids to each other. Lawyers 
themſelves ſeldom give hiſtorical deductions of 
laws, and hiſtorians ſeldomer meddle with laws 


at all, even with thoſe which gave occaſion for | 


the conſtitution of a ſtate, and on which, more 
than on battles and negociations, the fate of it 
doth often turn. - 

For this reaſon, it is difficult to trace the ſeve- 
ral revolutions of the feudallaws of deſcent in any 
one ſtate of Europe; nor could ſuch revolutions 


be often traced at all, were it not for the lights 


which the hiſtories of public ſucceſſions afford. 
Before Edward I. proceeded 10 hear the claims 
of Bruce and Baliol, for the crown of Scotland, 


he put the flowing queſtion to the parliaments 
of beth kingdoms aſſembled together: By what 


* law of ſucceſſion is the right of ſucceſſion to be 
* determined ?? The anſyer made unanimouſly 
by the parliaments of both kingdoms was, That 
the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdom is to be 
judged by the rules obſerved in caſes of counties, 
© baronies, and other ſuch like tenures. Hence we 
ſee that the ſame rules which regulated private, 
were likewiſe the meaſures of public ſucceſſion. 
The author of this diſſertation agrees with Sir 
John Davis, that the laws of Thaniſtry and Ga- 
rel-kind would not be deemed rational laws in this 
improved age, and that ſuch laws would (to uſe 
his own words) va en deſtruction del commonayealth ; 
et pour ceo, nofire Ley eft le melior Ley de mound: 


pour fair & preſerver un commonwealth : the intent 
of 


Mir Le 


of this eſſay is to prove that theſe laws were not 
un cuſtome per ſonall, peculiar to the Iriſh, but in 


common to moſt other nations on the globe. 


The beſt hiſtorians allow that the Engliſn an- 
tiquities are involved in miſt, and the Scotch in 
the moſt profound darkneſs regarding feudal ſuc- 
ceſſion; they knew that the inheritance, without 
fixing upon the eldeſt, or indeed any fon at all, 
was equally divided: amongſt all the ſons, but 
they knew not from what law or cuſtom this pro- 
ceeded. | 

This diviſion of lands amongſt the male off- 
ſpring, the ancient Iriſh called Gavhaltas-cinne 
or Gavail-kinne, from which Iriſh word, literally 
ſignifying a family ſettlement , the Engliſh formed 
the term Gavel-kind. The word Gavail or Ga- 
valtas in the old Iriſh language ſignified any land- 
ed ſettlement whether by inheritance or conqueſt ; 
thus by the words Leabhar na Gabhala is meant 
the Book of Conqueſts, and in an old manuſcript 
now before me the eſtates which the O Briens of 
Thomond, and thoſe of Arra poſſeſſed themſelves 
of in the country of Arra in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is called Gabhaltas, though ſubject to no 
ſervice or rent in thoſe days. 

The learned Somner is as much miſtaken in 
deriving the word Gavel kind from the Saxon Go- 
fal or Gavele, i. e. veclical, vel, redditus, a tax 
or tribute, and Cynde, i. e. natura, genus, modus, 
a mode or quality, as others are in deriving it 
from Gif, or Giveall- kind. Taylor is certainly 
right in deriving it from (a) Gafael, i. e. tenura 
and ceneal, i. e. generatio, i. e. fundus gentilis, frue 
bereditarius, and this agrees perfectly with the Iriſh 
Gavail-cinne, See the root of this word explained 

| | in 


%) Clarke's Preface to Hywel Dda's Code of Welſh's Laws. 


N 1 i 
— terre » oc ragfioan =oty 


PREF ACE. 


in the 1 of . former number of this Col- 


The Franks were not the only beende beſides 
the Iriſh, that obſerved this cuſtom of Gaveling 
or dividing landed properties between the poſ- 
ſeſſors children. The Anglo-Saxons practiſed 
the like cuſtom, which they called in their lan- 
guage Gifeal-kin; a word of almoft the like ſound 
and letters, as well as of the ſame ſignification 
with the Iriſh Gabbail-cimme., The Welſh alſo, 
who are the remains of the old Britons, obſerved 
it until the thirty-fecond year of Henry VIII. 

Sir John makes no diſtinction of the Iriſh Ga- 
vels, of which there were too kinds, as we have 


explained by examples at page 263 of this work. 


He treats only of the general gavel or reparti- 
tion, at the extinction of ſome branches, as may 
be underſtood from his own words, Ceſt Can- 
* finny, ou chiefe de Sept, apres le mort de che- 
+ {cun ter-tenant que avoit competent portion de 
terre, aſſembloit tout le Sept, & aiant miſe 
* touts lour poſſeſſions en Hotchpotch, feſoit novel 
partition de tout; et il allottoit al cheſcun 
* del Sept, ſolonque ſon antiquity, le mehieur ou 
* greinder purparty. Again, this author ſays, 
the Iriſh cuſtom of Gavel- kind, fuit agreeable 
© al cuſtome de Gavel-kinde, qui fuit en uſe en 


_ Northgales. It is very probable that it ori ginally 


was, as the ancient Britons derived this cuſtom 
from the fame ſource as the ancient Iriſh. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the chief Strongbonian fa- 
milies, excluſive of thoſe who were confined with- 
in the Engliſh pale, obſerved this gaveling cuf- 
tom, yet they did not regard the rule of equal 
ſhares, as I have noticed at page 266, where a 
2 


e 


gavel of the Burks is tranſlated, as I find it re- 
corded in the aforementioned old manuſcript. 
The Thaniſtical ſucceſſion of the O Brien fa- 
mily has been recorded from the earlieft account 
of Iriſh hiſtory down to the XVth century, in 
the book of Munſter and in the annals of Ire- 
land. The tranſactions of this family are inter- 
ſperſed with many hiſtorical anecdotes of the va- 
rious tribes of Belgians, Livonians, Pruſſians, Po- 
meranians, Danes, and Norwegians, &c. who in- 
vaded this country at different periods to the end 
of the ninth century, under the name of Mair- 


tini, Leatmanni, Lochlanni, &c. &c. in which, 


diſtinction is made between thoſe invaders whom 
the Iriſh denominated Fin-galli, and Duft-galli, 


(or white and black foreigners) names which have 


perplexed our modern hiſtorians. This ſhall be 
the ſubje&t of the ſucceeding number of this 
Collectanea. | 

The author being unacquainted with the terms 


of law, hopes the indulgence of ſuch gentlemen 
of the robe, into whoſe hands the following 


ſheets may fall. He flatters himſelf, that on an 
impartial peruſal, it will appear, ſome new lights 
have been thrown on theſe very ancient conſtitu- 


tional laws of the Celtic nations, and that the an- 
cient Iriſh are freed from the reproach of barba- 


riſm, ſo wantonly and fo illiberally beſtowed on 
them by former writers. 


DvsLix, Jury 1774. 
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DISSERTATIONS 


ON TRE 
N 


NATIONAL CUSTHMS, 
AND 8TATE-LAWS 


N 


OF THE 


ANC 1B NT FRESH, 


CCC 
Es. 


Of the antient Iriſh laus or national 8 called 
Gavel-kind or Male-gavel, and Thaniſtry or 
Taniſtic Succeſſion. 


8 E CT. I 
: — 
Of te MAL E-GAVE IL. 

As the primordial and fundamental laws of 
all kingdoms and ſovereign ſtates are natu- 
rally coeval with, and calculated for the par- | 
ticular ſyſtem of government originally in- 
tended and eſtabliſhed by their reſpecłive foun- 


ders: fo all ſuch primitive cuſtoms or ufages as 
may paſs either for ſtate-maxims or for national 


Q and 
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had any fixed * in particularly 


DISSERTATIONS ON THE 


and conſtitutional laws univerſally adopted by the 
body of people of which the ſtate was firſt form- 


ed, muſt have flowed either from the law of na- 


ture and the maxims of the primitive times, or 
from the particular genius and ſpirit that charac- 
terized each different nation, and the political 
circumſtances, in which they primitively hap- 
pened to be ſituated with regard to their neigh- 
bours and their own national views and public 
intereſts; or from the caſual combination of ſome 


or all of theſe different principles together. 


Thus that national and ſtate- maxim, which had 
been antiently eſtabliſned among the Franks, and 
wasbyanexpreſ: conſtitutional law tobe moſt ſtrict- 
ly obſerved by them after their firſt ſettlement in 
Gaul, I mean that law, by which all female heirs 
were excluded from any part or portion in ſuch 


1nheritances as they called Salic lands; was not 


only the natural reſult of the military genius of 


that people, as well as a meaſure of public ex- 


pediency for extending their conqueſts, and ſecur- 
ing their national ſettlement in that part of the 
then decaying Roman empire; but was alſo very 
plainly ſuggeſted by the principles of the law of 
nature and the reaſon of things: and far from 
being peculiar to the Franks alone, the ſame 
maxim was common to ſeveral other nations, who 
equally obſerved it, eſpecially with regard to all 
properties and tenures of a like conſtitution and 
condition with the Salic lands. 

The military benefices that had been inſtituted 
by the Roman emperors, before the Franks 


and 
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and even primitively according to the general opi- 
nion, by Alexander Severus in the year of Chriſt, 
222, and afterwards by Probus in 276, were of 
the ſame nature with thoſe tenures which the 
Franks called Terre Læticæ and Terræ Salicæ, 
ſo denominated from the principal tribes of that 
nation, with whom all the others, except the Ripu- 


arians, were incorporated by Clovis, who at his 
firſt ſetting out was only king or chief of that par- 


ticular tribe. By the tenour of Alexander's inſti- 
tution (a) of thoſe military benefices, which con- 
ſiſted in certain lots of ground ſet apart for the 
ſupport of the officers and ſoldiers that were ap- 
pointed for the defence of the frontier provinces, it 
expreſsly appears, that though thoſe lands were 
always properly and ſtrictly to belong to the ſtate, 
yet they were to deſcend by way of inheritance to 
the ſons and poſterity of thoſe they were firſt ſet- 
tled upon, provided they continued in the ſame 
ſervice : whence it evidently follows that all female 
heirs were excluded from having any ſhare in 
thoſe military inheritances, as their ſex diſqualified 
them to fulfil the condition of their tenure, and 
the obligation io which they were ſubjected by 
their very nature and inſtitution, Probus not only 
enacted the ſame perpetual obligation of military 
e ſervice 


(a) Sola quæ de hoſtibus capta ſunt, limitaneis ducibus 
et militibus donavit, ita ut eorum ita eſſent, ſi hæredes il- 
lorum militarent, nec unquam ad privatos pertinerent, di- 
cens attentius eos militaturos fi etiam ſua rura defenderent: 
addidit ſane his et animalia, et ſervos ut poſſent colere quod 
acceperant, ne per inopiam hominum vel per ſenectutem poſ- 


ſidentium deſerentur rura vicinia Barbariz, quod turpiſſi. 


mum ille ducebat. Lampridius in Alexandro. 
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and conſtitutional laws univerſally adopted by the 
body of people of which the ſtate was firſt form- 
ed, muſt have flowed either from the law of na- 
ture and the maxims of the primitive times, or 
from the particular genius and ſpirit that charac- 
terized each different nation, and the political 
circumſtances, in which they primitively hap- 


pened to be ſituated with regard to their neigh- 


bours and their own national views and public 
intereſts; or from the caſual combination of ſome 
or all of theſe different principles together. 

Thus that national and ſtate- maxim, which had 
been antiently eſtabliſned among the Franks, and 
was by an expreſo conſtitutional law tobe moſt ſtrict- 
ly obſerved by them after their firſt ſettlement in 


Gaul, I mean that law, by which all female heirs 


were excluded from any part or portion in ſuch 
inheritances as they called Salic lands; was not 
only the natural reſult of the military genius of 
that people, as well as a meaſure of public ex- 
pediency for extending their conqueſts, and ſecur- 
ing their national ſettlement in that part of the 


then decaying Roman empire; but was alſo very 


plainly ſuggeſted by the principles of the law of 
nature and the reaſon of things : and far from 
being peculiar to the Franks alone, the ſame 
maxim was common to ſeveral other nations, who 
equally obſerved it, eſpecially with regard to all 
properties and tenures of a like conſtitution and 
condition with the Salic lands. 

The military benefices that had been inſtituted 
by the Roman emperors, before the Franks 


| had any fixed eee in Gaul, particularly 


and 
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and even primitively according to the general opi- 
nion, by Alexander Severus in the year of Chriſt, 
222, and afterwardsby Probus in 276, were of 
the ſame nature with thoſe tenures which the 
Franks called Terre Læticæ and Terre Salicæ, 
ſo denominated from the principal tribes of that 
nation, with whom all the others, except the Ripu- 


arians, were incorporated by Clovis, who at his 


firſt ſetting out was only king or chief of that par- 
ticular tribe. By the tenour of Alexander's inſti- 
tution (a) of thoſe military benefices, which con- 
ſiſted in certain lots of ground ſet apart for the 
ſupport of the officers and ſoldiers that were ap- 
pointed for the defence of the frontier provinces, it 
expreſsly appears, that though thoſe lands were 
always properly and ſtrictly to belong to the ſtate, 
yet they were to deſcend by way of inheritance to 
the ſons and poſterity of thoſe they were firſt ſet- 
tled upon, provided they continued in the ſame 
ſervice : whence it evidently follows that all female 
heirs were excluded from having any ſhare in 


thoſe military inheritances, as their ſex diſqualified 


them to fulfil the condition of their tenure, and 
the obligation to which they were ſubjected by 
their very nature and inſtitution, Probus not only 
enacted the ſame perpetual obligation of military 

Q 2 ſervice 


(a) Sola quæ de hoſtibus capta ſunt, limitaneis ducibus 
et militibus donavit, ita ut eorum ita eſſent, fi hæredes il- 
lorum militarent, nec unquam ad privatos pertinerent, di- 
cens attentius eos militaturos fi etiam ſua rura defenderent: 
addidit ſane his et animalia, et ſervos ut poſſent colere quod 
acceperant, ne per inopiam hominum vel per ſenectutem poſ- 


ſidentium deſerentur rura vicinia Barbariz, quod turpiſſi. 


mum ille ducebat. Lampridius in Alexandro. 
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ſervice () as a neceſſary condition for the en- 
Joyment of thoſe landed benefices, but alſo re- 
quired, that the ſons of the veterans who were 
poſſeſſed of ſuch lands, ſhould be enrolled in the 
ſervice at the age of eighteen, to the end, ſays this 
emperor, that they may learn to ſerve their ſove- 
reign and their country, before they are of an 
age to become plunderers or highwaymen ; it ap- 
peats from a remark of St. Auguſtin in one of 
his ſermons (c), that the Roman emperors alſo 
required an oath to be taken by thoſe, who were 
to be poſſeſſed of ſuch benefices, by which they 
bound themſelves to the obligation of military 
ſervice, as well as to fealty and allegiance to the 
Imperial crown; it further appears by the an- 
nexed paſſage of Severus Sulpitius concerning 
St. Martin (ad), that by a law of Conſtantine the 
Great, it was not left to the free option of the 
male heirs of the beneficed veterans, either to 
W | engage 


| 

| 

1 

; . 1 

) Barbarorum qui apud Iſauros ſunt, vel per terrorem { 

vel per voluntatem, loca ingreſſus eſt : quz quum peragraſ- 2 
ſet, hoc dixit, facilius eſt ab iſtis locis latrones arceri quam 

tolli. Veteranis omnia illa quæ anguſtè adeuntur loca pri- C 

vata donavit, addens ut eorum fili ab anno oclavodecimo p 

mares duntaxat ad militiam mitterentur, ne ante latrocina- t 

ri quam militare diſcerent. Vopiſcus in Probo. 


c) Notum eſt, quod milites ſæculi beneficia temporalia n 
a temporalibus dominis accepturi prius militaribus ſacra- p 
mentis obligantur, et dominis ſuis fidem ſe ſervaturos pro- 

fitentur. Serm. 1. in Vigil. Pent. - 
(a) Sed cum edictum eſſet a regibus, et veteranorum filit of 
ad militiam ſcriberentur, prodente patre qui felicibus ejus ti 
actibus invidebat, cum eſſet annorum quindecim, raptus et ; 
catenatus ſacramentis militaribus implicatus eſt. Sulpitius In 
in vita Martini. | or 
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engage in the ſervice, or forfeit the ſucceſſion 5 
but were abſolutely forced to enrol and bind them- 
ſelves by the military oath above mentioned, 
even at the age of fifteen : and here, to obſerve 
it by the bye, we have the true original and 
pattern both in matter and form, of thoſe landed 
poſſeſſions, which, towards the decline and period 
of the Carlovingian race, ;were eſtabliſhed in 


France and Germany, under the name of Feods 


or Feuds, otherwiſe called Fiefs and Fees, held 
under the: obligation of fealty, and homage or 
military ſervice, ſworn to the proprietary lord. 
It was doubtleſs to leave no fort of room for a 
female ſucceſſion into thoſe military benefices of 
the Roman emperors, that the words Mares 
duntaxat, were inſerted by Probus in his juſt cited 
law; as if he had foreſeen that in caſe of failure 
of male iſſue, the daughters of the beneficed ve- 
terans might poſſeſs themſelves of the land that 
was enjoyed by their father under pretext of a 
nominal enrolment in the ſervice, and think them- 
ſelves qualified to enjoy them by only employing 
a mercenary ſoldier to acquit the obligation in- 
cumbent on the benefice. This in reality hap- 
pened to be the caſe, in after ages, with regard 
to ſeveral of the military benefices of the French 
nation, wherein after the diſorders, which hap- 


pened under the laſt kings of the ſecond race, 


and when thoſe benefices were converted into fiefs 
of perpetual property, tho' ſtill under the obliga- 
tion of military ſervice, a female ſucceſſion was 
introduced and admitted of, eſpecially in the 
grand feodal provinces, on condition of furniſh- 


ing 
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DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
ing the due contingent of officers and ſoldiers, 


to perform this ſervice in behalf of the feodal 


heireſs. | | 

But before we proceed farther on this matter, 
or come to the explication of the conſequences 
that enſued from the diſorders juſt mentioned, it 
is to be obſerved, that the Franks after their firſt 
ſettlement in Gaul, enjoyed two ſorts of landed 
properties of different conſtitutions and conditi- 
ons; their very firſt ſettlements in that part of the 


then declining empire, conſiſted in what they 


called Salic lands, which in reality were but mili- 


tary benefices of the hereditary kind, granted 


them by their firſt adventuring kings, and chiefly 
by Clovis; and which of conſequence they held 
from the ſtate, under the obligation of military 
ſervice. Thoſe Salic lands, according to a late 
and well approved French writer (e), were not 
only of the ſame conſtitution with the Roman 
benefices eſtabliſhed by Severus and Probus, but 


alſo conſiſted moſtly of thoſe individual lands that 


had been aſſigned by them and other emperors 
to the imperial veterans; Clovis having diſtri- 
buted them amongſt the officers and ſoldiers of 
his army, according as they fell vacant, and in 
the mean time, to make up the deficiency, 
beſtowed on others a competent ſhare of the 
lands that belonged to the domain of the 
emperors, or were otherwiſe at his own diſpoſal, 
whether from devolution, diſinheritance, or con- 


fiſcation ; for, according to this author, Clovis did 
| rt ES not 


(e) Abbe Dubos Hiſt. Crit. de la Monar. Franc. vol. 4. 


lib. 6. ch. 13 
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not diſpoſſeſs the old inhabitants of Gaul of the 
leaſt part or portion of their properties, for which 


opinion, tho* contrary to the general notion, he 
gives, I think, very plauſible reaſons, if not quite 


ſatisfactory mals; thoſe Salic lands or hereditary 
benefices being held of the ſtate, in whoſe direct 


dominion they always remained, ſubjected as they 
were to the obligation of military ſervice, could 
not therefore be eſteemed of ſtrict property to 
the poſſeſſors, tho' they may be deemed a perma- 
nent intereſt, as deſcending perpetually from 


father to ſon, while the obligation and condition 


of their tenure was complied with and fulfilled, 


The ſecond kind of landed property which the 


Franks became poſſeſſed of by degrees after their 


eſtabliſhment in Gaul, eſpecially under Clovis, 
was called Allodium or Alleudium and terra Al- 


lodia, in Engliſh Allodial land, or Alleud, whereof 


there is queſtion in the 6ad title of the Salic law, 
which was firſt digeſted and reduced into writing 


under the reign of Theodoric or Thiery the eldeſt 
ſon of Clovis or Clodowic. Bolandus explains 
Allodium to be przdium ſeu quævis poſſeſſio li- 
bera juriſque proprii, et non in feudum Clientarii 
onere accepta. In ſhort, it may be defined, a 
man's own land, or whatever he poſleſles freely 
and merely in his own right, without obligation 
of any ſervice, or payment of any rent to ano- 
ther; and therefore may be called property in the 
higheſt degree ; this name of Allodium at firſt 
was peculiar to the lands, that were left in pro- 
perty to the antient poſſeſſors, the old inhabitants 


of Gaul, both Romans and Celts. The Franks 


acquired 
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acquired by degrees ſome of the Allodial lands, 
either by purchaſe or by inheritance, in conſe- 
quence. of marriages contracted with ſuch of the 
Gaulifh women, as inherited lands, that devolved 
ta them thro” failure of male heirs, which in all 
likehhood was the only cafe in which females 
could enjoy any ſhare of lands, of whatever kind, 
among the Gauls or Celts, as may appear in the 


ſequel. And as.to the Franks it is plainly ap- 


parent from the ſaid 62d title of the Salic law, 
which is de Allodiis, that it was only in caſe of 
ſuch failure, their women ſucceeded to the Al- 


lodial properties, which happened to be acquired 


to them. 


I have juſt obſerved, that the term Allodium 


was appropriated to the landed poſſeſſions of the 
old inhabitants of Gaul, whether Romans or 
Celts; the word in itſelf is mere Celtic, and its 
plain and natural root is ſtill preſerved in the old 
triſh, allowed to be the pureft and moſt perfect 
diale& now ſubſiſting of that mother-tongue 
which was primitively the univerſal language of 
the Earopan nations, very few or perhaps none 
at all excepted. All6d and Allud in the Celto- 
Ibernian tongue ſignifies antient or old, as by 
prefixing the præpoſition an, or in, it means an- 
tiently, ih former times, or of old, and hence the 


Aatinized word Allodium or Alleudium, in Engliſh 


Alleud, which ſignifies an independant hereditary 
property of antient ftanding or. poſſeflion. In 
hke manner 1s the root of the latinized Celtic 
word, Feudum or Feodum, plainly to be found in 
the Iriſh language, wherein the words F6d and 

Fodan, 
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Fodan, though vulgarly fignifying the ſod or 

upper mould of any ground, do mean as pro- 
perly any one particular lot or portion of land, 
that is cut out for any uſe whatſoever. Thus 
Fodan Duthchais ſignified any piece or parcel 
of land, that was of permanent or hereditary 
property in any family, tho' ſubject to either 
chief-rent or ſervice. But Allodium and Feodum 
are not the only words, whereof the etymolygiſts 
and gloſſary-writers, have laboured in vain to 
find out the radical meaning, for want of knowing 
the Celto-Ibernian language, ſo unhappily ne- 
glected now very near {1x hundred years. But 
it is to be hoped, that the candid acknowledg- 
ments of certain late Engliſh writers, particularly 
Mr. Edward Lhuyd (H, in favour of that antient 
tongue ; and the celebrated Leibnitz's (g) opi- 
nion of its great uſe towards illuſtrating the re- 
mote antiquities of Gaul and Germany, will 
excite the learned and the curious to encourage 
the improvement of that trueſt diale& of the 
antient Celtic tongue. a 


But 


———y 


(f) Archialog. Brit. Welſh Pref. f 

] Foſtremo ad per ficiendam, vel certe valde promoven- 
dam litteraturam Celticam, diligentius linguæ Hibernicæ 
ſtudium adjungendum cenſeo et Lhuydius egregie facere 
cæpit; nam ut alibi jam admonui, quemadmodum Angli 
fuere Colonia Saxonum, et Britanni emiſſio veterum Celta- 
rum Gallorum, Cimbrorum: ita Hiberni ſunt propago an- 
tiquiorum Britanniæ habitatorum, colonis Celticis Cimbri- 
ciſque nonnullis, et ut fic dicam, mediis anterioram. Ita- 
que ut ex Anglicis linguæ veterum Saxonum, et ex Cimbri- 
cis veterum Gallorum; ita ex Hibernicis vetuſtiorum ad 
huc Celtarum Germanorumve et ut generaliter dicam, ac- 
colarum oceani Britannici Ciſmarinorum Antiquitates il- 
luſtrantur. Et ſi ultra Hiberniam eſſet aliqua inſula Celtici 
ſermonis, ejus filo in multo, &c. 
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But to purſue our explication of the different 
kinds. of properties that were enjoyed by the 


Franks after their tranſplantation into Gaul, it is 


to be obſerved, that beſides the Salic lands, and 


the Allodial lands, the French antiquities make 
frequent mention of certain landed poſſeſſions, 


which are merely and peculiarly called benefices, 
and to which the obligation of military ſervice 
was ſo ſtrictly and particularly annexed, that by 
the firſt article of Charmelagne's capitular of 
the year 807 (, all thoſe that enjoyed them, 
were to march againſt the enemy at the firſt alarm» 
and to appear in the field before all other ſubjects: 


Abbe Dubos, who is the late French writer I have 


pointed at, is plainly of opinion, that thoſe bene- 
fices, ſo frequently mentioned in the capitulars of 
the kings of the ſecond race, were individually 
thoſe very Salic lands of which there is queſtion 
in the Salic law ; and which in thoſe capitulars 
he ſuppoſes to be otherwiſe called benefices, as 
being held from the ſtate on account of military 
ſervice; his chief reaſon is, that as the Salic 
lands are expreſsly oppoſed to the Allodial lands 
in the above cited title of that law; ſo in the 
capitulars of Charlemagne, the benefice ſtands 
oppoſed to the Allodium or Alleud, particularly 
in the 19th article of his capitular of the year 
979 (i, as in the margin. | 


Abbe 


(5) In primis quicunque Beneficia habere videntur, om- 
nes in hoſtem veniant. Capitul. An. 807. Art. 1. 2. 
) Et ſi Deo donante ſuper ſe et ſuper familiam ſuam aut 
in Beneficio, aut in Alode annonam habuerit, et venundare 
voluerit. Baluz. Capitul. An 779. Tom. 1. p. 456. 
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Abbe Dubos has indeed very ſufficiently proved, 
that the Roman benefices inſtituted by Severus 
and Probus, and the Salic lands ſettled upon the 
Franks at᷑ their firſt eſtabliſhment in Gaul, were 
exactly of the ſame nature and condition; and it 


is really what appears evident to whoſoever com- 
pares the above cited conſtitutions of theſe two 


emperors with that part of the 62d title of the 


Salic law, which reſerves the ſucceſſion and ſe- 
cures the inheritance of the Salic lands to the male 
heirs of the poſſeſſors; utterly excluding women 
from ſharing in that kind of property : an ex- 


cluſion, which plainly ſhews, that thoſe lands 


were ſubject to the obligation of military ſervice, 


of which women are naturally incapable. 


And 


as the ſaid lands were at the ſame time to deſcend , 


by inheritance to the male offspring, it evidently 
follows, that they were of the ſame nature and 
conſtitution in all eſſential reſpects with thoſe mi- 
litary benefices, that had been eſtabliſhed by the 


Roman emperors above-mentioned. 


Now therefore if Abbe Dubos had made it ap- 
pear, that the French benefices, whereof frequent 
mention is made in the capitulars of the Carlo- 
vingian kings, were of the ſame nature and con- 


ditions with thoſe of the above emperors; it 


would follow of courſe, that they were alſo of 


the ſame nature and conſtitution with the Salic 
lands; but yet it would not follow, that thoſe 
ſame benefices were individually the very pro- 


perties, which are called Salic lands in the text 


of the Salic law. For I preſume it ſhould be 
conſidered that the kings of the ſecond race, as 


well 
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well as thoſe of the firſt, might have occaſionally 


made grants of other landed poſſeſſons to their 
officers and ſoldiery, on account of military ſer- 
vice; as it is evident from hiſtory that they 


really did, even to the prejudice of their own do- 


main; as alſo that they may very juſtly have 


. diſtinguiſhed by the name of benefice ſuch 


new granted poſſeſſions from the ancient Salic 
lands that had been ſettled upon the primitive 
Franks at their firſt eſtabliſhment in Gaul. And 
I cannot: but think fuch a diſtinction is the more 
reaſonably to. be ſuppoſed, as the Salic lands were 
firſt granted to thoſe adventurers, not only as 
their pay for actual and future ſervice, but alſo 
as a juſt reward of their paſt conduct and bravery 
in the proſecution of a war, whereby their kings 
had obtained ſo happy and glorious an eſtabliſh- 
ment in one of the moſt grateful ſoils, and moſt 
agreeable climates of Europe; after a long, fa- 
tiguing courſe of roving and plundering, fince 
the time they abandoned their former habitations 


on the right ſide of the Rhine. 


But by what I have juſt ſaid of the diſtinction 
that might reaſonably have been made between 
the new benefices and thoſe of the Salic lands ; I 
would not be underſtoad, as if I meant, that it 
ſhould be or really was a mere nominal diſtinction, 
for I humbly. think there was a real and eſ- 
fential difference between them, at leaſt in one 
reſpect, as I ſhall ſoon explain. The ingenious 
writer I have repeatedly mentioned, no way ap- 
prehenſive, it ſeems, of the leaſt doubt or ſuſ- 
picion concerning ſuch a difference, firſt ſuppoſes 
without 
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without heſitation, that the term benefice ſo often 


made uſe of in the capitulars, is always to be un- 


derſtood as meaning the Salic lands (&): and then 
for ſupporting his opinion, contents himſelf with 
the reaſon above-mentioned ; I mean, the bene- 
fice being plainly oppoſed to the Alleud in Char- 
lemagne's capitular of the year 1779, in the ſame 


manner as the Salic lands are oppoſed to the Al- 
lodial lands in the 62d title of the Salic law. 


This, it muſt be confeſſed, is a plain argument 
and proof of a natural agreement in ſome certain 


reſpe& between the Salic lands and the benefices 


ſo often mentioned in the capitulars: otherwiſe 
they could not naturally ſtand oppoſed to one and 
the ſame thing, but far from proving thoſe be- 
nefices to be the very Salic lands granted by Clovis 
and his predeceſſors; or that the term benefice is 
but another name, by which they are defigned 
by Charles the Great ; this ſuppoſition does not 
even prove them to be of a ſimilar kind or con- 
dition in all eſſential reſpects. In a word, it only 
proves them to agree in one reſpect; which doubt- 
leſs is, that both kinds of landed poſſeſſion are 
equally held of the king under the obligation of 
military ſervice. But at the ſame time, I cannot 
but aſſure myſelf, that they alſo differed in ano- 


ther eſſential part of their conſtitution ; which I 


plainly think to be this, that while the Salic 
lands were a hereditary eſtate and property to the 
male deſcendants of thoſe that firſt obtained and 


deſerved them, the benefices mentioned in the 


capitulars, 


(4) Hiſt. Crit. vol. 4. p. 32a. 
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capitulars, were but a mere bounty and gift of 
the king, granted only for life, to his officers and 
ſoldiery, on account of military ſervice in time of 
war, and of civil offices in time of peace; for the 
ſame officers acted in both capacities, as we ſhall 
ſee in the following ſe&tion., 
That thoſe benefices were not hereditary, I 
think may ſufficiently appear from the very texts 
of the capitulars, that are quoted by the Abbe 
Dubos (/). For, in the firſt place, thoſe bene- 
fices were ſubject to forfeiture for bare omiſſions 
of civil duty, ſuch as the neglect of diſcovering, 
or delivering a robber into the hands of juſtice (i), 
and other ſuch delinquencies as could not of their 
own nature be reputed capital ; and conſequently 
not grievous enough to cauſe the forfeiture of any 
hereditary property; inaſmuch as the innocence, 
as well as the intereſt of future heirs is generally 
conſidered on thoſe occaſions ; excepting in ſome 
countries in the caſe of high treaſon, or of rebel- 
lion * rather in the higheſt degree. In the 
| | next 


J Hift. Crit. vol. 4. p 323, 324- 

(in) Qualiter de X. ** —˙¹¹d 
Similiter & Vaſſi noſtri, ſi hoc non adimpleverint beneficium- 
& honorem perdant. Baluz. capit. tom. 1. p. 197. 

Mr. Carte in his Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. 364, cites 
the Hiſtoria Elienſis to prove there were ſome lands held by 
the Saxons, which were not liable to any forfeiture, not 
even for rebellion; and thoſe he ſuppoſes to be ſuch as had 
been allotted to the firſt adventurers, when a partition was 
made of their conqueſts. If he is right in this conjecture, 
the Salic lands, being in the fame manner, ſuch as were 
acquired to the Franks by the conqueſts in Gaul, muſt in 
all appearance have enjoyed the like privilege of not being 
liable to any forfeiture ; inaſmuch as the —_ and 
Bu | | ages 
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next place, we find thoſe benefices frequently op- 
poſed to property, as in the capitulars here re- 
ferred to in the margin (); what doubtleſs had 
not been the caſe, if they were hereditary lands, 
ſince every landed tenement that deſcends to a 


man's heirs, is truly and really a property to him, 
though it may not be free and independant, or 


proprii juris, in the ſtrict ſenſe. To all this I ſhall 

only add; that the beſt French writers, who have 

treated of the antiquities of that nation, generally 
agree in mentioning as one point of the uſurpa- 
tion of the dukes, counts, and other officers upon 
„dhe monarchical rights and prerogatives, their 
rendering hereditary in their own families thoſe 
; If royal benefices, which till then they enjoyed only 
bor life, or doubtleſs, during the king's pleaſure 
„In caſe of miſconduct. 
y The conſequence of this laſt argument in fa- 
e vour of our opinion being too plain to want an 
L explicit deduction, I ſhall conclude with obſerv- 


ie Ning, that from what I have hitherto advanced, 


xt it 


uſages of both nations were generally the ſame, as that au- 
thor juſtly obſerves, though he plainly contradicts himſelf as 
* | Ftothis point in the ſame place as ſhall appear in the ſequel. 
He alſo remarks in the ſame paragraph, that the Boclands, 
lo termed as being granted by written charters, under re- 
ſervation of rent or ſervice to the king, were forfeited 


by Yonly for murder and treaſon, but that their forfeiture did 
not Fnot extend to the children of the guilty perſon. 

had (n) Auditum habemus qualiter & comites & alii homines 
mw qui noſtra beneficia habere videntur, comparant ſibi pro- 
ure, 


prietates de ipſo noſtro beneficio, & curtes noſtræ remanent 
deſertz. Baluz. cap. tom. 1. p. 453. Quicunque 
deneficium ſuum occaſione proprii deſertum habuerit & in- 
tra annum poſtquam a comite vel a miſſo noſtro ei notum 
atum fuerit, illud emendatum non habuerit, ipſum hene · 
dium amittat. Capit. an. 808. lib. 4. art. 38. 
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it ſeems very apparent, if not quite evident, that 
the Franks under the firſt and ſecond race enjoyed 
three different kinds of landed poſſeſſions. Firſt 
the Salic lands, which in all eſſential reſpects, 
were of the ſame nature with the hereditary * 
Roman benefices firſt inſtituted by Atexander Se- 
verus, and afterwards extended by Probus and 
Conftantine. Secondly, the benefices for life that 
were occaſionally granted by the kings of the ſe- 
cond race, and doubtleſs by thoſe of the firſt, who 
were ſucceſſors of Clovis and his ſons, to their 
officers and ſoldiery on account of military ſervice. 
And thirdly, the Allodial lands, which the 
Franks gradually acquired from the old inhabit- 
ants under both races, and which may be called 
property in the moſt perfect ſenſe, and higheſt 
degree. 

But thoſe diſtinctions were almoſt univerſally 
laid aſide in France, before the eſtabliſhment of 
the Capetian race, having been all reduced to one 
common form of tenure or poſſeſſion known by 
the name of feud, fief, or fee; which in nature 

anG 


2 the firſt Roman emperor ſettled benefices dur- 
ing life upon the ſoldiery of his armies, which conſiſted in 
lands, whereof he had diſpoſſeſſed the Roman citizens. Alex- 
ander Severus in the inſtitution of his benefices granted to 
the frontier troops, acted much more agreeably to juſtice 
and equity, as well as to the maxims of wiſe government. 
He gave no other lands to his officers and ſoldiers, than 
thoſe that were recovered from the Barbarians, who had 
encroached on the empire in its frontier provinces ; and 


for his making thoſe benefices hereditary, he aſſigns this 


ſound reaſon, that their poſfeſſors muſt be the more vigi- 
lant and active in repelling the enemy, as they were to te. 
fend their own properties, whilſt they were fighting for 
the ſafety of the empire, dicens, attentius hos militaturos, 
{i ſua rura defenderent. h 
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and condition was not effentially different from 
the Salic lands, and perhaps leſs ſo from the he- 
reditary benefices granted by the Roman empe- 
rors : as we know from the above cited paſſage of 


S. Auguſtin, as well as from what Severus Sul- 
pitius mentions of S. Martin, that an oath of 


fealty and homage or ſervice was required of the 
beneficed ſoldiery, at leaſt as early as the fourth 
or fifth centuries, in the ſame manner as it was 
afterwards exacted from the fiefees. And hence 


I ſuppoſe it was, that ſeveral of the French wri- 


ters, ſuch as Bodin, Du Moulin, &c, have uſed 


the terms feud, Salic land, benefice, all promiſ- 


cuouſly and in the fame ſignification; though it 
ſeems certain, that there was an eſſential diffe- 
rence between the fiefs under the third race, and 
the benefices that were granted under the king's 
of the firſt and ſecond race; thoſe being heredi- 
tary, and theſe only for life. 


This great change in the condition of the ſub- 
jects, and their manner of enjoying lands; this 
general extinction of the Allodial properties was 


begun ſoon after the firſt decline, and perfected 
towards the period of the Carlovingian race ; when 
the dukes or governors of provinces, the counts 
or governors of towns and their territories, with 
other officers of inferior rank, taking advantage 
of the weakneſſes of the laſt kings of that family 
from Louis le begue to Louis le faineant, as alſo 
avalling themſelves of the large conceſſions and 
grants made to them by the uſurper Raoul to the 
great prejudice and diminution of the royal do- 
main, not only appropriated to themſelves the 

| ſovereign 
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ſovereign power and juriſdiction, which till then 
they had exerciſed in the king's name, but alſo 
uſurped the perpetual and hereditary property of 


all 55 lands that were ſituate within the limits of 
their reſpective governments. In conſequence of 


this uſurpation they obliged the Allodial proprie- 
tors, as well as the poſſeſſors of Salic lands, and 
thoſe who enjoyed royal benefices, to hold from 
and derive under them for the future, ſo as to be- 
come their immediate vaſſals and fiefees; all 
bound on oath to pay them fealty and homage 
or military ſer vice, as to their immediate lords 


and ſovereigns, to the great prejudice or almoſt 


the annihilation of the regal authority, as well as 
to the utter ſubverſion of the moſt ſacred rights 


of the king's ſubjects in general, but moſt eſpe- 


cially the proprietors of Allodial lands. For, as 


monarchy, I mean regal power in its natural ex- 


tent, and reſtrained or counteracted by no other 
power but that of the law, is the beſt and pro- 
pereſt form of government for maintaining both 


the duration of empires and the tranquillity of the 


ſubjects, as the chronological abridger of the 
French hiſtory obſerves in his particular remarks 
on the ſecond race; ſo nothing could be more 


_ deſtructive or fatal to both the one and the other 


of thefe two objects, than the eſtabliſhment of the 
feodal powers or ſigniories, that were ſet up by 
the great lords of thoſe unhappy times, and the 
feudatory tenures, Fo which they reduced the 
ſubjects under the ſworn obligation of fealty and 


homage to themſelves, more immediately than to 
their natural ov gn and king, who only re- 
| tained 
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tained what was called an arriere vaſſalage over 
the immediate vaſſals of thoſe uſurping lords. 
Thus all the petty feudatories and tenants, ty- 
rannized by theſe new maſters, were conſtantly 
kept in the moſt diſtracted condition between 


their immediate lords and the king, not knowing 


which to obey upon any claſhing of intereſts be- 
tween. the two powers; ſuch eſpecially as had 
brought on a call for military ſervice from both 
the one and the other at the ſame time : and their 
ſituation was the more perplexed, as the feodal 
lords to whom they had ſworn homage or ſervice, 
did conſequently inſiſt on a right to march them 
to the field, in order to make war upon the very 
king their ſupreme ſovereign, whenever they 


judged it their intereſt to quarrel with him. 


A like uſurpation and change took place in 
Germany much about the ſame time, at leaſt in 
the ſame century; but by a good number of 
years earlier, if I am not miſtaken, than it hap- 
pened in France. We find that the German 
lords, in the reign of Louis le debonnaire, ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Charlemagne, aſſembled in diet 
at Nimeguen, ann. 831, were powerful enough 
to reſtore that emperor to the imperial throne 
againſt the joint intereſt and oppoſition of his 
three ſons, Lothaire, Pepin and Louis, who had 
depoſed and ſhut him up in a convent. The wars 


and diviſions that were afterwards held up be- 


tween the ſaid Lothaire, become emperor, and 
his brother Louis, who firſt was king of Bavaria 
and then of Germany, whence he was called 
Louis le Germanique, could not but favour and be 
R 2 the 
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the occaſion of carrying to a higher pitch, the 


growing power and authority of the German 


princes, The partition that was ſubſequently 
made of the kingdom of Bavaria or Germany, 
in the year 897, between the three ſons of Louis 


le Germanique, having divided the ſovereignty, 


and thereby weakened the regal power in all the 
diviſions of that kingdom, muſt likewiſe have 


given a favourable opportunity to the German 


lords to puſh on more and more towards the in- 
dependency they always aimed at. And the diſ- 


putes that aroſe firſt between Charles le chauve⸗ 
King of France, and his nephew Carloman, ſon 
of Louis le Germanique, after the death of Louis 


II. fon of Lothaire, when they both contended for 


the empire in the year 878: and afterwards be- 
tween the ſaid Carloman and Louis le begue, the 
ſaid Charles's fon and ſucceſſor in the French 
throne, contending in like manner with each 
other for the Imperial crown; furniſhed without 
doubt to the German grandes the next, and in 
all appearance, the only opportunity they then 


wanted to complete their feodal ufurpation, and 


fix their ſovereignty upon the ſame baſis it ſtands 
to this day. Accordingly we find that thoſe 
German lords now become ſovereigns and chief 
members of the body politic of the occidental 
empire, had ſo effectually uſurped the whole 


power and authority of the ſtate, that they took 
upon them to depoſe the emperor Charles le gros, 


brother and ſucceſſor of the above Carloman; 
which they really executed in the year 888. 


Now 
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Now as the above expoſed occaſions of ag- 
grandizing the German lords, by which they were 
at laſt enabled to aſſume a feodal ſovereignty, have 
all offered before the year 878, when Louis le 


begue was weak enough to pacify his male-con- 


tents at the expence of the royal domain, whereof 
he diſmembered and diſtributed very conſiderable 
parcels amongſt thoſe factious harpies, who hav- 
ing afterwards erected them into hereditary lord- 
ſhips, were thereby in a condition to make the 
firſt ſtep towards the uſurpation, which they 
thence-forward carried on, and at laſt completely 
effected before the extinction of the Carlovingian 
race: and as this weak conduct of Louis le begue 
was the very firſt occaſion of enabling thoſe am- 
bitious courtiers to uſurp a feodal ſovereignty in 
their reſpective provinces : it is therefore a plain 
conſequence, that the French lords were not the 


firſt that began this kind of uſurpation ; but that 
they only followed the example of the German 


dukes and graves or counts, ſuch as they had 
been appointed by Charlemagne; as governors of 
provinces or counties, upon the model of thoſe 
of France. , 


And here it naturally occurs to be obſerved, 


that as the uſurpation of the German dukes, 


graves, &c, had ſerved both as a precedent and a 
model to that which was carried on in France , 
ſo did the example and ſucceſs of the French uſ- 
ur pers encourage the Anglo-Saxon governors to 
borrow from them the ſame pernicious model of 
uſurping upon the regal power and domain, and 
aſſuming the ſame faſhionable titles of dukes, 


counts 
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counts or earls, as they did in Ethelred's reign, 


in imitation of thoſe on the French continent. 
Our Engliſh governors did not indeed begin to 


uſurp the hereditary property of their reſpective 


provinces or counties, until thoſe of France had 
completed their feodal uſurpation and ſovereign- 
ty; which it is plain they effectually and univer- 
ſally had compaſſed before the reign of Lothaire 
the ſon of Charles the ſimple; ſince we find that 
king reduced to very little more than the one ſin- 
gle town of Laon for his whole domain, juſt af- 
ter his acceſſion to the throne in the year 954, 
an epoch which was 23 years earlier than the be- 
ginning of the weak reign of Ethelred, under 
whom the Engliſh governers aſſumed the titles of 


dukes, &c. and uſurped the hereditary feodal 


property of their reſpective governments. It is 
true they might have made long ſtrides, as it par- 
ticularly appears, that the Mercian and North- 
umbrian lords really did, towards that uſurpation 
under the uſurped reign of Edgar, and even ſome 
years earlier during the troubles of his brother 
Edwy's, againſt whom the former. rebelled in the 
year 956. Their uncle Edred, a weak prince, 
who died in 956, had indeed unwiſely furniſhed 
a precedent to thoſe uſurping lords, when he com- 
mitted to Oſuolf the government of all Northum- 


berland, with the right of inheritance in favour of 


his deſcendants. But beſides that this precedent, 
and whatever progreſs of an uſurping tendency, 
might have have been made during the reigns of 
Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the martyr, were 
but preparatory ſteps towards the uſurpation 
which only began in that of Ethelred ; as all theſe 
epochs 
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epochs were poſterior to the time of Raoul's uſ- 
urpation of the French throne, and the reign of 
his ſucceſſor Louis d' Oulremer, when the feodal 
uſurpation of the French grandees had been uni- 
verſally effected; it plainly follows, that the 
Engliſh governors did not begin their uſurping 
ſcheme until the French had finiſhed their own, 
and furniſhed them with a complete model. 

And this, to obſerve it by the bye, was not the 
firſt inſtance of uſurpation upon regal power; 
wherein the ſtate-officers of the Anglo-Saxons 


followed the ſteps and example of thoſe of the 


Franks, For it is very remarkable, that when 
thoſe officers or miniſters, whom the French call- 
ed maires du palais, palace mayors, under the 
kings of the firſt race, and who originally were 
but governors of provinces, had rendered here- 
ditary in their families, not only their provincial 
governments, but alſo that of the king's palace 
and houſhold ; ſo the Anglo-Saxon eoldermen 
or thanes (for ſo they firſt were promiſcuouſly 
called, as we find in the recital of Alfred's re- 
gulations and laws, tho' afterwards thoſe two ti- 
tles were diſtinguiſhed) who in the beginning 
were but temporary governors of counties under 
the kings of the Heptarchy, not only made 
themſelves hereditary governors, but alſo con- 
verted entirely to their own uſe the public reve- 
nues of their reſpective governments, and, as the 
palace mayors in France, uſurped at long run the 
regal dignity : ſo we find in the Anglo-Saxon 
hiſtory, that Witlaff, who at firſt was but chief 


eolderman of Mercia, afterwards became king of 


that Kingdom, even in the great Egbert's time. 
Indeed 
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Indeed the very titles of the French mayors and 
the Saxon eoldermen, were of the fame import 
and literal ſignification; and ſo were their offices 
and power of the ſame nature and extent. The 
ſenieurs and archi- ſenieurs of the Franks, other- 
wiſe called maires, i. e. mayors, majors, as being 
majores natu, the ſame as ſeniores, under the 
kings of the firſt race, were according to the pri- 
mitive uſages, and in conſideration of their age 
and experience, entruſted with the principal of- 
fices and power of the ſtate ; and were particu- 
larly employed in the government of provinces, 
veſted with both the civil and military power. 
The eoldermen of the Anglo-Saxons, a title which 
in the Saxon language ſignifies mayor, ſenior, 
or elder, were entruſted with the like double 
power in their government of counties and pro- 
vinces, It was the impolitic union of thoſe two 
powers in one and the ſame perſon, that gave 
ſuch a general influence tothe French mayors and 
the Saxon eoldermen, as enabled them to carry | 
their uſurpation to ſo great an exceſs, as the for- ] 
mer did at the decline and towards the period of I 
the firſt race, and the latter during the laſt age of C 
the Heptarchy ; and in ſome meaſure under the 0 
1 
© 


monarchy of Egbert and his three next ſucceſſors, 
until the great Alfred wiſely ſeparated, and put 
into different hands the adminiſtration of thoſe | a 
ſame powers, whoſe union had proved ſo preju- 
dicial and dangerous to the regal authority. The 
Saxon eoldermen were indeed much ſlower in con- 
duQting themſelves, according to the pernicious 
example of the French mayors, than their ſuc- | of 
| ceſſors 
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ceſſors the dukes and earls were in Ethelred's 
time, in following that of the French dukes and 


counts under the Carlovingian race. 


Two ſerious reflections relative to the uſurpa- 
tion of the French maires and Saxon eoldermen, 
muſt naturally occur to the reader in this place; 
the one, that the maxim of entruſting ſeniors 
with both the civil and military power in the go- 
vernment of provinces, ſeems to have been a na- 
tional cuſtom, which was common to both the 


Franks and the Anglo-Saxons: and as the latter 


were certainly compoſed of various tribes or na- 
tions of Germans, Saxons, Friſians, Angles, Jut- 
landers, &c. it is rationally to be preſumed, that 
the ſame cuſtom was univerſal and common to all 
the Germanic nations, founded upon their great 
veneration for the perſons, and confidence in the 
integrity and experience of the principal ſeniors of 
their reſpective tribes, agreeably to the maxims of 
the primitive times. The other reflection rela- 
tive to thoſe uſurpations particularly that of the 
French dukes under the ſecond race; that inaſ- 
much as thoſe kings of that family whoſe weak 
conduct encouraged the uſurping meaſures of their 
dukes and counts, muſt have known, that the 
union of the civil and military power in the hands 
of the palace mayors, was what enabled their own 
anceſtors, Pepin Heriſtal and his baſtard ſon 
Charles Marte], to ſtrip their royal maſters of 
their whole authority, and thereby pave the way 
for Pepin the ſon of this Charles, to deprive the 
laſt king of that race not only, of his crown, but 
of his liberty, treating at the ſame time his ſon 

and 
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and heir Thiery in the ſame inhuman manner; 


as thoſe Carlovingian kings, I ſay, muſt have 
been well-informed of ſo recent hiſtorical facts; it 
is very amazing, that they were ſo infatuated, as 


to have furniſhed their dukes with the ſame means 


of dethroning themſelves, that the above-named 
palace mayors had made uſe of to extirpate the 
whole royal family of the Merovingian race. 

The reader I hope will excuſe the preceding 
diſcuſſion concerning the different conſtitutions 
and conditions of landed properties, and the 
changes they ſuffered from the uſurpation of the 
feoda llords: a diſcuſſion I judged neceſſary to have 
premiſed by way of introduction to what | am 
juſt going to lay before the reader, in vindication 
of the ancient cuſtom of male-gavel-kind, which 
has been inviolably obſerved at all times by the an- 
cient Iriſh, as well as by various other nations 
until the fourth year of the reign of James Steu- 
art, our firſt Albano-Scotic king, who then abo- 
liſhed that primitive and national cuſtom, which 
had been formerly obſerved by his own nation as 
well as by the Iriſh. 

The Iriſh cuſtom called gavel-kind, conſiſted 
in dividing the father's hereditary lands among 
all his ſons, utterly excluding the daughters from 
enjoying any ſhare of the landed inheritance. The 
manner of this diviſion ſhall hereafter be explained 
and exemplified by ſeveral inſtances of particular 
family-gavels, which I find mentioned in the Iriſh 
antiquaries; in the mean time I am to obſerve 
and prove in vindication of this Iriſh cuſtom, 
firſt, that the maxim of excluding women from 

ſharing 
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ſharing with their brothers or co-heirs male in 
landed properties, far from being peculiar to the 
Iriſh, appears rather to have been univerſal or 


common at leaſt to ſeveral other nations in the ' 


primitive times; and next, that the cuſtom of 
dividing the father's lands among his ſons, was 
as conſtantly obſerved by many other ancient peo- 
ple as by the Iriſh, and ſeems rather a maxim of 
univerſal practice in all the primitive nations, than 
an unreaſonable enen peculiar to the Iriſn 
alone. 

Now, as to the maxim of excluding the daugh- 
ters from ſharing with their brothers in the landed 
inheritance of the father, we find it as ancient as 
the patriarch Jacob, whoſe daughters were to en- 
joy no ſhare with their brothers in the land of 
promiſe, which was their father's inheritance by 


divine appointment. Nor do ] find in ſcripture 


or ancient hiſtory, any inſtance of daughters 
ſharing with their brothers in their father's landed 


properties in thoſe primitive times. I have ob- 


ſerved and ſhewn in the beginning of this diſ- 
courſe, that the Romans, as well as the Franks, 
excluded women from enjoy ing any portion of 
ſuch lands as were ſubject to military ſervice, and 
were therefore called military benefices. In effect, 
it is plainly againſt the nature of things that lands 
which had been acquired by the ſword, and either 
muſt be maintained and defended at the point of 
the ſword, or elſe are enjoyed on condition of mi- 
litary ſervice, ſhould be poſſeſſed or ſhared by 
women, who are naturally excluded from the mi- 
litary profeſſion. 


Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, not only the Romans and Franks, 
but likewiſe the Goths, the Burgundians, and all 
the other barbarians. who were firſt employed by 
the emperors as mercenary auxiliaries living upon 
military benefices, and afterwards forcibly ſettled 
themſelves in different parts of the empire, have 

all equally obſerved the maxim of excluding 
women from ſharing either in the military bene- 
fices they made hereditary in their different fami- 
lies, or in any other lands that were acquired and 
defended by the ſword; this plainly appears 
4 through the whole courſe of their hiſtory, as it 
hath been delivered to us by Procopius, Gregorius 
| Turonenſis, Iſidorus, Idacius, &c. In a word, 
all the Teutonic or Germanic nations excluded 
the daughters from ſharing with their brothers 
or other heirs male in the father's landed inheri- 
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tance of whatever kind or condition, all being 5 
reſerved to the ſons or male offspring alone; as : 
appears expreſsly by the following axiomatical : 
Latin diftich, ſetting forth this ſame maxim of : 
their ancient laws: , 
Tum priſcis patrios ſi uccedit in agros > 
Maſcula flirps omnis, ne foret ulla potens. , 

10 
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As to the old Iriſh, they were ſo tenacious of ! 
the maxim of excluding women from all landed. 6 
inheritance in their different tribes, that the fa- fi 
ther's landed properties upon failure of his iſſue I} 1 
male, devolved entirely to his brothers or next 8 
0 


male heirs without * regard to his daughters. 
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The excluſion of women from ſharing in pa- 


trimonial eſtates, was ſo general among the [riſh 


as well as the ancient Germans or Teutonics, that 
it extended to all ſorts of landed properties with- 
out diſtinction of Allodial and Feodal; a diſtinc- 
tion whoſe origin could not have been earlier than 
the firſt inſtitution of military benefices ſoon after 


the beginning of the third century; the landed 


properties of the old Iriſh, of whatever rank, 
were all of one and the ſame nature and condi- 
tion, and may in a proper ſenſe be ſtiled of the 
Allodial kind, as they were proprit juris, ſubject 
to no rents or ſervices, nor alienable by any ex- 
preſs ſtate-law for any failure of duty towards 
the ſovereign, though far from being ſafe from 


that of the ſtrongeſt hand; the Dynaſts and 


Toparchs with their dependants were indeed in 
the. cuſtom of anſwering the military calls of 
their provincial kings, for marching under their 
command to wage war againſt their enemies or 
thoſe they inclined to pick a quarrel with. But 
this kind of military ſervice, far from affecting 
the landed properties of thoſe that rendered it, 
was abſolutely free and voluntary; inaſmuch as 
thoſe ſame Dynaſts and Toparchs eſteemed them- 


ſelves not the leſs poſſeſſed of the right of max- 


ing war upon thoſe very kings, as often as they 
were able to form a ſufficient alliance to vindicate 
any grievance they pretended to have ſuffered 
from them: and as to thoſe kings of Meath or, 
Tara, who in the middle ages of the Scotic go- 


vernment, aſſumed the title of Monarch or King 


of all Ireland, or rather have been ſtiled ſo by 
the 
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the writers of their party, moſt certain it is, that 


the provincial kings and other ſovereigns never 
acknowledge any ſupreme right in thoſe pre- 
tenders to monarchy, but always aſſerted their 
own independency againſt them at the point of 
the ſword, as appears moſt glaringly from the 


Iriſh annals; notwithſtanding any caſual and 


ſhort ſtarts of depredatory power in ſome of 


thoſe nominal monarchs, who never failed to ſet 


out upon ravaging expeditions into the neigh- 


bouring provinces, whenever they happened to 


have formed a ſufficient party for ſuch depreda- 


tions; parallel to this, without doubt, was the 


caſe and ſtate of all the Germanic and Scythian 
nations, and probably of all others in ancient 
times, before the formation and firm eſtabliſhment 
of well policed ſtates. 

But to return to the male-gavel and the ex- 
clufion of women from landed properties, I can't 
but be of opinion, that it was univerſal, I mean 


common to all nations in the primitive times, 


and that it ſeems well grounded upon the princi- 
ples of the law of nature and the reaſon of things. 
In thoſe early days of the world and for a long 


time after the diſperſion of Noah's poſterity, all 
landed poſſeſſions, whether they were enjoyed by 
the right of primi occupantis, or acquired by 


force of arms, were all equally to be maintained 
and defended by the ſtrength of hands and the 


uſe of the ſword : functions, which womankind 


was excluded from by nature, notwithſtanding all 
the ſtories of the pretended feats of arms of 


the Aſiatic Amazons. We may aſſure ourſelves, 
that 
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that matters have continued in the ſame ſtate 
even after the eſtabliſhment of political ſocieties, 
in all thoſe nations, wherein the ſyſtem of general 
government was rudely planned out and the ſo- 
ciety ill policed, eſpecially in thoſe which conſiſted 
of different independant tribes of people, all 
aſſuming and conſtantly exerciſing the right of 
waging war with each other, though in ſome 
ſhape, politically connected together, whether by 
a general but ill-formed confederacy, or by the 
authority of one common ſovereign, which was 


not regarded but as far forth as he had power 


enough to enforce it; in this ſame ſituation, we 
may conclude from all the lights furniſhed us by 
hiſtory, human affairs have always remained in 
all thoſe parts of the Celtic and Scythian coun- 
tries, wherein the Roman power and police had 
not been eſtabliſhed, as it was unhappily the caſe 
in Ireland, as well as in moſt parts of Germany 
and throughout the Scythian nations; hence the 
primitive maxims were always maintained among 
the old Iriſh, and particularly that of excluding 
women in all cafes, even upon failure of all iſſue 
male in one whole branch of a tribe, from en- 
joying any part of the family eſtate or landed 
properties, which in ſuch caſe, devolved to the 
males of the next branch, or elſe reverted to the 
diſpoſal of the common chief of the whole tribe, 
who upon ſuch occaſions new-gavelled it amongſt 
the different branches. 

The Franks indeed after their ſettlement in 
Gaul, allowed certain women to inherit Allodial 
lands; a cuſtom they doubtleſs borrowed from 


the 
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the Romans and Romanized Gauls ; but the 


liberty they granted on this occaſion was very 
much ſtraightened and limited, ſince it only ex- 
tended. to the mother and aunts, both paternal 
and maternal (with the preference to the latter) 


of the proprietor who died without iſſue either 


female or male; for it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
if he left a daughter, the Allodial property was 
to be inherited by her. As to collateral female 
heirs, even were they ſiſters or nieces, they were 
all expreſsly excluded by the law, and the inherit- 
ance was to devolve to the neareſt collatera] 
kinſman of the deceaſed, however diſtant he may 
be. Leg. Sal. tit. 62. de Allodiis. The benefit 
here allowed of to the above limited female heirs 
ſeems very juſt and natural among the Franks of 
Gaul, whoſe acquiſitions of Allodial lands muſt 
haye proceeded chiefly from their intermarriages 
with Gallic or Romano-Gallic heireſſes. 

Before I have loſt ſight of the above explained 
principle or corollary of the law of nature, where- 
by women were excluded from landed properties 


in the primitive times, I ſhall obſerve it was the 
ſame principle together with the nature of the 


functions which were indiſpenſably required 
from the perſons of chief governors and com- 
manders of nations and tribes, that gave an ab- 
ſolate and natural excluſion to womankind from 
being ſupreme rulers or ſovereigns in any nation 
whatſoever during the primitive and middle ages 
of the world, and generally all along till within a 
few centuries of our times. One fingle Semi- 
ramis in Aſſyria, one Cleopatra in Egypt, one 

ambitious 


et ejus juſtitiam exceperunt. 
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ambitious and monſtrouſly unnatural Irene in the 
Oriental empire, one ſolitary Borana in that of 


| Perſia, and one fabulous and ingeniouſly ſingu- 
larized old Macha, whoſe antiquity the Iriſh Saena- 


chy's or antiquaries took care to make almoſt as 
venerable as Semiramis: theſe ſingle inſtances, I 
ſay, of female government, theſe rare anomalies 
in the different political ſyſtems of our world, 
can be of no prejudice to the principles aby 
which women have been excluded from the regal 
government of nations and kingdoms; natural - 
ly . difqualified to enjoy landed properties of a 
private condition in the primitive times, they 


were by a ſtronger reaſon incapacitated to eryoy 
7 Kingdoms and govern nations, 


The nature of the perſonal funétions that were 
required of kinꝑs or ſovereign rulers in the pri- 
mitive times, and which they generally performed 
in perſon until within a few centuries paſt, were 


thoſe of commanding their own armies in the 


field, and judging the cauſes of their ſubjects : 


functions which women are naturally diſqualified 
to meddle with; the barbarian kings, even the 
moſt unpoliſned of them, did not diſpenſe them- 
ſelves from acquitting theſe duties, nor omitted 
either of theſe two functions. A Roman writer 


tells us of the famous Attila king of the Huns, 


that after fighting a battle, his next care was to 
fit on his tribunal, and decide the cauſes and diſ- 


putes of his people“; 


but in after ages, when 
8. kings 


Attila egreſſus habitatione, gravis vultu omnium ocu- 
lis quaquaverſus in ſe converſis incedens, cum oneſigio ſe- 
dit pro ædibus, hic eum multi quibus erant lites adierunt, 
Priſcus Reth. in excerp. 
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kings exempted themſelves from theſe eſſential 
duties, and entruſted different particulars with 
the care of adminiſtring all the juſtice that was 
due to their ſubjects, as they likewiſe appointed 
particular officers to command their troops, and 
| fight their battles; it appeared no longer un- 
natural or inconſiſtent with the nature of things, 
that women ſhould become ſovereign rulers of 
nations, inaſmuch as generals could fight with as 
good a heart, and judges decide cauſes with as 
much integrity beneath the ſupreme influence of 
4 woman as under the 1 ee of a 
man. ? 
Some enn F nab writers ſeem to think it 
a ſingular privilege and which reflects particular 
- honour and dignity on the crown of France, that 
it is not to be worn by women, they being ex- 
cluded from the ſucceſſion by a fundamental law 


of that monarchy; and this law they derive from 


no other ſource or principle, than that particular 


conſtitution of the 62d title of the Salic law, 


- which excludes: women from enjoying any part of 
ſuch properties as were called Salic lands; now 
- thoſe Salic lands were of the ſame nature with 
-the military benefices, and were held in the man- 
ner of Fiefs or Feodal tenures, as I have already 
proved; and a Fief or Fee implies a depend- 
ancy, and its poſſeſſor is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to 
- depend on a lord paramount, to whom he owes 
ſervice or chief-rent; hence it follows, that if the 


French writers would found the excluſion of 


. women from the regal ſucceſſion upon the above 
mentioned text of the Salic law, they muſt ſup- 
DE as they 83 do, that the crown and its 
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domains are to be conſidered as a maſculine Fief; 
but how they can reconcile this notion and manner 
of reaſoning with the independancy of their king 
and his crown, 1s what I cannot conceive. 

At the ſame time I think I can conceive and ſee 
clear enough into the natural principle upon which 
all the reſt of German tribes, the Burgundians, 
the Saxons of the Engliſh Heptarchy, the Danes, 
Swedes, Vandals, Goths, as wellas all the Scythian 
and Celtic people, Gauls, Britons, Iriſh, and in a 
word, all the European, Aſiaticand African nations 
excluded women from regal government and com- 
mand not only in the primitive times, but even in 
the latter ages of the world; and the reaſon was 
plain and natural, becauſe man alone and not 


woman kind, was deſtined and capacitated by 
nature to command and fight at the head of ar- 
mies, to judge of diſputes and cauſes, to govern 


multitudes, and direQ public and ſtate affairs. 
I can conceive the reaſon, why the ambitious 
and unfortunate Amalaſontha, daughter of Theo- 
doric I. King of the Oſtrogoths of Italy, found 
herſelf obliged to marry Theodatus a prince of 
her own tribe, with a view to govern under his 


ſanction and thereby ſeize a ſceptre, which ſhe 


otherwiſe was naturally diſqualified tv ſway ; in 
which however ſhe was tragically diſappointed, 
vid. Caſſiod. Varior. lib. 10. I can alſo ſee into 
the plain and natural reaſon, why the fundamental 
law and conſtitution of the Vandalic empire in 


Africa founded by Genſeric, abſolutely excluded 


women from the regal ſucceſſion, by expreſsly 
reſerving it to the male deſcendants alone, accord- 
ing to their precedence of ſeniority, as I ſhall 

S 2 have 
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ul wy 4 


ave 1 to explain | in the following ſection, 
according to the detailed account of Procopius de 
bello Vandal, lib. 1. cap. J, 8, 9; in a' word, I 
can. eaſily-conceive the principle, upon which he 
5150 r Valentinian Ul. when Attila demanded 
mis ſiſter Honoria in marriage, with a view of 
ſharing i in the empire by her right, undeceives 
that, ambitious barbarian king by roundly anſwer- 
ing him, that in caſe he was married to Honoria, 
he could derive no right from her, inaſmuch as 
women had none to the empire; neque Imperi- 
um Honoriz deberi, virorum enim, non mulierum 
Romanum Imperium eſſe; Frilcus Rhetor Du- 
cheſne, tom. 1. p. 223. 
Now inaſmuch as 1 have treated the good old 
ladies of antient times with all the ſeverity of 
the 5 primitive i maxims by excluding them from the 
enjoyment, of all landed properties, it is fit and 
decent, that before I take my leave, Lhiould pro- 
5 for them other wiſſe in ſome becöing 7 man- 
. their fortunes and natural eſtabliſhments 
Yew not the leſs ſecure for ſuch | an excluſion, 
they were under”! no neceſſity of providing a mar- ; 
Triage portion to attract courtiers, or ſatisfy 
buſbands; on the contrary their huſbands were 1 
| | "obliged 10 portion and endow them according to 
7 "the wiſe maxims of the primitive times, and . 
without this condition they could obtain no female _ 
_conforts. Women were therefore as earneſtly I 
"courted and demanded i in diſintereſted marriage ob 
in thoſe days, as they are now haunted and in 
ſome countries run away with for their fortunes, lat 
more than for : any conjugal affection. And hence 
we 
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we may aſſure ourſelves the eee good 
women of antient times found the marriage ſtate 
much happier, than ſome of our modern ladies 


find it with all their thouſands.” 


Tacitus informs us that the German women 
brought no ſort of portion or fortune to their 
huſbands, but on the contrary, that the huſband 
was obliged to beſtow a marriage portion upon 
the wife: a plain and ſimple one indeed it was, 


ſince it conſiſted not of any gaudy ornaments, but 


only in ſome cows and a war horſe, another with a 
ſhield, a ſword, &c.; the wife in return preſented 
ſome pieces of arms to the huſband, and that 
was all the fortune that was demanded of her : 
the Franks of Gaul always continued to obſerve 
this cuſtom of their German anceſtors till of late 
centuries ; the learned abridger of the chronolo- 
gical hiſtory of France remarks, that in the a 

of St. Peter en Vallee, there Rill ſubſiſts a Cartu- 


lary ar Charter of ſeven hundred years antiquity, 


according to the judgment of the great critic and 
antiquary M. le Laboureur, wherein is inſert- 
ed a donation made to that con vent by Hil- 
degarde Counteſs of Amiens and widow of 


Valeran Count of Vexin; by which inſtrument | 


this lady declares, that ſhe gives and beftows to 


the ſaid abby of St. Peter an Alleu or Allodial 


property in land, which ſhe had received as a mar- 
riage portion from her lord and huſband accord- 
ing to the uſage of the Salic law, which, ſays ſhe, 

obliges huſbands to portion their Wives. 
This happy cuſtom of purchaſing wives by 
ſatisfying il them and TM Parents with a fortune 
 fuitable 
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ſuitable to their ranks or birth, was general in the 
primitive times, and much more antient than the 

Germans of the age of Tacitus. The huſbands 

whowere notable to give theaccuſtomed fortuneor 

.preſents, were obliged to purchaſe them by ſome 

other valuable conſideration, Thus Jacob agreed 

| to ſerve Laban for ſeven years, on condition of 
enjoying Rachel as his wife at the end of that 

term ; Shechem and his father Hamor king of the 
Shechemites, far from requiring any marriage 

portion with Dinah, or taking advantage of her 
Vo having been "HAY offered her father 
Jacob and his ſons, whatever marriage portion 

and gifts they would be pleaſed to demand for 

her; and what plainly ſhews, that the cuſtom 

was univerſal in thoſe days throughout the Eaſtern 

nations, Shechem generouſly propoſes to Dinah's 

father and brothers, that they may augment or 

rather multiply (for ſo the Hebrew text and that | 

of the Septuagiat literally expreſs it) the mar- 

riage portion and gifts that were uſually given by 

ſuch huſbands to their wives; for the fortune that 1 

Shechem underſtood and offered to be multiplied i 

F 
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at hisexpence, could be no other than that which 
was cuſtomary to be given by huſbands of his 


rank ; which is very evident from this circum- ſ. 

ſtance, that Jacob and his ſons, far from having tl 

* previouſly mentioned or demanded any particular tr 

5 marriage portion for Dinah, were rather poſitively w 

4 reluctant to her marriage with that Prince, not- Vi 

7” withſtanding her misfortune. di 

44 Now I have only to proceed to an explication ar 
. of the manner, in which the * gavel or parti- 
Ut. tion 
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tion of landed properties was made between the 


ſons or heirs male among the old Iriſh ; and alſo 


to ſhew, how univerſal that ancient and equitable 


cuſtom was in the Celtic nations and others, ac- 
cording to all the lights we can. collect from an- 
cient hiſtory. To ſpeak properly of the manner 
of the Iriſh gavel I muſt firſt obſerve, that there 
were two ſorts of gavels practiſed among them: 


the one was that, by which the father's landed 


eſtate was divided among all his male children, 


either by himſelf in his old age, or by the chief 
of the tribe, in caſe the father had died inteſtate. - 


The manner of the gavel or diviſion made by the 
father was according to the rule of exact equality 
of ſhares, without any difference in favour of the 
eldeſt ſon during the father's life : but, after the 
father's death, the equal ſhare which he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf, and which comprehended the 
manſion houſe .of the family with its demeſnes, 
fell to the eldeſt ſon, who enjoyed it as a ſecond. 
portion, conjointly with his firſt equal ſhare, ac- 
cording to the primitive maxim obſerved by the 
patriarchs, who allowed a double portion of the 
inheritance to the eldeſt ſon, together with the 


prieſthood and the regal dignity. Vid. Roberti 


Stephani notas ad Gen. cap. xlix. v. 3, 4. The 
ſame rule of equality of ſhares was obſerved in 
the diviſion when it was made by the chief of the 
tribe, without any other difference than that 
which the ſaid patriarchal maxim allowed in fa- 
vour of the eldeſt ſon. Of this ſort of gavel or 
diviſion of the father's lands between his ſons, 
an old manuſcript now in my poſſeſſion, furniſhes 

a very 
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try e pattern in a partition, which Donogh 
O'Brien ſon of Brien-duff, ſon of Connor king of 
Fhomond; and firſt founder of the family of 
Cafrigoginiol, made of all his lands between his 
eleven ſons towards the end of the XVth cen- 
tary; in which partition an equal number of 
plow-lands, all made equal in themſelves, and 
whoſe names are all ſet down in my ſaid manu- 
ſeript, is given to each ſon : but the manſion 
houſe and detneſne of Carrigoginiol, which the 
faid Donogh reſerved to himſelf was reverſible to 


the eldeſt fon with the dignity of Lord and Chief 
of the family. 


Of the other kind of gavel, which is a general 
diviſion or repartition of all the lands belonging 
to a whole tribe or family conſiſting of ſeveral 


branches, a repartition which became neceſſary 


from time to time through the decay or extinction 
of ſome branches or particular families, my old 
manuſcript contains two different examples, both 
regarding O'Briens of different houſes; the one, 
which is the moſt ſingular, and at the ſame time 
the moſt diſintereſted and generous gavel that 


could b& imagined, was made in the XIVth centu- 


ry, by Conor More O'Brien, chief of the Cuanagh 
family, who divided that country in the firſt place 
into three equal parts, between himſelf, and two 
other families of the ſame Cuanagh ſtock, to which 
he was but remotely related, viz. the ali and 
branches of Palace, & c. deſcended from Morrogh- 
og of the one part, and thoſe of Brien Roe of 
Ballyclogh, &c. of the other. In the next place 
he ſubdivides the one half of all his own ſhare or 

third 
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third part of Cuanagh between his couſin-ger- 
mans Turlogh and Mahon, ſons of Tiege · an- 
chomhraic, who was his father's elder brother: 
and then after this ſubdiviſion, he divides as yet 
all that remained to him into ſix equal parts 
between himſelf and his five brothers, whereof 
one was a natural ſon, reſerving only ſome chief 
rent from his ſaid brothers; and yet the ſubdiviſion 


was carried ſtill further, for he now divides his 


own ſixth part into three equal ſhares between his 
three ſons, Mortogh, Turlogh and Conor-og. 

In the Arra branch a gavel was made in the 
XVth century by Turlogh O'Brien of Arra 
Caſtle, the eighth direct deſcendant from Brien 
Ruadh king of Thomond; who divided his 
country between his four ſons, Mortogh, Turlogh, 
Tiege and Morrogh : my manuſcript contains an 
ample detail and enumeration of all the lands and 
caſtles aſſigned to each of theſe four ſons : and 
it is expreſsly obſerved in the ſame place, that this 
was the third gave] or partition, that had been 
made of the country of Arra, fince the time of 
Brien Ruadh's grandſon, by name Brien fon of 
Donald, who was the firſt of this branch, that 
ſettled in the country of Arra, after his defeat at 
the battle of Difirt O Dea in the county of Clare, 
in the year 1318, by which event, he and his fa- 
mily were diſpoſſeſſed of their pretenſions and 
titles of kings of Thomond, and reduced to the 
narrower limits of the ſaid country of Arra. Vide 
Caithreim Thoirdhealbhaig, or the hiſtory of the 


wars of Thomond, by John Magrath. 


The 
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The Engliſh, Welſh, Norman, and French 
adventurers, who ſettled in Ireland in the XIIth 


century, and their reſpective deſcendants of the 


firſt rank, ſuch as the Fitz-Geralds, the Burks, 
the Barrys, &c. were all as obſervant of the 
gavelling cuſtom as the old Iriſh : but it ſeems 
they did not always obſerve the old rule of equa- 
lity of ſhares as above deſcribed, in dividing their 
landed eſtates among their male children. My 


manuſcript records a gavel which Walter Burk 


baron of Caſtle-Connuing, now called Caſtle- 
Connel near Limerick, third direct deſcendant 
from Richard Burk earl of Ulſter, made of his 
eſtate of Caſtle-Connuing bei ween his three ſons, 
Richard, Edmund and Tobias; to Richard his 
eldeſt ſon he gave twenty plow- lands; his ſecond 
ſon Edmund enjoyed but eight plow-lands, and 
Tobias his third ſon had ſeven plow-lands, where- 
of Brittas was one, which place gave the title of 
lord baron of Brittas to one of his deſcendants ; 


it would ſeem by this gavel, that an equality of 


ſhares was not obſerved even between the ſecond 
and third ſons, and that the eldeſt had more than 
a double ſhare of the inheritance: yet we know 
for certain, that the Anglo-Saxons and Welſh 
divided in equal ſhares the father's landed pro- 
perties between all his ſons, which hath been ob- 


ſerved by different Engliſh writers; Mr, Carte, 


in particular, obſerves it in his hiſtory of Eng- 
land, vol. 1. p. 365, where he alſo very juſtly 
remarks that ſuch an equal diviſion of the father's 


lands among his male children according to the 


Roman law, was obſerved by the Saxons rather as 
| an 
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an ancient cuſtom common to all the Celtic na- 
tions, Britons, Gauls, Germans, &c. than as a 


law any way borrowed or derived to them from 
the Romans. In effect all the Germanic or Teu- 


tonic nations obſerved that ancient cuſtom, as 
appears by the old Latin axiom expreſſed in the 


before cited diſtich, from which it is likewiſe 


plainly intelligible, that the diviſion was made by 
giving equal ſhares to each ſon, as the words, 
ne potens ulla foret, naturally imply and ſufficiently 
expreſs an equality of fortune and power between 
all the ſons. Every reader of hiſtory knows, tha 
the Franks, who were a Germanic nation, or 
rather a confederated body of ſeveral nations or 
tribes of Germans, obſerved the ſame gavelling 
cuſtom according to an exact equality of ſhares. 
Thus the four ſons of Clovis or Clodovic, the 
founder of the French monarchy as it was after- 
wards called, divided between them their father's 
dominions in ſhares exactly equal according to 
Gregory of Tours and Agathias, whoſe words are 
cited in the margin J. And when two of theſe 
four ſons had moſt inhumanly murdered their 
brother Clodomir's two fons, in vindication as I 
always apprehended of the law of ſenior ſuc- 
ceſſion, becauſe they had been informed that their 

mother 


t Defuncto igitur Clodoves Rege, quatuor filii ejus, id 


eſt, Theodoricus, Clodomeris, Childebertus, atque Clota- 
charius regnum ejus accipiunt, atque inter ſe ægud lance 
dividunt. Greg. Tur. Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. 1. 

Childebertus quidem et Lotharius, præterea vero Theo- 
doricus et Clotomerus germani fratres fuerant, hi morruo 
patre Clotoveo in quatuor partes Regnum partiti ſecundum 
urbes et populos, ita ut æquas ſinguli partes acciperent. 
Agathias de rebus Juſtiniani, lib. 1. 
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be Clotilda was reſolved to enthrone thoſe 
wo young boys, her grandſons, in their father's 

dom; the three ſurviving brothers divided 

the kingdom of the deceaſed Clodomir in three 
equal parts between them, or rather renewed and 
confirmed the partition, which they had made of 
it before the perpetration of the ſaid horrid mur- 
der, and immediately after the ſaid Clodomir's 
death, according to the author of the recent 
chronological. abridgment of the hiſtory of 
France, at- the year 533. See allo Abbe Dubos 
Etalbiſ. de la Monarchie France, vol. iii. p. 490, 
&c. Thus alſo the two ſurviving ſons of Clovis, 
Clodomirus and Clotarius, and their nephew The- 
adebertus, ſon of Thodoric, divided equally be- 
tween them the whole kingdom of Burgundy 
after the defeat and death of its king Gondemar, 
an. 534. In a word, the ſame cuſtom of gavel- 
ling the dominions of the French crown, is well 
known to have been conſtantly obſerved among 
the male offspring of the royal family, during 


the firft and ſecond race of the kings of France. 


Now to give further proofs of the antiquity of 
this cuſtom of male-gavel kind, as it hath been 
now explained, and ſhew at the ſame time how 
univerſal, or at leaſt how common to various 
ancient _ it has been in all times, till within 
a few ages before our own days; to what I have 


already remarked of its having been obſerved by 


the old patriarchs of the race of Shem, I ſhall add 
in the firſt place, that Lycurgus whoſe wiſdom in 
inſtituting his laws, without doubt, was improved 
and conducted by the * of other nations, 

enforced 
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enforced the ſame cuſtom in the Lacedzmonian 
ſtates, by dividing all the lands of Laconia into 
thirty thouſand equal ſhares, and thoſe of Sparta 
into nine thouſand, among fo many different fa- 


milies; ſo that each and every family were all of 
equal property and power, agreeable to the ſpirit 


of the German maxim above- cited, ne potens ulla 
foret. From the Lacedzmonians doubtleſs it was, 


that the Romans borrowed the ſame law of di- 
viding the patrimonial eſtate in lands among all 
the male children, together with the other laws of 
the twelve tables And as to the Gauls and 


Celts, that they alſo obſerved the ſame cuſtom 


in all times, I think may very rationally be in- 
ferred from the practice of the Britons or Welſh, 

who, being their deſcendants, muſt have derived 
that cuſtom from them, which they always fol- 
lowed till the 34th and 3 5th year of Henry VIII, 

who then aboliſhed that ancient law of the Britons, 
and enacted that all the lands in Wales ſhould be 
deſcendable to the direct heir alone, according to 


the courſe of the modern common law of Eng- 


land, 

This general proof of the obſervance of the 
gavelling cuſtom by the ancient Gauls and Celts, 
as founded upon the practice of their deſcendants 


the Britons, is directly and expreſsly confirmed 


by Gregory of Tours, who upon mentioning an 
edict of Childebert, the ſecond ſon of Sigibert 


king of Auſtraſia, in the year 575, obſerves that 


it tended to facilitate the collecting of the regal 
cenſe or fiſcal revenues, as they were anciently aſ- 


by 
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by removing the difficulties and delays which 
attended ſuch collections, all arifing from the 
diviſions arid ſubdiviſions that had been made 
between the male coheirs of the ſingle original 
properties, upon which the particular reſpective 
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I have ſaid enough in vindication of this old cuſ- in 
toi to give ſufficient confuſion to our good I ch 
Engliſh lawyer Sir John Davis, who takes ſo R. 
much pains to repreſent it as a barbarous and ty 
"pernicious cuſtom, and ſeems to think, as if it I ch 
ad been peculiar to the old Iriſh alone. the 
| | 1 x Before lan 


2 ſums recorded in the rolls of the Imperial finances 

* were primitively aſſeſſed and levied J; this is an 

i evident proof of the male gavelling cuſtom being 
E. anciently obſerved among the Gauls ; and as to g 
1 the Franks, there is no doubt of its having been 

3 6 followed by them at all times, as it was by all the 

* other German nations, and even by their kings W : 

1 with regard to the dominions of the crown. I have 
bo already remarked, that the Anglo-Saxons always Y » 
5% ſcrupulouſly obſerved it in common with all the t 
3 people of their mother country: and our modern ft 
We Engliſh writers take notice, that it is ſtill retained u 
. in full force in the greateſt part of Kent, and I ai 
44 in other places of leſs note, ſuch as Urchenfield I et 
bo in Herefcrdſhire. Now the reader is to judge if b. 


t Multum enim jam exactores hujus tributiĩ ſpoliati erant abl 
eo quod per Jongum tempus et ſuccedentium generationes 
et diviſis in multas partes ipſis 3 colligi vix po- the 
- terat hoc tributum, quod hic Deo inſpirante ita præcepit I fro 


emendari, ut quod ſuper hæc fiſco deberentur, nec exaQc- 
tem damna percuterent, nec cultorem tarditas aliqua de 
officio revocaret. Greg. Tur. Hiſt, lib, 10. cap. 7. fam 
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Before I have done with this ſubje& I muſt 
remark concerning the above Iriſh gavels,' firſt, 
that. the Seniors or Chiefs of families generally 
obſerved the natural and equitable rule of exact 
equality in the ſhares or partitions they made be- 
tween the males of each family : of which we ſee 
very perfect examples in the preceding gavels of 
Cuanagh and Carrigoginniol ; ſecond, that the 
natural ſons had their equal ſhares, as well as thoſe 
who were born in lawful wedlock; a maxim, 
which was likewiſe obſerved by the Franks, inaſ- 
much as Theodoric or Thiery the eldeſt ſon of 
Clovis had an equal ſhare of the regal dominions 
with the reſt of his brothers, though it is allowed 
that his mother was only a concubine; a circum- 
ſtance which proves that this cuſtom was grounded 
upon the patriarchal and primitive law of nature, 
and derived from an origin of a more ancient 
eſtabliſnment than the laws of Chriſtian princes, 
by which baſtards are excluded from all landed 
mheritance. Agreeably to the primitive law Jacob's 
children by the handmaids of his wives Leah and 
Rachel, are ranked amongſt the heads of the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael upon a level with the 
children of his ſaid wives ſolemnly married; and 
their deſcendants enjoyed their ſhares of the 
land of promiſe, as well as thoſe. of the other 
children of that patriarch ; third, it is remark - 


able, that it was generally the ſenior or eldeſt of 
the family, and not the direct heir in lineal deſcent 
from the common ſtock, who was qualified to 
make this equal diviſion between the males of his 
family. Of this we fee a ſtrong inſtance in the 


above 
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above Cuanagh gavel, which is made by Conor 
More O'Brien, whoſe couſin german Turlogh fon 
of Teige- an-Chomhraic, was the direct heir; this 
Teige being the elder brother of Mortogh the 
father of Conor More, who, notwithſtanding, by 
the right of ſeniority was then the chief of the 
family, and ſolely qualified to make the gavel; 
fourth, it is ſpecially to be obſerved, that though 
this chief or ſenior ſtints himſelf in the partition, 
to a bare equality of ſhare with every other male 
of the family; yet he referves the chief property 
of the eſtate, as veſted in himſelf during his life, 
by ſubjecting the other ſhares to a chief rent, 
which, though very light and inconſiderable, was, 
notwithſtanding, a ſufficient proof and mark of 
their being dependent of him, as principal pro- 
prietor. In a word, the equality of ſhares ſhewed 
a very real community of goods and neceſſaries 
of life between the different members of the fa- 
mily; and the reſerve of ſome mark of chief 
rent, both ſecured the reſpect due to the ſenior, 
and declared the abſolute property of the whole 
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fubſtance and eſtate to be veſted in him alone; | 
and hence it is evident, that what Strabo applies 
to another great ancient nation (of which here- 
after) was as naturally and properly applicable 
to the Iriſn in: former times. Hi omnia per fami- 
as communia habent, ſed is imperat et rem tenet, , 
gui ſenior eſt. Strabo de Iberis Aſiaticis. . 
It is finally to be obſerved, that as the reſerve 4 


of chief rent upon the gavelled lands, not only 
eſtabliſned the ſway and influence of the chief or 


head of the family over all: the members of the 
tribe, 
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tribe, and likewiſe ſecured a reverſion of the full 


property and poſſeſſion of the ſaid gavel lands un- 


to the ſaid chief, when the actual tenants either 
forfeited, or died without ifſue ; ſo this ancient 


gavelling cuſtom of our remote anceſtors, was 


not, and could not in thofe days, be attended 
with any conſequences, as deſtructive of the ſplen- 
dour of a family, as it muſt be in our days. In 
ancient times, the dignity of a chief and members 
of a family, did not depend upon pecuniary re- 
venues, but conſiſted, with regard to the chief, 
in his influence and power over a numerous tribe, 
in the quantity and affluence of their ſupplies of 
proviſion of all ſorts to ſupport his houſhold, and 
in the number of fighting men they could furniſh 
him to vindicate his right, or his quarrels with 
his neighbouring lords; and with regard to the 
ſplendour of the tribe in general, it conſiſted in 


their numbers, as well as in their capacity and 


means of furniſhing their family-chief with thoſe 
different ſupplies. | 
In a word, the gavel-kind cuſtom, as it was 
obſerved by our anceſtors, whether Iriſh, Britiſh, 
Anglo-Saxon, or Franco-Normans, was in heir 
times perfectly reconcileable with all the natural 
exigencies of the ſtate and dignity of any chief- 
tain, were he even a ſovereign prince; and wh 
not ? ſince it was manifeſtly grounded upon the 
law of nature and reaſon, the law of diſtributive 
juſtice and equity; and adapted to times and 
circumſtances of political government, in which 
it could not be productive of any conſequences 
prejudicial to either public or private ceconomy ; 
T : it 
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it ſecured at the ſame time their reſpective birth- 
rights not only to the eldeſt, but alſo to the 
younger brothers or members of the family, far 
from ever qualifying the younger in any caſual 
circumſtance, to deprive the firſt born of the na- 
tural rights and privileges attached to his birth- 


rank. 
S E C 13 II. 


o the Taniſtry-lat, or Taniſtic manner of ſucceſſion 
among the ancient Iriſh. 


Taxis TRV, among the Iriſh of very old date, 
was a law of ſucceſſion, whether to regal pov er 
or any princely dignity, to which landed proper- 
ty was annexed; whereby, according to its pri- 
mitive nature and inſtitution, the oldeſt male 


among the near kinſmen of the laſt ruling . prince 
| (legally ſucceeding) and of the ſame name and 


ſtock, was conſtitutionally to ſucceed him by the 
right of ſeniority, unleſs ſome natural or acciden- 
tal infirmity had-rendered him manifeſtly inca- 
pable of governing. I have ſaid, according to 
its primitive nature and inſtitution, becauſe I am 
well convinced, and it appears but too abundant- 
ly by all our hiſtorical accounts, that with regard 
to the general obſervance of that law, in proceſs 
of time, the jealouſies of ambitious princes of the 
ſame blood whoſe ſucceſſion was occaſionally 
poſtponed, have frequently raiſed factions and 
parties in the ſtate, whereby tumultuous elections 


ang illegal Inaugurations were gradually intro- 


duced, 
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duced, and the ſenior prince, or chief, ſome- 


times laid aſide, if not worſe uſed, in prejudice of 


his right of ſeniority, which made him the natu- 
ral, the hereditary and the conſtitutional heir and 


ſucceſſor. 

But that the original intent and inſtitution of 
this ſtate law of regal ſucceſſion, was ſuch as [ 
have now explained it; and that no election did 
primitively interfere, nor could naturally be in- 
tended to interfere in a ſucceſſion, which was 
pointed out by the very courſe of nature, until 
it was unnaturally introduced by uſurpation and 
faction; that ſuch I ſay was the real primitive in- 


ſtitution and practice of this law, I hope the im- 


partial reader will not judge me ill- grounded to 
think, when I have laid before him, not only the 
example of other ancient and flouriſhing nations, 
who inſtituted and obſerved a parallel law of re- 
gal ſucceſſion, by the ſole right of ſeniority and 
blood, without the leaſt intervention of an election; 
but alſo other plain arguments grounded upon the 
law of nature, and the reaſon of things, as well 
as upon the principles of ſound politics. 

Mean time, as to the origin of the word Ta- 
niſtry, by which Engliſh writers have expreſſed 
this Iriſh law of ſovereign ſucceſſion, it is to be 
obſerved, that Sir James Ware thinks it derived 
from the Saxon Thanes, who were officers of ſu- 
perior rank among the Anglo-Saxons. It was 
much more natural to have derived it from the 
Iriſh word Tanaiſte, which was the diſtinguiſhing 
appellative and title of the ſenior and preſumptive 


ſucceſſor in every princely family. But to under- 
1 ſtand 
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ſtand the true origin of the derivative word Ta- 


niſtry, that of its immediate root Tanaiſte muſt 
certainly be inveſtigated and explained. To de- 
rive this honourable word Tanaiſte, as Mr. 
O*Flaherty does, from the Iriſh name of the an- 


nular finger, called meur tanaifte, ſeems to be 


the ſame as deriving it from its very derivative, 


which would be ſuch a hyfteron-proteron, as de- 
riving the cauſe from its own effect; it may ſeem 
much more natural to think that ſuch an object 
as a finger ſhould rather borrow its diſtinctive 
name from the word which expreſſed the title and 


quality of the ſecond perſonage of the whole ſtate , 


becaule as the Taniſt was the next in rank and 
power, as well as in right of ſucceſſion to the 
reigning prince, fo the annular finger is the next 
in ſize and place to the middle finger. 

But whether the Iriſh wei ſonages called Ta- 
niſts derived their name from the vulgar appella- 
tive of the annular finger, or rather, vice verſa, 
we are ſtill to ſeek for the original meaning of the 
word Tanift, and conſequently that of its deri- 
vative Taniſtry,; a literary kind of diſquiſition 
I ſhould be ill diſpoſed to trouble the reader or 

myſelf with, but that I think it may be of fome 
uſe towards diſcovering the origin and antiquity, 
as well as the nature and extent of the power and 
privileges which were veſted in the ancient Ta- 
niſts. . 

If Mr. O Flaherty, who appears indeed to 
have been well ſkilled in the Iriſh- language, had 


taken notice of the old Iriſh or Celto-Ibernian 
word Tan or Tain, and its meaning, he might 
eaſily 
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eaſily have perceived it to be the natural and iden- 
tic root of the word Tanaiſte or Taniſt. This 
radical word Tan is to be. ſeen in our ancient Iriſh 
manuſcripts (o), ſignifying a region, country, or 
province; as allo its derivative Tanas (ↄ), domi- 
nion, ſovereignty, government, &c. from which 
root the word Tanaiſte is plainly and naturally 
derived, to expreſs the quality of the perſon who 
is veſted with that ſovereign power and govern- 
ment over ſuch a region or province ; ſo that this 
word Tanaiſte ſignified in the Celtic language 
nearly the ſame thing as Dynaſta did in the 
Greek. And if the Greek word Dunaſtes, was 
not formed upon the Celtic word Tanaiſte, and 
derived from the ſame root Tan or Tain (the 
letters T and D being naturally commutable, and 
formerly uſed indifterently in ſeveral languages) 
I ſhould think it not more naturally derivable 
from the verb dunamai, ſo as to ſignify literally 
a potentate, than from dun, another Celtic word, 


which ſignified a fortified town, that was the 


centre and capital of a ſingle nation or tribe of 
people. And this derivation may ſeem the more 
natural, not only as Dunaſtes was not meant by 
the Greeks to ſignify a powerful king or monarch, 
but alſo any potentate, as in ancient times, every 
town and tribe had a particular king or ſovereign. 
Of this we have many inſtances in the ſecond book 
of Homer's Iliad ; and that this cuſtom was uni- 


verſal 


(e) Amongſt other old manuſcripts, the ancient geogra- 
NI poem of Mac Fearguil, beginning Lich the d, 

uille, feaſa ar Eirinn Oig. &c. 5 88 

(p) Vid. Lhuyd's Dictionary, at che word Tannas, 
which he explains by Tanaiſteas. | | 
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verſal in the primitive times, particularly among 
the Aſiatics as well as the - Greeks, we have ſuf- 


ficient grounds to conclude from the ſacred hiſto- 
ry of 'Joſhua's conqueſts in the land of Canaan, 


where every city had its own king, as is parti- . 
cularly fer forth in Joſh. c. 10.11. 12. where we 


ſeea multitude of thoſe kings enumerated toge- 


ther with their reſpective cities or kingdoms. 


Nor am I far from being inclined to think, that 
the word Tyrannus, for which the Lexicon-writ- 
ers aſſign no theme or root, may have had it in 
the Celtic, particularly in the word Tir, which 
in the Celto-Ibernian language ſignifies a large 
country or tract of land, comprehending : ſeveral 
towns, regions and diſtricts; ſo that Tyrannus 
was the ſupreme king or monarch of the whole, 
and a word which was originally taken in a fa- 
vourable ſenſe, until the Taniſts or Dynaſts, who 
were brought under his ſway, and could not be 
reconciled with ſubordination, gave that title the 


odious ſenſe of a tyrant and uſurper. The Celto- 


Ibernian word (9) Tierna or Tiearna, which ſig- 
nifies a ſupreme lord or king, and is derived from 


the radical word Tir-land, Lat. terra, Hiſp. 


tierra, is ſtill taken in a farcantble ſenſe in the 
Iriſh language, nay, is ſo far from having any 
thing odious in its fignification, that they expreſs 
the ſupreme Lord God by the words Tierna Dia. 


It 


(4) The Iriſh poets have put an aſpirated g into this 
word at the end of the firſt ſyllable for the ſake of ſound 


and rhyme, as the French have in the word Seineur, 
which is now written Seigneur. 
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It muſt not be omitted that it was plainly upon 
this Celtic word Tan that the Greeks formed 
their Tania, in theſe national names Mauritania, 
Luſitania, Turditania, Aquitania, Brittania, ſig- 
nifying reſpectively the country of the Mauri, of 
the Luſi, of the Turdi or Turduli, of the Aqua- 
tics, or Armorics, of the Britts or painted people - 
Cambden obſerves very juſtly, that Tania ſigni- 
fied a region or country according to the gloſſaries, 
but ſeems plainly to take it for a genuine Greek 
word, in which I can't but think he was miſtaken. 
Nor can thoſe conjectures concerning the origin 
of ' theſe national names ending in Tania, and of 
the words Dynaſta and Tyrannus, be eſteemed 


merely preſumptive, ſince it is undeniable that 


numbers of Greek words have their origin'in the 
Celtic and other foreign languages. Plato in his 
Cratilus "obſerves that the Greek word Cuon, a 
dog or hound, plur. Cunes (in Iriſh Cu, and plur. 
Cuin, Cain, and Cain, Lat. Canes) and many 


others, ſuch as Pur fire (Ir. Ur.) Hudor water (Ir. 


Dur.) were derived from the Phrygians, of whom 
Strabo, lib. 7. p. 540, ſays, that they were ori- 
ginally Thracians, and theſe were anciently of 
the Celtic nations. See preface 1 to the ſberno-Celtic 


grammar lately publiſbed. 
But however it may be with thewonds Dynaſta 


and Tyrannus, as to their origin, I can't but 
think with ſome ſhare of confidence, that the 
word Tanaiſte or Taniſt, is very plainly and na- 
turally derived from the Celto-Ibernian root Tan 
or Tain, a region or country, and primitively 
| ignified a e governor or r prince of a region 
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or province. That the Taniflical power was 
briginally. lovereign/in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
until the Taniſt became ſubordinate to the 
Eierna, the ſupreme lord or king, I think may 
naturally be inferred from the rights and privi- 
lages the Taniſts retained: as inherent in them- 


ſelves, even after their ſubord ination. Our hiſ- 
torians inform us, that the Taniſt was by ſpe - 


einl right not only chief commander or general of 


the army, ale chief Judge, of the whole ms 


or Kingdom. 
Of thoſe: privileges ating 92 eee as 


wel as the military power claimed by the Ta- 


nifts, the moſt expreſſive account I find in Iriſh 
hiſtory,” is in the reign of Olhol-olum king of 
Munſter; towards the beginning of the third cen- 
tury aceording to our chronologiſts, and though 
This is, I think, the earlieſt explication of this 
matter furniſhed by hiſtorians, yet I am perſuad- 
ed the=eftabliſhment of Taniſts and Taniſtical 
tuſtoms among the Iriſh, has been of an earlier 


date, and coeval with the firſt Celtic or Celt- Ibe- 


Tian colonies, that ſettled in this kingdom. In 


the account of Olliol- olum's reign, tis obſerved, 
on oecaſion of his having exiled Mac Con, a deſ- 


cendant of Ithius ſon of Breogan, that in thoſe 
days the princes of the Ithian family claimed an 
alternate ſucceſſion with thoſe of the Iberian race, 
-of which Olliol-olum was then the. chief and 
that when a prince of the latter branch was in 


poſſeſſion of the throne, an Ithian claimed a right 


to be Taniſt and chief judge of the kingdom; 
in conſequence of which pretenſion it is ſaid that 


Mac Con aſſumed the rank of Taniſt, with its 
annexed 
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annexed right of judicature, under Olliol-olum; 
and that he was poſſeſſed at the ſame time ofthe 
chief military command, appears very. plainly 
from what hiſtorians alledge as the . cauſe of his 
baniſhment ; they inform us, that Olliol-olum's 
motive for bringing this ambitious Taniſt to con- 
dign puniſhment, was a diſcovery he had made 
of his having abuſed the influence -and. military 
power he was entruſted with, in favouring the 
ambition and evil deſigns of Nemeadh or Ne- 
methus ſon of Srabhthine an Earnian prince, who 


had murdered Conaire the chief king of the North 


moiety of Ireland, and now had a view to ſucceed 
him on that throne in prejudice of ſaid Conaire's 


ſons, who were half brothers to .Qlliol-otum's 


children; and to remark it by the bye, this king 


of Munſter was the more intereſted in ſuppreſſing 


and puniſhing this conſpiracy, as it was but too 
plain, that Mac Con's view and expectation from 
the iſſue of it was to ſecure. his ſucceſſion to the 
Momonian throne by the aſſiſtance of Nemethus, 


in prejudice of the rightful heir of Olliol-alum. 


But the confederacy was happily diſſolved by the 
ſignal victory gained by the king and his ſons and 


thoſe of Conaire, at the battle of Fenabhra, over 


the combined forces of Nemethus and Mac Con, 


where the former loſt his life, and the latter was 
wounded and expelled the kingdom; from the 


circumſtances. that gave occaſion to this battle, 
and Mac Con having had inſſuence enough to 
ſeduce and command a part of the Munſter for- 
ces againſt the chief ſovereign and his, it appears 
very plaigly: a Ws Taniſt was poſſeſſed of the 


right 
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right of being chief general of the army, as well 
as chief judge of the whole ſtate. 

For further evidence of the right of military 
command, as well as the judiciary power and ci- 
vil juriſdiction being claimed and exerciſed by the 


Taniſts, I ſhall add, what hiſtorians have occa- 


ſionally obſerved of the reign of Fiacha Srabh- 
thine king of the North moiety of Ireland towards 


the end of the third century, that this king veſt- 


ed his ſon Muireach Tireach with the charge of 
being chief commander of the army in quality of 
his preſumptive heir and ſucceſſor; and particu- 
larly for this reaſon, that in "thoſe days the king 


never expoſed himſelf at the head of his forces, 
his life being of ſuch importance as not to be ba- 


zarded upon the iſſue of a battle. From this hiſ- 


torical a ccount it appears, that the Taniſts and 
preſumptive ſucceſſors to the throne were ſtill 
poſſeſſed of the right of chief military command; 


but by another hiſtorical fact, very authentically 
recorded, we find that they preſerved that right 


even as late as the end of the eleventh century, 
and the beginning of the twelfth. Towards the 


year 1096, Dermod O'Brien, brother and after- 


wards ſucceſſor of Mortogh O'Brien king of all 


Ireland, ' ſubſcribes to the election of Malchus firſt 


biſhop of Waterford in the following ſtile, Ego 


Dermod Dux frater Regis ſubſcripſi; and this 
charge of chief commander of the army, he ex- 


erciſed ul his ſaid n nome in the year 


1120. 

But though the piiviſegs If beg chief judge 

is by hiſtorians ſo expreſsly aſcribed to the Iriſh 

Taniſts, as their ancient inherent right, ſtill ex- 
erciſed 
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erciſed by them in the third century; yet I find no 


mention made of any particular inſtance or fact, 


by which it may appear that they continued in 


the poſſeſſion and exerciſe of the ſaid right after 
that epoch, notwithſtanding the now cited proofs 


of their having poſſeſſed that of the military com- 
mand ſo late as the twelfth century: from this 
ſilence of the hiſtorians with regard to any judi- 
ciary power being exerciſed by the Iriſh Taniſts 
after the third century, I think I may probably 
infer, that the Iriſh ſovereigns have been much 
earlier than thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons in depriv- 
ing the Taniſts -of ſo dangerous a power. In 
the Engliſh hiſtory we find, that the Anglo-Saxon 


Thanes or Taniſts, who were then chief gover- 


nors of provinces, preſerved and exerciſed the ju- 
diciary power, as well as the military command 
until about the year 896; when king Alfred's 
laws deprived them of all civil juriſdiction. As 
for the Iriſh princes we are the better grounded to 
think, that they aboliſhed the judiciary power of 
their Taniſts earlier than the time of Alfred's 
laws, as we find it frequently mentioned by their 
hiſtorians, before that epoch, that each prince had 
his own particular judge choſen out of an inferior 
and dependant family, in which that office was 
hereditary, and who had ſome landed properties 
aſſigned them by their prince for that ſervice ; 
Thus, the Clancies were the hereditary judges of 
the chief of the O*Briens ; the Egans, of that of 
the Mac Carthys, &c. + 

It is further to be obſerved, relatively to the 


Anglo-Saxons, that in the ſame manner, as among 
the 
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* Iriſh/ families, the ſenior or eldeſt prince of 
each houſe was by primitive right the Taniſt and 
preſumptive ſucceſſor to the chief regal or prince- 
ly dignity, and was in former ages veſted in the 
mean time with both the judiciary and military 
power and juriſdiction: ſo among the Anglo- 


Saxons their eoldermen, (by which word they 


meant ſeniors) were thoſe very perſons who had 


the title of Thanes, and were governors of pro- 


vinces under the kings of that nation, veſted at 
the fame time with the military command and 
the civil juriſdiction, until king Alfred deprived 
them of the latter, as I have already obſerved , 
and were in that monarch's time ſtiled either 
Thanes or Eoldermen indifferently. 

Nor were the Anglo-Saxons the only Germanic 
people that allowed thoſe rights and privileges to 


their ſeniors ; the Franks, who were alſo a Ger- 


manic nation, or rather a confederated body of 
different German nations, held their ſeniors or 
ſenieurs, as they expreſſed the word, in the ſame 


rank, and vefted them with the very ſame rights 


and offices both civil and military ; the reader 
may find it well proved by the learned Adrian de 
Valois in his book de Geſtis Francorum, and af- 
ter him more minutely and correctly by the late 
Abbot Dubos in his excellent hiſtorical work, vol. 
4. ch. 5. that among the Franks, under their king 


Clovis and his ſucceſſors of the Merovingian race, 


the chief command and power next to that of 
the ſovereign, was. veſted in their ſeniors or ſe- 
nieurs (which with them was the moſt honour- 
able ſtile next to the title of king) and were by 
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ſpecial right and privilege the king's principal 
officers both for the civil adminiſtration and the 
chief military command; and had a great ſhare 


in the government and direction of ſtate affairs. 


As alſo, that thoſe who were appointed governors 
of provinces or of great towns, were taken out of 
the venerable body of ſeniors, and that the ſaid 
governors, who, during the peace, had no con- 
cern but the adminiſtration of juſtice and civil 
affairs, had in time of war the chjef military 
command of the forces of their reſpective pro- 
vinces. And further, that thoſe who ſerved as 
their ſubalterns in the civil juriſdiction at home, 
were the very perſons who acted as their inferior 


officers during the campaign; it is likewiſe ob- 


ſerved and proved by the ſame authors, that 
among thoſe ſenieurs of the Franks, ſume were 


{tiled archi-ſenieurs, of whom were the higheſt- 
officers of the king's court and palace, and 


the chief governors of great provinces; thoſe 


_ archi-ſenieurs were afterwards called mayors of - 


the palace, whereof Clotarius IIId, inſtituted one 
in each of the three kingdoms of Auſtraſia, Ne- 
uſtraſia and Burgundy, veſted with all civil and 
military power : an inftitution which afterwards 
proved fatal to his own family. 

Of the ſame power and rank with thoſe French 
archi-ſenieurs and mayors of the palace, was in 
all likelihood that chief miniſter or general go- 
vernor, who among the Anglo-Saxons was ſtiled 
the Eolderman ſingularly and eminently, and where- 
of during the heptarchy it ſeems there was but 
one in each kingdom, as I think may be inferred 

from 
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from the following hiſtorical facts. Cunehard 
brother to Sigebert king of Weſſex, having mur- 


dered Kenewulf, who had ſucceeded to that throne 


after the ſaid Sigibert, and that king's friends 


being reſolved to revenge his death, the hiſtory 


mentions, that Oſrick the Eolderman and Wiverth 
his Thane at the head of thoſe friends fell upon 
Cunehard and his people, put them all to the 
ſword, and killed himſelf. We ſee by this paſſage, 
that there was ſome particular Eolderman in that 
kingdom, who was ſingularly and eminently fo 
ſtiled, and that he had a Thane, who it ſeems was 


his lieutenant or ſubſenior, in the ſame manner, 
that the archi-ſenieurs of the Franks had other 


ſenieurs as their ſubſtitutes ; the ſame truth ap- 
pears ſtill more diſtinctly in the hiſtory of 
Egbert's wars againſt the Mercians; of whom it 


is related, that after the death of their king 


Luduan, they raiſed to the throne Withlaf heir 


-Eolderman ; but I have obſerved above, that after 


Egbert kad united all the heptarchy into one 


kingdom, and the civil power and juriſdiction of 


the Thanes had been aboliſhed by Alfred, they 
were called either Eoldermen or Thanes indiffe- 
rently. In a word, the archi- ſenieurs or mayors 
of the palace among the Franks, and the chief 


Eoldermen of the Anglo-Saxons, (thoſe I mean, 


of whoſe rank there was but one in each kingdom 
of the heptarchy) were exactly of the fame na- 
ture both as to the literal ſignification of the 
words and the import and extent of the power 
veſted in the officers ſo ſtiled. Of a parallel 


nature and ſignification was alſo the title of 


Maor- 
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Maor-mor, or Mor-mhaor, among the Albanian 
Iriſh or Scots, the word Maor being the ſame as 
Mayor, and Mor Great, the compound of both 
ſignifying Grand Mayer, or High Steward, as 
the Lowland Scots expreſled it in the Saxon lan- 


guage. The Latin writers of Anglo-Saxon affairs 
called their chief Eolderman, Thani Kegij, which 


ſhews that Thane and Eoldermen were words of 
the ſame meaning : and in the ſame ſenſe Bucha- 
nan latinizes the title of High Steward of Scot- 
lanp by the word Ab-Thanus ; whence it follows, 
that as Eolderman is the ſame thing as ſenior, fo 
the Arch-ſeniors or Mayors of the Palace among 
the Franks, the chief Eolderman of the Anglo- 


Saxons, and the Ab-Thani of the Scots, were all 


titles of a parallel nature and ſignification. 

To go on a little further with my enumeration 
of thoſe nations, wherein the pre- eminence of 
rank and office due to Seniors was held as a ſacred 
maxim, I ſhall add in the firſt place, what I think 
may reaſonably be inferred from the following 
paſſage in Cæſar's commentaries, that the ſame 
maxim ſeems to have been common to all the 
reſt of the Germanic nations, as it was to the 
Franks and Saxons. In Cæſar's account of his 
expedition againſt the Uſipetes and Tenchtheri, 
he tells us, that thoſe nations deputed their Princes 
and Elders to his camp under pretext of making 
their ſubmiſſions and obtaining favourable terms, 


&c. Germani frequentes omnibus principibus 
Majoribuſque natu adhibitis, ad eum in caſtra 


venerunt, &c. Com. Lib. 4. But in the next 
— to produce reaſonable grounds for con- 
cluding, 
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cluding, that the ſame maxim was even univer- 
ſally obſerved: by all nations in primitive times, 
and while the principles of the laws of nature were 


ſtill kept in view before they were either clouded 


or cancelled by the general corruption of fin; I 
have only to lay down as a general pattern of the 
whole, that article of the manner of the Iſraelites, 
which regards their ſeniors and the rank and 
reſpect they were held in. As this particular 
article of the cuſtoms of that ancient nation could 
ſcarcely be ſet out in ſtronger light than that in 


which the learned M. de Fleury has delivered it, 


I ſhall here preſent it to the reader in his own 
words and meaning, as exactly as I can tranſlate 
them from the original, in his excellent work, 
intitled Mæurs des Iſraelites, art. 24. | 


* The ſeniors or elders had great authority 


among the Iſraelites, as they had among all 
other nations of the primitive times. In thoſe 
early days of the world, all forts of perſons en- 
truſted with any power or authority, all judges 
of private affairs, as well as public counſellors 
and magiſtrates, were choſen from among the 
ſeniors or ancients of every tribe or nation; 
hence were formed in Rome, the very appel- 
* latives of Senatus et Patres Conſcripti, as that 
great council was compoſed of old men and 
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© fathers of a venerable age: and hence alſo that 


great veneration, in which old age was held by 
* the Romans; a maxim they derived from the 
* Lacedzmonians. Nothing more agreeable to 
* theprinciples of the law of nature, than paying 
the higheſt reſpect to perſons of the greateſt 

* age, 
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* age, and allowing them all forts of pre- 


* eminence and authority from a confidence juſtly 
due to their experience, wiſdom and equity. 
* Young people are only fit for movement, exer- 
* ciſe and action, but old age knows how to 
* inſtruct, to counſel, and to command. The 
* gry of young people, ſays the wiſe man, Prov. 
"40h 29. 1s their firength-of body ; but the dignity 
F old men is their grey. hairs, It ſcarce ever 
happens, that ſtrength of underſtanding im- 
proved by ſtudy can well ſupply the place of 
* experience and knowledge of the world, 

an old man being only endowed with a compe- 

tent ſhare of good natural ſenſe, will have ac- 


* 


A 


alone. Nothing better warranted and aſcertain- 
ed in ſtory, than that the beſt governed ſtates 
ever known in the world, were thoſe wherein 
the ſeniors or old people had the principal au- 
thority ; and that the reigns of the youngeſt 


be to the land, whoſe king is but à boy, ſays the 
wiſe man, Ecclef. 10. 16. It is this ſame woe 
and ſcourge that God threatens the Jews with, 
when he tells them by the mouth of the pro- 
phet Iſaias, c. 3. 4. That be wilt give them 
& young children as their princes. 

As foon as the Iſraelites beeame numerous 
enough to form a body of people, they were 
governed by their ſeniors or elders, even before 


© their delivery from the Egyptian bondage; 


hen Moſes went to Egypt by the order of 
g God, * his aſſurances of their ſpeedy de- 


U « livery, 


quired knowledge and learning by experience 


princes: were always the moſt unhappy. MY - 
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very, he aſſembled the elders, who were their 


© chiefs, and wrought in their preſence the mira- 


cles, which were to be the proofs of his divine 
14 legation, Exod. 4, 29. The ancients or ſeniors 


of Iſrael were mas perſons who aſſembled to 
* honour Jethro with their company at the enter- 
* tainment given him by Moſes, Exod. 18, 12. 
When God thought proper to appoint a coun- 
eil for Moſes to eaſe and aſſiſt him in governing 
the great multitude of the people of Iſrael; 
* chooſe out, ſays the Lord, Num. ii. 16. and 
« aflemble before me ſeventy perſonages arnong 
* the old men of Iſrael, and whom you know to 
* be actually the elders of the people and their 
* governors or ſuperintendants, &c. This 
C 
6 
* 


« ſhews that the elders were already veſted with 


authority, and in the actual exerciſe of it in the 
natural ſtate of the people of Iſrael and before 
they received the law, which formed them into 

a political body; and ever after throughout the 


whole courſe of the ſcripture, as often as there 
is mention of aſſemblies and public affairs, the 


ſometimes they alone are mentioned on ſuch 

occaſions, hence that expreſſion in Pſal. 106. 
* 32. exhorting all perſons to praiſe God in the 
« aſſembly of the people and in the /effion of the 


6 
5 
© elders are always named in the firſt rank, and 
* 


« ſemzors, that is to ſay, in the great council or 


* ſenate. Such were the two bodies, of which 
* the ancient ſtates and republics were compoſed 
and conſtituted ; the aſſembly, which the Greeks 

called Eccleſia, "and the Latins. Concio; and 


© the ſenate or council of the ſeniors; the very 


* words 
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words by which ancient perſons were expreſſed 
in different nations and languages, have paſſed 
into titles of dignity ;: from the Greek word 
Preſbyteros, is formed the eccleſiaſtical title of 
prieſt, and from the Latin ſenior, that of ſeig- 
neur. We may judge of the age required 


rank of ſeniors by that which thoſe favourites 
of Roboam, whoſe counſel he followed, muſt 
have attained to at the time they were ſtiled 
young men; ii. Paralip. cap. x. v. 10, 11. It 
is mentioned on that occaſion, that they had 
been bred up with Roboam from his infancy, 
whence we may ſuppoſe them not leſs than 
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that time.“ 11. Paralip. cap. 12. v. 13. 

To M. de Fleury's remark that the Latin 
word ſenior has paſſed into a title of dignity, ſuch 
as ſeigneur in the French language, in Engliſh 


ſignifying lord, I ſhall add that the appellation of 


ſenior has been at all times and ſtill continues to 
be the principal title of honour and dignity of 
almoſt all the kings and ſovereign princes of the 
European or Celtic nations; the Sennor of the 
Spaniards, the Signore of the Italians, the Sire of 
the French, the Sir and Sire of the Engliſh, and 
even the Signior in that ſtile of Grand Signior, 
appropriated to the Grand Turk, are all but ſo 
many dialectic variations of the word Senior ac- 
cording to the different languages of thoſe Euro- 
pean kingdoms; as to the title of Roy, Rey, 
Rege, Koning and King, &c. in France, Spain, 


Italy, Germany, England, &c. reſpeCtively, it di- 


2 realy 


among the Hebrews to be admitted into the 


forty years old, which was Roboam's age at 
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rely regards the office and power of a ſovereign, 
as he is ſupreme ruler and commander, which is 


the literal meaning of that word, however differ- 


ently expreſſed in different languages: but when 
any of thoſe ſovereigns of Europe are perſonally 
addreſſed or ſpoken to, they are always honoured 
with the title of Senior, according as that word 
is variouſly uttered in the different dialects of the 
European nations. 

E ſhall further obſerve, that the ſole appellative 
of Senior was uſed not only as a title and ſtile of 
regal honour and dignity, but ſerved alſo in former 
times to expreſs the very office and power of 


ſovereigns; ſo that the word Senior was particu- 


larly and ſtrictly appropriated to mean a fovereign 
ruler or commander. That this aſſertion is far from 
being deſtitute of grounds, I preſume may ſuffi - 
ciently appear to the reader by the following hiſ- 
torical paſſages. John de Biclaro biſhop of Gi- 
rone in Catalonia, relating the actions of Leovi- 
gildus Gothic king of Spain, about the middle of 
the fourth century, mentions in his chronicle, p. 
60, that this monarch invaded the highlands of 


Arragon, where he vanquiſhed and led away into 


captivity Aſpidius the Senior of that country, 


together with his wife and children; et Aſpidium 


terrz Seniorem cum uxeor et filiis captivos ducit, 
&c, In the acts of a council held under Thaſ- 
ſillo duke of Bavaria, in the time of Charlemagne 
and towards the middle of the eighth century, it 


is decreed that all thoſe who for the future may 


be ſent as deputies to the general aſſembly, muſt 
— a ſtrict account of their — of abode, and 


who 
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who the Seniors are of their reſpective countries, 
habeant obſtricte quæſitum ex quo loco ſint, et 


qui ſint Seniores eorum. Stephanus Stephanius in 
his notes on that place of the tenth book of Saxo- 
Grammaticus where he mentions the Senior of 
Sialandia, cites other hiſtorical inſtances of the 


ſame nature, and concludes that the word Senior 


ſignified in thoſe days a ſovereign lord or prince, 
or any perſon who ruled with ſupreme power , 
Senior eſt dominus aut princeps, vel, qui alioquin 


ſumma cum poteſtate præeſt, quemadmodum Hi- 


ſpanis eſt in uſu ſuum Senor, Italis Signore, Gallis 


Sire, &c. 
Agreeably to the ſame primitive and natural 


ſtile, the ancient Iriſh always underſtood by the 
Celtic word Seanoir the ſame as the Latins did by 
the word Senior, which they formed upon the 
Celtic; and by that of Sinſior, another Celtic 
word derived from the ſame root and nearly ſyno- 


nimous to Senior, the Iriſh meant what the Latins 
underſtood by Princeps tribus aut nationis; hence 


it was, that though the kings of England, after 
giving themſelves the title of Lord of Ireland, 
allowed that of King to the chief princes of the 
Iriſh nation, ſuch as the O'Briens, the O'Neils, 
the O'Conors and ſome others; yet thoſe princes 
did not hold. the title of King in higher eſteem 
and honour, than that of Senior, which they un- 
derſtood to be the ſame in meaning and import. 
It was for this reaſon, that, though we find O'Neil 
ſtiled king by Henry IIId, in a roll of the 36th 
year of his reign, as is likewiſe O'Brien ſtiled 


king of Thomond by the {ame Henry in a roll of 
the 
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the 6th year of his reign, yet O'Neil in the 
addreſs of homage he makes to Richard 11d, 
ſtiles himſelf by the title of Senior alone, inſtead 
of Rex or Princeps in theſe words. Ego Nelanus 
O'Neil Senor, tam pro meipſo, quam pro filiis meis 
et tota natione mea, et parentelis meis, Et pro om- 
nibus ſubditis meis deveniæ ligeus homo veſter, 
&c. 

Nothing is more natural, or more perfectly 
agreeing with the maxims of the primitive times, 
than that the ſovereign power ſhould have been 
one of the appurtenances of the right of ſeniority. 
_ Sovereignty in its pure nature and original uſe 
among mankind has made its firſt appearance in 
the world in the perſons of Seniors. The pa- 
| ternal authority of fathers of families, over their 
children and bond-ſervants, was the very firſt 
form of ſovereign government: as it neceſſarily 
- mult have been in the infancy of the poſt- diluvian 
world. This domeſtic ſovereignty of fathers or 
heads of private families continued long after the 


primitive times in ſeveral nations, even under 


political governments, whether monarchical or re- 
publican ; an abſolute power of life and death 
over their children and ſlaves being then veſted in 
all fathers of families, So it was under the 
Roman government both republican and Imperial, 
and ſo in Greece, with this difference of the lat- 
ter with regard to Athens in particular, that there 
indeed the fathers could not immediately have 
ordered capital pumthiment relatively to their 
children, though they might as to their ſlaves, 
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but muſt have previouſly proved them diſobe- 
dient and incorrigible before the ſenate or public 
judges. The ſame reſtriftion was put to the ab- 
ſolute authority of fathers with regard to their 
children amongſt the Iſraelites, after their political 
incorporation and Theocratic government accord- 
ing to the laws of Moſes*. And in thoſe early days 
of the poſt-diluvian world, while the children of 
each particular father of a family kept together 
in one body or ſociety, the firſt born ſon enjoyed 
by natural right not only the regal pre-eminence 
and power, but alſo the ſacerdotal dignity and 
function, together with a double portion of the 
father's ſubſtance and inheritance. Thus the ſcep- 


tre, together with the pontificate, and a double 


ſhare of the land of promiſe, would have belonged 


to Ruben the eldeſt fon of Jacob had he not for- 


feited that threefold right by his unnatural crime 
of having defiled his father's bed; his double 
portion of the inheritance was given to Joſeph : 


Levi had his prieſthood, and his right of ſove- 


reignty was veſted in Juda. 

Of this triple right belonging to ſenicrity in the 
perſons of the firſt born ſons, and of chief ſeniors 
of regal lines, we find ſeveral plain veſtiges in the 
rery Pagan antiquities. Virgil's Anius was king 
of Argos and prieſt of Phæbus at the ſame time. 
Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum Thæbique Sacer- 
dos. Eneid. 9. Mercurius Triſmegiſtus or ter 
maximus, was ſo called (according to Alexander 
ab Alex, in lib. dierum genialium) becauſe he was 

a great 


* Vid. Fleury Moeurs des Iſrael, cap. 28. 
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a great philoſopher, a great king, and prieſt all 
at once. The Roman emperors were alſo high 
prieſts or pontifices maximi; and that the de- 
ſcendants of Juda, ito whom the regal dignity was 


transferred upon the forfeiture of Ruben, never 


loſt fight of that maxim of the primitive times, 
according to which the prieſthood and the regal 
power were enjoyed both at once by one and the 
ſame ſenior or firſt born, appears in plain fact from 
the hiſtory of the Aſmonean race, or the Ma- 


chabees, amongſt whom Johannes, Simon, and 


Johannes Hircanus exerciſed both the ſovereign 


| Power, and the charges of the pontificate ; and 


their example was followed even by ſuch of 
their ſucceſſors, as had been crowned kings, as 
Ariſtobolus and Alexander Janneus. In Ireland 
ſeveral kings were alſo biſhops of the Chriſtian 
church, particularly Cormac Mac Cuillionan who 
was king of Munſter, and biſhop of Caſhel at the 
end of the ninth century and beginning of the 
tenth : and before him Olcobhar who died in 85:1, 
and Ceanfhaola or Cinfeledh who died in 872, 
were both biſhops of Emly and kings of Mun- 
ſter. The eccleſiaſtic electors and other ſovereigns 


who are biſhops in the German empire, are ſtill 


in our own days an inſtance of. the ſame ancient 
maxim, 

As to the ſovereign or regal authority taken 
imply in itſelf, it is very plain by what has been 


already obſerved, that in the primitive ſtate of 


mankind it was both natural and neceſſary to con- 
fider it as one of the branches of the right of 
ſeniority ; and accordingly we have remarked, 

that 
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that ſovereign power was primitively enjoyed by 
ſeniors alone as their inherent right. The fame 
maxim muſt have continued to be held ſacred 
during the firſt ages of the world, and before the 
great multiplication of mankind; and when the 
poſterity of Noah's three ſons became numerous 
enough to ſpread out into different tribes, at their 
general ſeparazion and diſperſion throughout the 
world, then forming themſelves into different na- 
tions and political ſocieties ; the chief regal dig- 
nity or ſupreme power {before the introduction 
of tyranny, and while the principles of the law 
of nature were kept in view) muſt naturally 
have been veſted in the chief ſenior of that branch 


or family which formed the direct line, as de- 


ſcending from the eldeſt {on of the common ſtock, 
and firſt father of each ſeparated tribe. As to 
the direct hereditary ſucceſſion of regal power 
from father to ſon, which has been eſtabliſned in 
the poſterity of David in the tribe of Juda, it 


was ſo ordained in conſequence of the deſigns of 


Providence with regard to the temporal deſcent 


of Chriſt from the regal line of Juda. 
But if we examine the courſe of regal ſucceſ- 


hon in other kingdoms belonging to the ſeniority 
of Abraham, I mean thoſe of Ifrael or the ten 
tribes, and of Edom or Idume and of the progeny 
of Eſau; we ſhall find that in the latter (by 
what appears in I. Chron. Ch. I.) a direct here- 


ditary ſucceſſion, far from being obſerved even in. 


any one ſingle inſtance, ſeems rather to have been 
conſtitutionally excluded; nor do we ſee any rea- 
ſon to doubt, that the chief ſeniors of the de- 

ſcendants 
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ſcendants of Eſau, ſucceeded each other regularly 
in their reſpective times, according to the above- 
deſcribed maxim of the primitive ages. For as 


to a free election of the people, or any uſurpation 


carried on by high hand, the ſacred text affords 
us no grounds to ſuppoſe, that either the one or 


the other of thoſe two meaſures might have in- 


tervened in the ſucceſſion of the kings of Edom, 
nor even in that of its dukes; and with regard to 
the kingdom of Iſrael we ſee, that not only the 


particular judgments of God upon the different 


families who ſucceeded to that throne, have fre- 
quently interrupted the direct hereditary ſucceſſi- 
on; but alſo that the election of the people ſome- 
times interfered as in that of Amri and Thebni, 
1 Kings, 16. and ſometimes uſurpation, as in 
that of Baaza, 1 Kings, 15. and of — I 


Kings, 16. 


For what regards any inſtances of a lineal and 
hereditary ſucceſſion that may appear in the an- 
cient monarchies of the Chaldæans or Baby lo- 
nians, of the Aſſyrians, of the Egyptians, &c. 
as thoſe kingdoms were originally founded upon, 
and ſubſequently governed by tyrannical mea- 
ſures and deſpotic laws; ſo it is natural to think, 
that the primitive maxims of government ground- 


ed upon the law of nature might not have been 


regarded in ſuch kingdoms; and that every 


reigning monarch employed all his abſolute power 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion for his ſon or natural heir. 


It is however far from being certain, that, even in 
thoſe deſpotic kingdoms, the regal ſucceſſion was 
regularly carried on in a hereditary manner, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the order of lines, For in the firſt 
place, as to the ſeven Chaldzan and ſix Arabian 
kings, who were the neareſt ſucceſſors of Nimrod 


in the Babylonian kingdom, according to Euſe- 


bius and Georgius Syncellus, who mentioned 
them not only upon the authority of Alexander 
Polyhiſtor, a cotemporary of Sylla the Roman 


dictator, but alſo upon that of more ancient 


hiſtorians, Beroſus, Abydenus, and Apollodorus : 
as to thoſe thirteen Babylonian kings, I ſay, it is 


far from being certain, that either of the two 


races of them, ſucceeded each other in the dire& 


| hereditary manner, inaſmuch as we have only a 
liſt of their bare names, without the leaſt mention 


of their relation to each other. 

In the next place, for what regards the Aſſyrian 
monarchs, ſucceſſors of Ninus, who made the 
Babylonian kingdom a part of his empire by the 
reduction of Babylon, whoſe laſt king of the 
Arabian race, he took captive with his wife and 


children, and afterwards put himſelf to death: 


as to thoſe ſucceſſors of Ninus, I ſay, though we 
find by the accounts of Euſebius (doubtleſs upon 
the authority of Diodorus Siculus, Juſtin and 
others) that Ninus was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Ninias, after the uſurpation of his mother Semira- 
mis, yet-we ſee no further mention or proof of a 
hereditary ſucceſſion according to the order of 
lines among the following kings of that empire 


from Ninias down to Sardanapalus, through a 


ſeries of fifty one kings according to Syncellus, 
though Euſebius reduces their number to thirty 
three, as Diodorus does to thirty. 


In 
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In the laſt place, with regard to the Egyptian 
kingdoms we likewiſe ſee, that among the ſeven- 
teen kings of that dynaſty, which began with 
Themoſis and ended with Sethoſis Ramaſſes, ac- 
cording as Joſephus, lib. 1. c. 5. has ſet them 


down upon the authority of Manetho, there ap- 


pears no other inſtance of a ſon ſucceeding his 
father through the whole ſeries of thoſe kings, 
but Chebron alene, who ſucceeded his father The- 
moſis; and as to the ſeven kings of that dynaſty, 
which began with Sethoſis and ended with 
Thuoris, we likewiſe ſee none but Rhampſes, who 
ſuceeeded his father Sethoſis; but as to that 
dynaſty of the Dioſpolites confiſting of a ſeries 
of twelve kings, the firſt of whom was Nechepſos, 


and the laſt Vennephes, according as they are ſet 
down by Syncellus, who alone has preſerved their 


names, we find no mention even of one ſingle 
inſtance of a hereditary ſucceſſion through their 
whole ſeries. Nor ſhould we indeed expect to find 
many inſtances of a direct hereditary ſucceſſion 
among the kings of Egypt, inaſmuch as Diodorus 
Siculus treating of the affairs of that country, 
(lib. 1. cap. 1.) expreſsly aſſures us, that in an- 
cient times, kingdoms were not enjoyed by the 
„children of thoſe who had reigned, but by 
„ thoſe who were the moſt capable of contribut- 
«© ing to the happy life of mankind.” Theſe 
doubtleſs were moſt naturally to be found among 
the ſeniors, as being the beſt experienced in all 
worldly affairs; and I cannot but think that the 
author pointed at that natural maxim of the 
primitive times, according to which all power and 
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pre-eminence was veſted in the perſons of ſeniors. 
in virtue of their very right of ſeniority. 

I ſhould not have been ſo diffuſe upon a ſubject 
of ſuch ſelf· evidence, as thoſe principles of the 
law of nature upon which were grounded the 
now-explained rights and privileges ſo religiouſty 


allowed to ſeniors: under the diſpenſation of that 


law; nor ſhould I have been ſo minute in availing 
myſelf of thoſe maxims and general cuſtoms of 


the primitive times, whereby all power and pre- 
eminence was deferred to their chief ſeniors by all 


thoſe antient nations, wherein tyranny and de- 
ſpotiſm did not prevail againſt the moſt ſacred 
rights; I ſhould not, I ſay, have enlarged fo am- 


ply upon thoſe general heads, but that I thought 


no argument ſhould be overlooked, that could 
contribute to remove a prejudice, which I found 
ſo deeply impreſſed on the minds of ſome Engliſh 
writers with regard to the thaniſtic law of regal 


ſucceſſion amongſt the antient Iriſh, that they 
ſeem to look upon it as a cuſtom of extraordinary - 


ſingularity, and even of a barbarous and unpoliſh- 
ed nature. Sir James Ware, the moſt candid 


indeed of thoſe Engliſh writers of Iriſh affairs, and 


at the ſame time the beſt inſtructed of what re- 
garded our antient cuſtoms, conſiders, notwith- 
ſtanding, the thaniſtic manner of government and 
regal ſucceſlion, merely in its corrupt and abuſive 
ſtate, according as it was practiſed in latter ages, 


and particularly after the eſtabliſhment of the 
Engliſh colonies in this iſland under Henry IId, 


king of England. This writer gives us to un- 


derſtand, (Antiq. Hib. cap. 8.) that the ſucceſſion 
Was 
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was promiſcuouſly carried on in every regal and 


princely family by the law of force and high 


hand amongſt thoſe of the ſame name and blood; 

but generally, as he acknowledges, in favour of 
the moſt deſerving ſeniors of each particular race, 
„ Qui viribus et clientela potentior, plerumque 


_ «. ſenior et digniſſimus, ejuſdem ſanguinis et cog- 
% nominis, defuncto (principi) ſuccedebat.” And 


though this account of the thaniſtic manner of 
regal ſucceſſion moſt certainly does not ſuit it 
otherwiſe, than as it may be conſid ered in its de- 
clining and abuſive ſtate, and according as it was 
generally carried on in the latter unhappy times 
of the Iriſh nation; yet we ſee this author is 
candid enough to own, that the chief ſenior was 
generally the perſon, who ſucceeded to all regal 
power and property amongſt the Iiſh even in 
their declining ſtate. 

Sir John Davis in his hiſtorical relation of the 
affairs of Ireland, wherein, though it Muſt be con- 


 feſſed that in other reſpects he ſhews ſome marks 


of candour and juſtice towards the antient Iriſh, is 
pleaſed however, page 36, to throw very ſevere 
reflections upon the taniſtic law of ſucceſſion, as 


he does in the ſame page upon the Brehon law; 


and in the following page, ſumming up his ar- 
guments, and combining the thaniſtic and gavel- 
kind cuſtoms both together, he forgets his mode- 
ration, and betrays at the ſame time his ſhallow 
knowledge or rather utter ignorance of the gene- 
ral hiſtory of nations, even that of his own coun- 


try, (as I ſhall hereafter ſhew) ſo far as to repre- 
ſent thoſe two antient, I may ſay, almoſt general 
cuſtoms, 
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cuſtoms, as capable of introducing nothing better 
than barbariſm and deſolation into every country, 


wherein they ſhould happen to be eſtabliſhed, 


and as to the Brehon law, and particularly that 
article of it, which he thinks to be the moſt ſin- 
gularly unreaſonable, and quite unprecedented 
all over the civil world, I mean that of puniſhing 


homicide 'only by fine, I ſhall hereafter make it 


appear, that even the Anglo-Saxon nation in the 
meridian of its ſplendour and good policy, ob- 


ſerved or rather imitated the Brehon law in that 


very article, which 1s ſo ſeverely cenſured by this 
Engliſh writer ; who, conſequently, muſt have 
been better acquainted with the Norman law, 


which was forced upon the Engliſh nation by the 


conqueror, than he was with that of his more 


_ antient countrymen the Anglo-Saxons. | 
But as to the thaniſtic cuſtom in particular, or 


in other words, that law of regal and princely go- 


vernment, whereby the ſucceſſion was to be carried 


on through a ſeries of ſeniors ſupplied out of the 
ſame family; inaſmuch as we find the prejudice 
againſt it to be ſo ſtrong and general in the minds 
of the Engliſh writers, I cannot flatter myſelf 


that what I have hitherto advanced in its favour, 


agreeably to the maxims of the primitive times, 
can be able to remove that prejudice, unleſs I can 
produce ſome particular inſtances and precedents 
of a ſtate-cuſtom or law of regal ſucceſſion of a 
paralle! nature, as having been conſtitutionally 
eſtabliſhed and obſerved in other antient and 
flouriſhing nations in different parts of the world. 
Such precedents and ſuch particular illuſtrations 


of 
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of thoſe general maxims of the primitive times, 
which I have already explained, it is to be hoped, 


may be prevalent enough to induce all impartial 


readers to take no further notice of the cenſures 


of ſuch Engliſn writers, as might have ſhewn their 


prejudice againſt the law of regal and princely 
ſucceſſion among the antient Iriſh. 


The firſt precedent of a law of ſucceſſion paral- 


lel to that of our remote anceſtors, I ſhall look for 
in at leaſt as antient a nation, and in ſome ſtrong 
appearance, that which was the very original ſtock 
of ſome of the primitive colonies of this iſland ; 
mean the Seytho - Iberian nation, antiently 
ſituated between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Of 
this antient people, Strabo gives us this high 
notion, That rheir country is not only very 
** well improved, but of a climate naturally happy 
„for inhabitants; for Iberia, ſays he, is ful of 
cities and inhabitants, they live in tiled: houſes, 
e and have edifices of a curious ſtructure and 
ſtone- work; they alſo have courts of juſtice 
and other public buildings.” And as a deci- 


ſive proof of the riches and happineſs of all that 


region inhabited by them and the Soanes their 


cloſe neighbours ; he farther adds, that the very 


rivers and torrents threw out with their fand vaſt 
quantities of gold duft and ore, which the people 
ftrained through bored planks, and received into 


woollen fleeces; from which practice, he fays, the 


fable of the golden fleece was invented. The 
fame author informs us, that the Iberian nation 
confifted of four orders; firſt, thoſe of the royal 
race, in which the regal ſnceefſion v was kept up; 

the 
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the ſecond order was, that of the prieſts and 


prieſtly tribes; to which, beſides their religious 
functions, belonged alſo the right of adminiſter- 
ing Juſtice in all diſputes of property, and con- 
cerning limits, and other public rights between 
all neighbouring people ; the third order includ- 


ed both the military men and the agricultors, 


thoſe two profeſſions being thus held in equal eſ- 
teem in that great and flouriſhing nation; the 
fourth and laſt order was the common people, 
who were deſtined for ſerving the kings, and ſup- 


pluying them with all ſorts of victuals and proviſi- 


ons. Such were the four orders of the antient 
Iberian nation : and it appears very plain from 


the general ſcope and contents of hiſtory, that the 


Iriſh Scoto-Iberian ſtate conſiſted likewiſe of the 
ſame number and the ſame denominations of dif- 
ferent orders or ranks of people, with the like 
privileges and duties reſ pectively attached to each 
rank. I cannot conceive what grounds Mr. 


O Flaherty might have had to exclude, or rather 


ſay nothing, in his account, of the different or- 
ders of the Iriſh nation, of the military men and 


agricultors; two public corps, which were al- 


ways held in particular honour and eſteem 
amongſt the old Iriſh. The antient and famous 
militia called Feine, and the agricultors, who 
were diſtinguiſhed Y the appellative of Biadh- 
tachs, from their great hoſpitality, were remark- 
ably honoured and privileged in the antient ſtate 
of the Iriſh nation. 

But to return to the four ranks of people i in the 
Schytho-Iberian nation in Aſia, our author ob- 
ſerves of thoſe orders in general, that in all their 
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feſpective ſepts or families, they had every thing 
that regarded fubſtance, in common between 
them; but that the ſenior or eldeſt had the actu- 
A Poffeffion and property of all, together with 
the ſupreme power and command. Hi omnia per 
fatnilias communia habent, ſed is imperat & rem 
tenet, qui ſenior eſt. In theſe laſt words we 
have identically the plain, natural, and true foun- 
dation of our Scoto-Iberian ſyſtem of the right of 
chief power and property, not only with regard 
to particular ſepts or families, but alſo relatively 
to the ſupreme power and princely ſucceſſion in 
genetal, as grounded on the right of ſeniority. 
nd in the preceding ſection I have likewiſe ob- 
Ter ved, that the Iriſh' or Scoto-Iberian cuftom of 
Tnale-gavel was regulated in all circumſtances, 
Agreeably to this fame maxim of the Schytho- 
Therians : it being manifeſt, that an equal diſtri- 
bution of the family- ſubſtance between all its dif- 
ferent members, as it was obſerved by our anceſ- 


tors, formed a very natural community of goods; 


inaſmuch as an equal participation of the neceſ- 
ſaries of life out of the ſame maſs of ſubſtance, 
was equivalently the very ſame as living in com- 
mon. Hi omnia per familias communia habent; 


| While the reſerving a chief rent, always held the 


property veſted in the gavelling and commanding 


ſenior, Is imperat & rem tenet, qui ſenior eft. ] 


have been often thinking, that this ſhort paſſage 
of Strabo, deſcribing the political ceconomy of 
the Iberians, may be the very original, upon 
which Sir Thomas More copied and planned out 
his ideal ſyſtem of the community manner of liv- 

ing 
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ing in his Utopia, under the command of the ſe- 
niors of each family , which has been afterwards 
very ſuccefsfully realized in Paraguay, under the 
direction of the Jeſuits. 


Now, excluſive of what Strabo obſerves con. 


cerning the right of ſeniority with regard to the 
ſupreme command in each reſpective family or 
tribe of the different orders of the Iberians, he 
explains and repreſents the law of regal ſucceſſion, 
and the univerſal ſovereignty of that nation in 
ſuch a light as demonſtrates it, to have been moſt 
exactly of a parallel nature with that of the anci- 


ent Iriſh or Scoto-Iberians, according to its ori- 


ginal inſtitution and intent, that is to ſay, that the 
regal ſovereignty of the whole ſtate was by right 
of ſeniority to be always veſted in the eldeſt of al 
thoſe princes of the royal race who were the 
neareſt in blood to the direct repreſentative of its 
ſtock ; or what is juſt equal, the eldeft of the near 


kinſmen of the fame name and blood (as the Iriſh 
hiſtorians expreſſed themſelves) of the laft reign- 


ing prince, who had conftitutionally ſucceeded 
by the fame right of feniority and proximity of 
blood. Such an exact parallel between the law of 
regal ſucceſſion amongſt the Schytho- Aſiatic Ibe- 
rians, and that of our Iriſh Scoto-Iberians will 
plainly appear from the very words of Strabo, deſ- 
cribing the public and conſtitutional laws of the 
four orders of the former nation in the place above 
quoted. This author ſets forth, that out of the 
firſt order, that of the royal family, two kings 


were (conſtitutionally) appointed to ſucceed ; one, 


who had the precedency or ſupremacy by right 
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of his ſeniority and proximity of blood (alter ſcili- 
cet, qui ætate & propinquitate antecedit) and 
another who was to be chief judge and general 


commander of the national forces (alter qui Jura 
det & exercitum ducat) or as Gurtlerus has it in 
other words, Judex alter & een Dux. 
Orig. I. 1. c. 10. S. 58. 

To perceive, with full conviction, the exact 
parallel and identity of nature between this Ibe- 
rian law of regal ſucceſſion, and that of the old 
Iriſh, as above explained, we have only to take 


notice in the firſt place, that in Strabo's deſcrip- 


tion of the natural qualities or conditions required 
in the chief king of the Iberians, for enjoying the 
right of precedency and pre-eminence, he does 
not mean to compare his age with that of his ſe- 


condary colleague alone, but plainly gives us to 


underſtand in a ſubſequent explication, that he 
muſt be the eldeſt, the chief ſenior of all the royal 


Une or family. This follows evidently from what 


he afterwards ſays collectively and in general, of 
all the reſpective families of the four different 
orders above deſcribed, viz. that in each family 
or tribe, he who is the ſenior and eldeſt of all, en- 


joys the right of ſupreme command, as well as 
the property and poſſeſſion of the whole maſs of 


ſubſtance, whoſe uſe is in common amongſt all 
the members of the ſame tribe; hi omnia per fa- 
milias communia habent, ſed is imperat & rem 
tenet, qui ſenior eſt: words which literally and 


manifeſtly import, that in the Iberian nation the 
right of all chief powers and command, whether 


ſupreme and univerſal as in their prime king ; or 
ſubaltern 
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ſubaltern and particular, as in the ſenior of each 
tribe, was attached to their quality of being the 
eldeſt of their reſpective families. 

Hence it is to be inferred and noted in the ſe- 


| cond place, that inaſmuch as the eldeſt perſon of 


the royal family could not always be the neareſt 


in blood, reſpectively to the right line of the res 


preſentative, ſince his nephew or grand-nephew 
by an elder brother muſt naturally be nearer, as 
a couſin german, or another collateral, may like- 


wiſe happen to be, it is therefore that the proxi- 
mity of blood required i in the prime king of the 


Iberians, muſt be underſtood in no other ſenſe 
than comparatively with that chief judge and 
commander of the army, who was his ſecondary. 


In the third and laſt place, it is to be noted, that 


the uniformity between the Schytho-Iberian law 


of regal ſucceſſion and form of government, and 


that of the old Iriſh Iberians is entirely compleated 
by the rights and functions attributed to the ſe- 


condary king of the former nation, thoſe I mean 


of being chief judge and general commander of 


the army. The reader muſt have remarked, that 
in the beginning of this chapter, I have proved 


that the Iriſh Taniſt was originally veſted with 


the ſame double right. As to the title of king 


given by Strabo to the chief judge and general of 
the Iberian nation, it is very plain that it muſt be 
underſtood 1n a ſubordinate and limited ſenſe, in- 
aſmuch as no other power or function is 2ttributed 
to him by this author, and conſequently none 


that could properly be eſteemed. regal and inde- 


pendant, From his great authority, and particu- 
larly 
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Mrly that of commanding all the national forces, 
he may in one proper ſenſe be fiiled, Rex a regen- 


do exercitu; and whoever knows any thing of 


Inf hiſtory, will readily agree that an Iriſh Ta- 
hiſt of a royal family, even after thoſe of that 
quality were deprived of the judiciary power, and 
not always veſted with the actual command of the 


army, was notwithſtanding held in ſuch high 


light and conſideration, as to be eſteemed no- 
thing leſs than's ſecondary king. The title of 
Righ damhna, meaning king in fiery, or future 
king, was generally given to the preſumptive ſuc- 
oeſſor of the reigning King. All theſe circum- 
Rances being conſidered and compared on both 
fides, the parallel between the Iberian form of re- 
gal government, and that of the old Iriſh, may 
be looked upon as a I one to the niceſt 
perfection, 4+ 

One further remark remains to be made upon 
the nature of the Iberian conſtitution, tending to 
juſtify what I have advanced in the beginning of 
this chapter, in afferting, that according to the ori- 
ginal inſtitution of the fenior- ſucceſſion, called 
the Taniftic-law, it was inconſiſtent with its na- 
ture that any election ſhould have interfered in 
cartryihg on ſuch a ſucceſſion, - becauſe the ſucceſ- 
Tor was always pointed out by the courſe of na- 
ture, as his right and title depended wholly and 
ſolely upon his ſeniority and proximity of blood ; 
and by conſequence was naturally independent of 
all extrinſic choice and election whatſoever. An 
election, in a word, is as inconſiſtent with the 


nature of a ſenior- ſucceſſion perpetuated in the 


fame family, as it is with that of a direct heredi- 
tary 
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tary one, carried on from father to ſon, or the 


next heir, according to the order of lines; the 
right and title of ſeniors being as conſtantly mark- 
ed out by nature, as well as thoſe of the direc or 
lineal heirs. Whence I muſt conclude, that in- 
aſmuch as the ſame natural marks and qualities, 
I mean, ſeniority and proximity of blood were 
required as neceſſary conditions fax enjoying the 
prime regal ſucceſſion in Iberia, it had been. 


quite inconſiſtent, that any election, properly 


ſpeaking, ſhould have interfered in diſpoſing of 
the imperial crown of that nation. Here I can't 
but think it manifeſt, that Strabo's expreſſion re- 
lating to the two Iberian kings, duo Reges deli- 


guntur, is not to be underſtood in the proper and 


rigorous ſenſe, as if the author had meant, that 
the appointment of both thefe kings depended 
equally upon a free election, while the conditions 


that determined the right of one of the two, I 


mean the prime king, depended ſolely upon the 
courſe of nature. I T 


After all, if any further ſcruple ſhould ariſe 


from the word Deliguntur being in the plural 
number, and conſequently applicable to the prime 
king, as well as to his ſecondary, I would deſire 
it may be conſidered, that the ſame word may in 
our own days be applied without any impropriety, 
even to ſome of thoſe kings whoſe ſucceſſion is 
molt ſtrictly hereditary. In the ceremonials of 
their coronation we find, that a herald at arms, 
previouſly to the act of crowning the king, loudly 
cries out to the people, aſking if they chooſe the 
preſent prince for their ſovereign king ? to which 
queſtion it is very plain, that their anſwer in the 

affirmative 
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affirmative cannot be leſs expreſſive of an election, 
than is the word deliguntur uſed by the Latin 
tranſlator of Strabo, with regard to the ſucceſſion 
of the Iberian kings. ; 
An inſtance hitherto not mentioned might in- 
deed have given the face of an election to the aſ- 
ſembly in which the ſucceſſion of the kings of 
Iberia muſt have been carried on and ſolemnized. 
At the death of every principal king of that 
nation, it is natural to judge that the national 
ſtates aſſembled on that occaſion, firſt to exa- 
mine which of the princes of the royal family had 
the prior right of ſucceeding in virtue of his ſupe- 
rior ſeniority, and then to proclaim that prince 
Whoſe right was verified and acknowledged Such 
a public act might have carried ſo ſtrong an ap- 
pearance of an election as may very well juſtify 
Strabo, or any other ſtranger to ſpeak of the Ibe- 
rian ſucceſſion, as if it were properly elective. 
And here I think it material to obſerve that this 
circumſtance of a public convention for examin- 
ing and verifying the natural right of the prince, 
who ſhould ſucceed in virtue of his ſeniority, was 
doubtleſs what gave the firſt occaſion and ſeem- 
ing grounds of an infringement and alteration of 
the original inſtitution and nature of ſenior- ſuc- 
ceſſion, by introducing thoſe factious and tumul- 
tuary elections, of which I ſpoke. in the begin- 
ning, and ſhall have further occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large, where I intend to treat of the diſ- 
mal conſequences of the abuſes of and deviations 
from the original law of that form of government. 
In the mean time, if can ſhew the reader by the 
example 
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example of another antient and powerful nation, 
that the ſame law of ſenior- ſucceſſion has been 
obſerved in a manner ſo ſtrictly and exactly agree- 
ing with the deſcription I have given of the origi- 
nal nature and inſtitution of the Tanittic law, that 
no room was left for any ſort of election even in 
the fainteſt appearance ; ſuch a plain and unex- 
ceptionable example being produced, will, I 
hope, convince the reader, that the ſenſe and in- 
tent of all thoſe nations, who preſerved this pri- 
mitive maxim of ſeniĩor- ſucceſſion in the regal 
government, did originally concur with plain 
reaſon and the nature of things, in excluding all 


ſorts of election from interfering in ſuch a ſucceſ- 


fion. 


conſtitutionally excluding all forms and even ap- 
pearances of an election, was another Schythian, 
but more properly a Celto-Schythian people of 


great renown. They were the firſt in rank as well - 
as hiſtorical fame of the five great bodies or ag- 


gregates of different tribes, under whoſe generi- 
cal (a) appellatives, the whole German nation far 
and near aß it was then known to the Romans, 
has been comprehended by Pliny, lib. 4. c. 14 ; 
they were allo the very people, who of all the 
northern nations were the firit that made them- 

ſelves 


(a) Germanorum genera quinque: Vindili, quorum 
pars Burgundiones, Verrini, Carini, Guttones ; alterum 
enus, Ingzvones ; quorum pars Cimbri, Teutoni, ac 
auchorum gentes ; proximi autem Rheno, Iſtævones; 
_—_ pars Sicambri, Mediterranzi, Hermiones, quorum 
uevi, Hermunduri, Chatti, Cheruſci : quinta pars, Peu- 
cini, qui et Baſtarnæ ſupra dictis contermini Dacis. Pli- 
nii, lib. 3. c. 14. 


The antient nation I mean to point at for hav- 
ing furniſhed a perfect model of ſenior- ſucceſſion, 
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ſelves formidable to the Roman empire, whoſe 
provinces of Mæſia and Thracia, ſome of their 
tribes. invaded and ravaged as early as the year 
25a, under the reign of Decius, whoſe army 
they totally defeated, and preſſed himſelf ſo cloſe 
in his precipitate retreat or rather flight, that they 
forced him into a moraſs, whoſe waters providen- 
tally delivered the world of that impious perſe- 


cutor of the Chriſtian chureh. I mean in a word 


to point at that numerous and warlike nation of 
Germanics, whoſe different tribes Pliny compre- 
hends under the generical denominations of 
Vindeli, by Tacitus called Vandalii, or Van- 
dali, and of whom the former ſays, that the 


Burgundiones, the Varrini, the Carini and the 


Guttones or Gothi, were only a part ; the other 
tribes, which beſide theſe four, were compre- 
hended under the ſame national name of Vandali, 
Cluyerius finds in other authors to be the follow- 
ing, viz. the Longobardi, by Paulus Diaconus 
called Vinili for Vindali, the Thuringii, the Angli, 
the Lemovii, otherwiſe called the Heruli, the Ru- 
gii, the Sjdinii, the Suardonii, the Eudoces, the 
Caviones and the Nuitones. All thoſe fourteen 
tribes of the Vandalic nation, the learned Clu- 
verius places between the Viſtula and the Albis 
or Elbe, towards the borders of the Baltic ſea, 
where he cuts out their reſpective habitations, 
from which ſeveral of them, ſome earlier than 
others, made emigrations into the European 


Sarmatia, and firſt ſettled towards the Mzotic 


lake, or more probably on both ſides of the 


Boriſthenes; the Roman writers of the declining 
ages of the empire, confounded that tribe of 


them 
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them called Gothi, with tlie people called Getz, 
after the former had advanced from the Boriſt- 
henes into Dacia, and there poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the ancient habitations of the latter. 

The Latia writers of thoſe latter ages have alſo 
confounded and jumbled together the different 
tribes of the Vandalic nations, and ſeem to have 


ranged all the moſt noted people of them under 
the name of Gothi, evenexcluſive of the Viſigothi 


or Oſtrogothi, as if that name had been the com- 
mon and national denomination of all thoſe dif- 


ferent tribes, inſtead of that of Vandali, which 
was their generical name in the time of Tacitus 
and Pliny ; at the ſame time thoſe writers have 
changed the generical nature of the ſame Vandali, 


by making it peculiar to one ſingle tribe, or at 


leaſt one particular body of thoſe people they 
called the Gothic nations: thus Paul the deacon 
calls the Longobardians by the name of Vinili, 
which he muſt have thought to be quite different 


from Vindili or Vandali, inaſmuch as he ſets forth, 


that a bloody war had been carried on between the 
Vinili and the Vandali; had he known the gene- 
rical nature of the name and the identity of 
meaning between the words Vinili and Vandali, 
he would have expreſſed himſelf with leſs inaccu- 
racy by ſaying, that the Longobardians, who 
were a tribe of the Vandali er Vinili, had been 
at war with another tribe of the ſame name. 
Certain however, and remakably certain it is, 
that the common and national name of Vandali, 
had been particularly appropriated to one certain 


body of the Vandalic people, whether conſiſting 


only 
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only of a ſingle tribe, or of a confederacy and 
coalition of ſeveral tribes of the ſame nation. 
Cluverius expreſsly aſſures us, that it was a con- 
federated body of the ſame nation, chiefly conſiſt- 
ing of the Suardones, the Eudoſes, the Nuithones 
and the Sidini, that the generical name of Vandals 
was particularly appropriated to by the Roman 


writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. It was 


indeed very natural, that any confederated body 
conſiſting of different tribes of the Vandalic na- 


tion, ſhould have aſſumed the common and nati- 


onal name of Vandals, though every particular 
tribe was known by its own peculiar and diſtinc- 
tive name, while they enjoyed their reſpective 
ſettlements ſeparately from each other either 
at home or abroad; thus the Gothi, the Herli, 
the Burgundiones, the Thuringit, the Angl!, 
were known only by their own reſpective and 
particular names, though they were all properly 
Vandals, as being but ſo many different tribes of 
the ſame Vandalic nation. 

But whatever might have been the occaſion of 
appropriating in a peculiar manner'the common 
name of Vandali to thoſe tribes of the Vandalic 
people, who of all others were the very firſt that 
gave beginning to the downfall, and afterwards 


had the moſt principal part in compleating the 
utter ruin and deſtruction of the Roman empire 


in the Weſt; this ſingle point I have further to 


conſider relatively to theſe ſame people, that inaſ- 


much as they were the very nation, in which 1 


ſhall find a moſt perfect model of ſenior- ſucceſſion 


in the conſtitutional manner above deſcribed, it is 
| very 
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very natural and becoming, that I ſhould give a 
ſhort ſketch and account of their progreſs, ſince 
they firſt invaded the Roman empire, after paſſ- 
ing the Rhine in the year 406, until they ſettled 
in the imperial province of Africa, whoſe conqueſt 
they compleated by taking the town of Carthage 
in 439. To diſpatch this account in the moſt ſuc- 
cinct manner, I ſhall only make a capital ſum- 
mary recital of the events relating to this people 
during their progreſs through Gaul and Spain, re- 
ferring the reader to the authority of the Latin 
hiſtorians of thoſe times, ſome of whoſe words I 
ſhall quote in the margin, as often as it may be 


reaſonable to trouble the learned reader with an 


account of facts generally known. | 
I ſhall therefore obſerve in the firſt place, that 


Stilico, who was chief general and prime mini- 


ſter of the emperor Honorius, having conceived 
ambitious views in favour of his own family, 
tending to nothing leſs than to that of veſting his 
ſon Eucherius with the imperial purple, at the ex- 
pence of the very life of his auguſt maſter, whoſe 
unreſerved confidence he daily abuſed and availed 
himſelf of, for promoting his traiterous deſign : 
the perfidious Stilico, I ſay, a Vandal by origin, 
did for that end treat with the now mentioned 
confederated body of the Vandalic nation, to 


whom he aſſociated a tribe of the Suevi (5), to- 
gether 


(5) This ancient and extenſive name, was then particu- 
larly and excluſively attributed to the Hermundufi, a na- 
tion which was ſituated in thoſe days between that of the 
Franks on the weſt, the Bojoarii to the eaſt, the Burgun- 
dians on the ſouth, and the Thuringii to the north. Clu- 


ver. Germ. Antiq. I. 3. c. 28. 
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gether with a numerous corps ef the Alani, or 
Alauni: and for theſe three different people he 
appointed a rendezvous on the banks of the Rhine 
in the year 406, in order to paſs that river, and 
40 invade the imperial province of Gaul in con- 
cert with each other (c). The Vandals arrived at 
the place of meeting ſome confiderable time before 
the junction of the Alauni, or any other confe- 
derates : during which interval they loſt not only 
their king Godegiſillus, but alſo near twenty thou- 
ſand of their men, in ſeveral bloody engagements 
with the Franks, who then were inhabitants of the 
right banks of the Rhine, and extended them- 
ſelves from both fides of the Maine up to the 
Necker, according to Clauverius, Germ. Antiq. 
p. 618. Theſe valorous people, whether en- 
gaged by a previous contract of alliance and fide- 
lity to the Romans, or influenced by ſome politi- 
cal views to their intereſt, oppoſed Wth their whole 
force, and attacked the Vandals on their march 
towards the Rhine, and probably would have ei- 
ther entirely cut them off, or forced them to 

| retreat, 


(e Excitate per Stiliconem gentes Vandalorum, Suevo- 
rum, Alanorumque, multzque, cum his aliz Francos prote- 
runt, Rhenum tranſeunt, Gallias invadunt, directoque im- 
petu Pyrenzum uſque penetrant. Oroſius Hift. lib. 5. 
Era quadringentefima quadrageſima quarta (ſcilicet æra 
Auguſti) i. e. Anno Chriſti 406. ante biennium irruptionis 
Romanz Urbis (duce Alarico) excitatz per Stiliconem, 
gum Vandelorum, Suzvorum et Alanorum, tranſacto 
heno Gallias irruunt, &c. Iſid. Vand. Hiſt. Labb. p. 70. 
Vandali Mzotidis paludis Accolæ ad Germanos, quos 
hodie Francos nominant et fluvium Rhenum ſe receperunt, 
tractis in ſocietatem Alanis. Procop. de Bell. Vand. lib. 
1. cap. 3. Stilico congregatis gentibus Francos proterit, 
Rhenum tranſit, Gallias pervagatur, et ad Pyrenæos uſque 
perlabitur. Gregor. Turon. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 9. 
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retreat, were it not for the ſeaſonable arrival of 


the Alani or Alauni, after whoſe junction they to- 
tally defeated and diſperſed the Franks, through 


whoſe country they forced their way, ſword in 


hand, to the banks of the Rhine, which they 


paſſed on the 21ſt of December of the year 


406 (4). The account of theſe bloody attacks, 
which the Vandals ſuſtained from the Franks be- 
fore the junction of the Alani or Alauni (e) has 
been preſerved only in a fragment of Renalus Pro- 
futurus Phrygeridus, inſerted by Gregory of 


| Tours 
(4) Vandali et Alani trajecto Rheno Gallias pridie Calen- 
das Januarii ingrefſi. Proiper. Faſt. ad an. 406. | 


(e) Ptolemy in his maps (Europ. tab. 5.) mentions the 
Alauni as a tribe of the Norici, inhabiting that part of No- 


rieum, which, according to the author of the index prefixed 
to the Amſterdam edition of Ptolemy's Maps at the word 
Alauni, is now called Stiria, between Vindelicia now 


Bavaria, and Pannonia now called Hungary. And as 8. 
Jerome in his epiſtle to Ageruntia hereafter to be quoted, 

obſerves, that even the Pannonians, though ſubjects of the 
empire, had joined thoſe different bodies of Barbarians, 


who invaded the Gauls, it ſeems more likely, that the 
Alani or Alauni, who are mentioned among the invaders, 
were rather thoſe whom Ptolemy places in his maps, as 
cloſe ' neighbours of the Pannonians, ' than thoſe of the 
ſame name, whom he marks down at ſuch a diftance as the 
Alaunian mountains a great way eaſtward of the ſource 


of the Boriſthenes, and northweſt of the Mzotic lake. 


Nor is it likely, that the Vandali were then inhabitants bf 
the borders of that lake (Vandali Mzotidis paludis accolæ, 
as Procopius above cited mentions them) ſince they were 
waiting, as we have ſeen, at the place of rendezvous, 


near the Rhine, for ſo conſiderable a time before any of 
Stilico's confederates arrived toj oin them; and why ſhould 

Stilico be at the trouble and expence of bringing Barba- 
rians from countries ſo vaſtly diſtant from the limits of the 


Roman empire, while he could procure a ſufficient num- 
ber of them much nearer home, and conſequently more 


ſtrongly inclined to benefit of the natural conveniencies 


and riches of the imperial provinces. 
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Tours in the 9th chapter of the ſecond book of 


his hiſtory (), by which it appears, that Reſplen- 
dial, a king of the Alemanni, who was to join the 
Vandals at the inſtigarion of Stilico, being diſcou- 
raged by the news of their loſſes, as well as by 
the defection of Goares, another prince of the 
ſame nation, changed his reſolution, and returned 
home, leaving the Vandals to fight their own bat- 
tles againſt the Franks. Here I ſhall obſerve, by 
the bye, that the ſituation of that country on the 


right fide of the Rhine, which the. Franks inha- 


bited in thoſe days between the Maine and the 
Necker, according to Cluverius, ſeems to afford 


ſome ground to judge, that this famous paſſage 


of that river was affeCted by the Vandals and their 
aſſociates, at ſome place between the two laſt men- 
tioned rivers. And the conjecture may ſeem the 
better founded, as the cities of Mentz and Worms, 


which are ſituated on the left fide of the Rhine, 
oppoſite that ſame tract of land which lies between 
"the two ſaid rivers, are mentioned as the very 
firſt conqueſts of thoſe invaders, after they had 
paſſed that river. 5 5 | 


But where or whatever the real place of that 


traject may be, this I think I may advance upon 


good grounds relatively to the Vandals, that they 


are juſtly to be regarded as the principal and main 
| body 


(/) Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, cujus jam ſupra me- 
minimus, cum Roman refert a Gotthis captam atque ſub- 
vertam, ait: Interea Reſplendial rex Alamannorum, 


 Goare ad Romanos tranſgreſſo, de Rheno agmen ſuorum 
convertit, Vandalis Francorum bello laborantibus, God- 


egiſillo rege abſumpto, acie vigintt᷑ ferme millibus ferro 


peremptis, cunctis Vandalorum ad internecionem delendis, 
ni Alanorum vis in tempore ſubveniſſet. Greg. Tur. hiſt. 


lib, 2. cap. 9. 
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f | body of thoſe forces, by which had been effected 
— that memorable paſſage of the Rhine, and that 
e very firſt irruption of Barbarians into the interiors 
1 of the Roman empire, that has been attended 
y with the ſucceſs of a permanent and independant 
e ſettlement. That the Vandals were the main pow- 
d er and chief actors in theſe expeditions, and that 
t- the Suevi and Alani are only to be conſidered as 
y their auxiliaries, appears, I think, very plainly 
IC from theſe two circumſtances. Firſt, that during 
a their engagements with the Franks, and before 
0 the junction of the Alani, we find no mention 
d made of the Suevi, as having had any part in 
Ze thoſe bloody actions: and ſecondly, that the 
11 writers of thoſe times repreſent the Vandals as the 
2 principal actors in this invaſion under the direction 
n of Stilico, and as the main body, to which the 
25 Alani and Suevi have been made Auxiliaries or 


rather intermixed troops in the Vandalic army, 
8 what literally appears by theſe words of Zozmus, 
ry Arcadio ſextum & Probo Conſulibus, Vandali 


ad Suevis & Alanis permixti nationes tranſalpinas 
vaſtaverunt. Zoz. Lib. Hiſt. 6. ad an. 406. 

2 Now I am to obſerve in the next place, that 

on the Vandals having defeated the Franks, and 

#4 paſſed the Rhine under the command of Gun- 


* deric (J), ſucceſſor of Godegiſillus, they and 
ly their aſſociates beſieged, took and deſtroyed (I 
* tranſlate the words of S. Jerome, in his epiſtle 


1b- to Ageruntia) the noble city of Mentz; that of 
Me Y Worms 
um 

d- 1 3 

rro (/) Poſt hæc Vandali a loco ſuo digreſſi cum Gunderico 
dis, rege in Gallias ruunt, quibus valde vaſtatis, Hiſpanias ap- 


ſt, petunt. Greg. Tur. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 2. 
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Worms they turned into a heap of ruins, after 
having ſuſtained a long ſiege. The powerful 
city of Rheims, thoſe of Amiens and Arras, 
* and the capital city of Morini, ſituate at the 
- © very extremity of Gaul, Tournay, Spire and 
_ .* Straſbourg, are all poſſeſſed by the Germans: 
»The Aquitamias, the Novempopulania, the 
'* provinces of Lyons and Narbona have been 
© ravaged. A ſmall number of their towns have 
© hitherto eſcaped the general calamity, though 
* blockaded in ſuch a manner by the enemy, 
T that they are threatened with immediate fa- 
© mine. I can't without tears in my eyes, make 
© mention of Tholoſa, whole preſervation de- 
* pends only on the prayers and merit of its 
holy biſhop, Exſuperius. Spain which is juſt 
* at the eve of its deſtruction, in the higheſt an- 
* guiſh of conſternation. What a torrent of mis- 
« fortunes! But we are not to attribute them to 
our princes, who are very pious and religious. 
* All thoſe evils are owing to the treachery of 
« Stilico, that barbarian, diſguiſed as he was, 
under the appearance of a Roman (g). 
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From 


g Moguntiacum quondam nobilis civitas capta atque 
ſubverſa eſt, et in eccleſia multa hominum trucidata. 
Vangiones longũ obſidione deleti. Remorum urbs præ- 
potens, Ambiani, Attrebatæ, extremique hominum Mo- 
rini Tornacum Nemætæ, Argentoratus tranſlatæ in Ger- 
maniam. Aquitaniæ, Novemque- populorum, Lugdu- 
nenſis, et Narbonenſis provinciæ præter paucas urbes po- 
pulata ſunt cuncta, quas et ipſas foris gladius, intus vaſ- 
tat fames. Non poſſum abſque lachrymis Tholoſæ facere 
mentionem, quæ ut hucuſque non rueret, ſancti Exſuperii 
epiſcopi merita præſtiterunt. Ipſæ Hiſpaniz jamque peri- 
turæ quotidie contremiſcunt, &c. ieron. Epiſt. ad 
Agerunt. 
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From the mention here made by S. Jerome of 
the conſternation of the Spaniards at the ap- 
proach of the Vandals, it is plainly to be in- 
ferred, that he wrote this epiſtle juſt before their 
entrance into that province. What I have ob- 
ſerved as to the Pannonian rebels in my preceding 
note concerning the Alani, the curious reader 


will find juſtified in the beginning of that ſame 


epiſtle ; whereby it likewiſe appears, that ſome 
other German and Schythian nations ſoon follow- 


ed the example of the Vandal in invading Gaul, 
ſuch as the Quadi, the Saxones, the Heruli, the 


Burgundiones, the Gepides, the Sarmatæ (a). 
One particular circumſtance of Stilico's treacher- 
ous meaſures naturally occurs to be mentioned in 
this place; which is that he purpoſely called away 


all the troops then quartered in Gaul, that could 


make any timely oppoſition to his barbarians in 
their paſſage of the Rhine, and this under pretext 
of ſending thoſe troops to fight the Goths on the 
banks of the Danube; this circumſtance we learn 
from the very panegyriſt of Stilico, () whoſe in- 
iquitous deſigns the good poet may very proba- 
bly have no notion or ſuſpicion of. 
But to return to our Vandals, I am to obſerve 
in the third place, that the Britiſh uſurper Con- 
Y 2 ſtantin, 


(a) Quidquid inter Alpes et Pyrenzum, quod Oceano et 
Rheno includitur ; Vandalus, Goadus, Sarmata, Alani, 
Gepides, Herculi, Saxones, Burgundiones, et, o lugenda 
any: rn ! hoſtes Pannonii vaſtaverunt. Hieron. 15. 
(5) Agmina quinetiam flavis objecta Sicambris, 

Quzque domant Cattos, immanſuetoſque Cheruſcos ; 

Huc omnes vertere minas, tutumque remotis 

Excubiis, Rhenum ſolo terrore relinquunt. 

Claudian. de laud. Stilic, 
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ſtantin, whom the Imperial troops of Great Bri- 


tain, incenſed at the treacherous conduct of Sti- 
Heo had ſet up as an emperor, having paſſed into 
Gaul, and routed back to their countries a great 
part of the barbarians, allowing ſome footing to 
thoſe who promiſed obedience and fidelity ; the 
Vandali, Suevi and Alani, who by this time had 
ſettled in the two Aquitains, found themſelves 
under the neceſſity of attempting the paſſage of 
the Pyrenzan mountains, with a view of acquir- 
ing ſome ſettlements in the Spaniſh province; 
this reſolution they eſteemed the more expedient, 
as Honorius had judged proper to compound 
matters with Conſtantin, while the inſolent Alaric 
King of the Viſigoths, encouraged by the progreſs 
and ſucceſs of his countrymen the Vandals, 
threatened the capital of the Weſtern empire with 
total ruin and defolation ; in theſe circumſtances, 
the Vandah with their affociates the Alani, and the 
Suevi, took the hardy reſolution of forcing their 
paſſage i into Spain through the Pyrenzan moun- 
tains, whofe gorges hath been occupied and de- 
fended by the Spaniards, fince the firſt approach 


of theſe people towards the other fide of thoſe 


hills; this paſſage they effected ſword in hand 
even in ſeparate corps one after another in the 
months of September and October, of the year 
409: for which facts, the reader has fufficient 


authority in the marginal note here referred to 


, that of Idatius a Spaniſh biſhop, who very 
poſſibly 


0 Vandal, Alani et Suevi, Hiſpanias ingreſſi eri qua- 
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poſſibly might have been ſpectator of theſe parti- 
cular ſcenes of war, as he wrote his chronicle about 


the middle of the fifth century, muſt be eſteemed _ 


above all exception, eſpecially as he is ſo particular 
even as to the days and months of the facts; and 
hence it muſt be concluded, that S. 1 of 
Seville's account written ſo late as towards the 
end of the ſixth, or beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, by which he places this paſſage of the 
Vandals in 408, muſt either be miſtaken by him- 
ſelf, or corrupted by his Copyiſts. 


As to the ſubſequent part of the hiſtory of 


thoſe Vandalic people and their feats of war both 
in Spain and Africa, to the Epoch of the reduction 
of Carthage, and all that Im perial province under 
their dominion, it is too univerſally known, and 
too circumſtantially ſet forth by different authors 
of thoſe times to want any further explication that 
I could furniſh. The curious reader of antiquity 
muſt have taken notice; firſt, that the Vandals 


ſoon after their paſſage of the Pyrenzans ſettled 


in Betica, the richeſt province of all Spain, ever 
ſince known by the name of Vandaluſia, (now 
corruptly Andaluſia) ſo called from thoſe Vandals; 
ſecond, that in or before the year 418, their king 
t poſſeſſed himſelf of the province of 
Galicia, where he quarrelled with Hermeric kin 
of the Suevi, whoſe army he entirely inveſted and 
miſerably 


ali: tertio Idibus Octobris, Honorio octavum et Theodoſio 

Arcadii filio tertium, Conſulibus. Idat. Chron. ad an. 

409. Ara quadringenteſima quadrageſimã ſexta, Van- 

dali, Alani et Sue vi, Hiſpanias occupantes, Neces, Vaſ- 

nc cruentis diſcurſibus faciunt. Iſidor. ** hiſt, 
andal. | 
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miſerably ſlaughtered in the mountains of that 


province; third, that in the year 421, they gained 
2 complete victory over the Roman general Caſ- 
tinus at the head of a numerous army, aſſiſted by 
a corps of Gothic auxiliaries; fourth, that Count 
Bonifacius, to maintain himſelf i in his uſurped 
independancy i in Africa, invited all the Vandals to 
paſs over into that province, which paſſage they 
effected in the month of May, of the year 427, 
(a) under the command of their king Geſeric, 
who, from a catholic, according to Iſidorus, (50 
became an apoſtate, and a furious profeſſor of 
Arianiſm ; fifth, that theſe people afterwards ob- 
tained a permanent ſettlement in that province, 
according to the conditions of a peace, which 
Valentinian IIId. found himſelf under the neceſſi- 
ty of concluding with them in the- year 435; 
ſixth, that in four years after the concluſion of 
this peace, and preciſely on the 19th of October 
in the year 439, (c) they treacherouſly ſ urpriſed 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of Carthage, the capital 


of all the Imperial , and thereby became 
abſolute 


(a) Geſericus Rex de Beticz provinciæ littore, cum Van- 
alis omnibus, eorumque familiis, Menſe Maio, ad 
Mauritaniam et Africam tranſit, relictis Hiſpaniis. Idat. 
Chronic. ad an. 427 

6), Giſericus, qui ex Catholico effectus apoſtata, in 
Arianam fertur primus tranſgreſſus perfidiam ; hic de pro- 
vinciz Beticz litrore cum Vandalis omnibus, eorumque 
— ad Mauritaniam et Africam. trajecit. Iſid. Hitt, 

and. 

e) Aetio, rebus quæ in Galliis componebatur, intento, 
Geifericus, de cujus amicitia nihil metnebatur, Cal. 14 
Novembris Carthaginem dolo — invadit. Proſp. Chron. 


ad ann. 443- 
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abſolute maſters of that vaſt province (d. An 
event, which may be juſtly regarded as the im- 
mediate cauſe of the downfal of the Roman 
power and empire, (e) and at which, according to 
the expreſſion of Salvianus (f) the very ſoul of 
the republic was ſeized with its laſt agony. It is 
not without reaſon, that Salvianus calls Africa 
the ſoul of the Roman republic, ſince all the 
inhabitants of Rome chiefly, and almoſt ſolely 
depended on that province, for their corn-prgvi- 
ſion and daily bread, the main ſpring of human 
life, and hence it was, that Africa was very juſtly 
called the granary of the Roman empire; it was 
therefore very natural, that the mortal convulſion, 


into which the reduction of Carthage and all the 


province of Africa had thrown the Occidental 
empire, ſhould ſhortly end with its utter diſſolu- 
tion; as it effectually did in the year 475: when 
Odoacer, a prince of the ſame Vandalic nation, 
dethroned and confined Auguſtulus, very juſtly 


ſo called, not only for his puerile age, but becauſe 


he was the loweſt in power as well as the laſt 
in number of all the ſucceſſors of the great 
Auguſtus Octavianus (g). 

| Ey 


(d) Carthagine fraude decepts, decimo quarto Calendas 
Novembris, omnem Africam Rex Giſericus invadit. Idat. 
Chron. 


(e) Carthago a Vandalis capta, cum omni ſimul Africz 
lachrymabili clade et damno, Imperii Romani potentiam 


dejecit; ex hoc quippe a Vandalis poſſidetur. Proſp. 


Chron, | 

(J) Africam ipſam, id eſt, quaſi animam reipublice, 
captivavere. Salvian. de Gub. lib. 6. cap. 12. 

(g) Baſiliſco et Armato Conſulibus, Odoacer rex Go- 
thorum Romam obtinuit. Oreſtem Odoacer illico trucida- 
vit. Auguſtulum filius Oreſtis Odoacer in Lucullano 

| Campaniæ 
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By this ſummary account of the Vandals, ſup- 
Nome as it is by the authorities above cited, the 
reader I am confident, will be ſatisfied as to the 
evidence of theſe two points; firſt, that the 
Vandalic people. were eſteemed a nation of con- 
ſpicuous rank and conſideration amongſt the anti- 


ent Germans in the time of Tacitus and Pliny, 


when the latter ſets them down at the head of the 


five denominations of the people, of which the 


whole German nation was compoſed; ſecondly, 
that thoſe confederated tribes of the ſame people, 
who invaded the Roman empire, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Stilico in the year 407, have by their milita- 
ry exploits, adventures, and ſucceſſes fo remarka- 
bly fignalized themſelves in their ſubſequent pro- 
greſs, that they muſt be allowed a principal ſhare 
in the moſt memorable inſtance, that ever happen- 
ed of that kind of nominal honour, which is ac- 


quired by unjuſt conqueſts : they being the very 


people, who under the guidance of providence 
were the firſt that undertook and afterwards prin- 
cipally effected the arduous work of ſhaking the 


foundation of, and then pulling down to the ground 


the whole pompous fabric of the Roman empire ; 
but whatever degree of honour and ſplendour, 
whether real or nominal, may be allawed to thoſe 


people from their military atchievements and 


conqueſts, their very antiquity in quality of a wel] 


known nation, being a title they have an indiſpu- 


table right to, ſhould in all Juftice oblige us to 
hold 


Campaniæ caſtello exilio damnavit. Heſperium Romanæ 


| you imperium quod Septingenteſimo vigeſimo ſecundo, 


horum de hinc regibus Romam tenentibus. Marcel. 
Chron. ad an. 476. - 


* 
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hold in an honourable light any ſuch law or cuſ- 


tom of national obſervance amongſt them, as may 


not be found diſcordant with the principles of the 
law of nature; their horrid ravages by ſea and 


land, after the taking of Carthage, together with 


their cruel and relentleſs perſecutions in that pro- 
vince, however juſtly odious and execrable they 
have rendered the Vandalic name, cannot refle& 
any diſhonour upon ſuch of their national cuſ- 
toms or conſtitutional laws, as muſt be eſteemed 
viſibly grounded upon reaſonable principles, 
and derived from the maxims of primitive 


times. And as to thoſe perſecutions it appears 


as if the Vandals were made inſtruments and 


ſcourges in the hand of God to puniſh the licen- 


tious lives of the Chriſtians of Africa, where 
Salvianus tells us (a), that the preachers of the 
word of God were then leſs ſafe in their perſons 
within the cities of that province, than the apoſ- 
tles were in thoſe of the heatheniſh world. It 


is therefore I very confidently aſſure myſelf, that 


all judicious readers of antient hiſtory will can- 
didly think as I do, that if a law of regal ſucceſ- 
ſion by the fole right of ſeniority be found in this 
antient Celto-Schythian nation of the Vandalic 
people, it will not only be eſteemed an honoura- 
ble confirmation, but alſo a particular explication 
and proof of the original nature, as well of the 

| Schytho- 


(a) Ecce Afrorum et Carthaginienſium fidem! tutius 
quondam Apoſtolis paganas urbes licuit intrare . . Et 
miramur ſi nunc Barbaros illi perferunt, cnm videamus 
quod ſanQi viri Barbaros pertulerint. Juſtus et Domi- 
aus, eſt juſtum judicium ſuum, de Gub. lib. 8. cap. 5. 
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Schytho-Iberian, as of the Iriſh or Scoto-Iberian 
conftitution of regal or princely ſucceſſion, through 
a ſeries of elders deſcending from the ſame roy- 
al ſtock. OD 
After theſe preambles which I have judged 
neceſſary for reaſons now made very perceivable 
to the reader, I proceed to lay down in the words 
of Procopius, an author of unexceptionable credit 
on this occaſion, the law of regal ſucceſſion ob- 
ſerved by the Vandalic nation, according as he 


found it explained in the laſt will and teſtament of 


their king Geſericus, that unjuſt conqueror of 


the Imperial province of Africa (5). This hiſto- 


rian, whom we may regard as an ocular witneſs of 
moſt of the facts and feats of the Vandalic war, 
ſets forth in the cleareſt light, that the fundamen- 
tal and conſtitutional laws of the African empire, 
founded by Geſeric, as enacted and explained in 


his 


A conqueſt is eſteemed juſt, according to the laws 
of nations, when made by one independent ſovereign up- 
on another, who had been the aggreſſor, whether by open 
hoſtilities, or by public inſults which might be offered to 
him or his ſubjects, and affecting in any manner the dig - 
nity of his crown, or the public happineſs of his people in 
any matter, wherein the crown or people had a juſt right; 
provided always, that ſatisfaction had been previouſly de- 
manded by the aggrieved party, and poſitively denied by 
the offender ; this laſt condition is particularly neceſſary 
for juſtifying the effuſion of human blood of either fide. 
If no conqueſt can be eſteemed juſt without the conditions 
now laid down, let the reader of Roman hiſtory take a re- 
view of the different conqueits made by the Romans in 
proſecution of their aggrandizing ſcheme, and then let 
him conſider within what diſtance of the walls of Rome, 
thoſe principles of the law of nature and nations may ob- 
lige him to fix the limits of their juſt acquiſitions, 
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his own ſolemn teſtament, expreſsly imported, 
that after the death of his eldeſt ſon Honoric the 
right of ſucceſſion to the throne ſhould at all times 
be veſted in the eldeſt prince of all thoſe, who de- 
ſcended in a male line from him the ſaid Geſeric, 
as the common ſtock of the family, without re- 
gard either to the rank or order of the lines, or to 


the proximity of degree, which the ſucceſſor may 


ſtand in, relatively to the laſt preceding king (a), 
accordingly, after the death of Honoric, his ſon 
Ilderic was laid aſide, and the ſceptre came into 
the hands of Gundamund, (who was the ſon of 
Genſo, one of Geſeric's ſons) the ſaid Gunda- 
mund having then the right of ſeniority, which 
gave him the firſt rank amongſt all the deſcen- 
dants of Geſeric; extincto Honorico, in manus 
Gundamundi, cujus pater Genſo, filius Generici 
fuerat, ſceptrum Vandalicum devenit ætatis jure, 
quæ in Geſerici ſtirpe principem ei locum dabat. 


Procop. 


(a) Haud diu ſu perſtes Gizericus, grandævus, deceſſit, 


condito teſtamento: quo, præter alia multa, illud Vanda- 


lis mandavit, ut Regnum Vandalicum ei ſemper obveni- 
ret, qui per virilem ſtirpem recta ſerie propinquitatis Gi- 
zericum ipſum attingens, cognatos ſuos ætate præcurreret. 
Igitur Gizericus, cum a capta Carthagine annos 39 Van- 


dalis 1 fato, uti diximus, functus eſt. Procop. 


de bell. Vandal. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
Regnum Geſericus filiorum maximo Honorico reliquit ; 
annis demum octo Vandalis dominatus, morbo oppetiit 
. extinto Honorico, in manus Gundamundi, cujus 


pater Genſo, filius Geſerici fuerat, ſceptrum Vandalicum 


devenit atis jure, quz in Geſerici ſtirpe principem ei lo- 
cum dabat ; provecto ad medium anno regni duodecimo, 
implicitus morbo è vita deceſſit; habenas regni capeſſit 
Thraſamundus ipſius frater . Thraſamundus, poſtquam 
Vandalis annis viginti ſeptem imperaſſet, diem ſupremum 


abut. Procop. ibid. cap. 8. 
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Procop. ibid. cap. 8. Thraſamund, who was 
Gundamund's brother, ſucceeded him by the ſame 
eight of ſeniarity; provecto ad medium anno reg- 
ni duodecimo, Gundamundus implicitus morbo e 
vita deceſſit, et habenas regni capeſſit Thraſa- 
mundus ipſius frater. Procop, ibid. After Thraſa- 
mund, Iſderic the fon of Honoric, being in his 
turn the eldeft prince of his family, ſucceeded to 
the crown, after his two couſingermans now men- 
tioned ; in regnum ſucceſſit Ildericus Honorici 
filius, ac Geſerici Nepos. During the reign of 
Ilderic, a prince of the ſame blood, called Gelli- 
mar, ſon of Gelarid, Who was the ſon of Genſo, 
ſon of Geſeric, being the next in age to the reign- 
ing king Iideric, was conſequently known and 
conſidered as Tawft or preſumptive ſucceſſor (). 
This conſideration and light he was held in, both 
encouraged and enabled him to form a party and 
ſtrong faction in his favour; by the means of 
which he not only depoſed and confined Ilderic, 
but alſo committed the greateſt cruelties towards 
all his friends : a circumſtance which greatly fa- 
voured the emperor juſtinian in the war, by which 
he both ſoon put an end to Gellimar's uſurpation, 
and deftroyed the Vandalic empire in Africa. 
When we have compared the Vandalic manner of 
regal Tuccemmon, as now deſcribed, with the Ta- 
niſtical 


(4) Tn regnum ſucceſſit Idericus Honorici filius ac Geſe- 
rici Nepus . . . quidam è Geſerici ſtirpe, Gellimar Ge- 
laradi filius, Gen Ne pos, pronepos Generici, jam 
randis natu uno precedente Ilderico, ideo ad regnum, ut 
cxiſimabatur, propediem perventurus . . . ita domina- 


tum occupat Gellimar, et Ildericum ſeptem annos regno 
potitum cum Hoamere ejuſque fratre Evagea 1 in cuſtodiam 
tradit. Ibid. c. 9. 
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niſtical law of ſucceffion in the old Iriſh kingdoms 
and principalities, wherein the eldeſt brother was 
often ſucceeded by a younger, and this latter by 
a nephew; and he again by a couſin- german or 
other collateral, before the firſt brother's ſon was 
qualified to ſucceed by right of ſeniority, theread- 
er Will then be enabled to judge, if a perfect re- 
ſemblance or rather an exact uniformity be not 
found between the one and the other, as well as 
between the abuſes, to which both the Vandalic 
and the Iriſh conſtitutions have, and muſt have 
given room by very natural conſequences. Ovum 
non eſt ovo ſimilius. 

By this plain account of Procopius we ſee with 
full evidence, that no room has been left for any 
kind of election to interfere in the regal ſucceſſion 
of Giſeric's deſcendants according to the tenour 
of his laſt teſtamentary act; by which it literally 
appears, that amongſt all his defcendants through 
a ſeries of male lineage, the precedency or ſupe- 

riority of age was conſtitutionally to determine at 
all times the right of ſucceſſion to the Vandalic 
throne. Ut Regnum Vandalicum ei ſemper ob- 
veniret, qui per virilem ſtirpem recta ſerie Geſeri- 
cum attingens Cognatos ſuos atute prterurreret. 
This was litterally and identically the Iriſh conſti- 
tutional law of regal ſucceflion, according to its 
primitive inſtitution and meaning; as it manifeſt- 
ly appears by that antient axiom of national law 
we find expreſſed in the word Sn/earcabt Fedfoige : 
an expreſſion, which though conſiſting but of two 
ſubſtantive nouns, hasthe energy of comprehend- 
ing the whole meaning __ the following Latin 
ſentence 
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ſentence and definition of the Iriſh law of regal 
ſucceſſion, viz. Rex regiæ ſucceſſionis apud Hiber- 
nos ea eſt, ut Regnum ſeu ſupremum dominum 
ei ſemper obveniat, qui a primo regiz familiz 
-patre et Regni fundatore per virilem ſtirpem con- 


tinua ſerie deſcendens, cognatos ſuos ejuſdem 


ſanguinis et cognominis ætate antecedit ; in Eng- 
liſh : the law of regal ſucceſſion amongſt the an- 


tient Iriſh was, that the ſupreme power and 
* dominion ſhould at all times devolve to him, 
« who being deſcended through an uninterrupted 
« ſeries of male anceſtors from the common ſtock 
and firſt founder of the family, preceded in age 
© all his kinſmen of the fame name and blood.” 
Every Iriſhman, who is ſkilled in the antient 
Celto-Ibernian dialect of the country, will ac- 
knowledge, that the two Iriſh words above ex- 
preſſed, comprehended the whole import of the 
Iriſh law of ſucceſſion, . according to the above de- 
finition in the full extent and meaning of all its 
words; Sim/earacht, ſignifies not only Elderſbip or 
Semority, but alſo Chieftamſhip, Superiority, or ſu- 
premacy of power, command and dominion over 
a particular family together with all its people and 
properties; and the word Fraſog which ſignifies 
Beard, being added in the genitive caſe to Sin- 
ſearacit, means that ſuch a ſupremacy is due to 
the Eldefi-beard, that is to ſay, to the eldeſt man 
of the whole family or kindred deſcending from 
the ſame ſtock ; and inaſmuch as amongſt the old 
Iriſh, nobody was ever counted a member, nor 
could be admitted as chief of any family, with- 
out being deſcended through a ſeries of male an- 
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ceſtors from the founder and ſtock of the whole 


name and progeny; it was of plain and neceſſary 


_ conſequence; that the chief muſt be of the ſame 
name and blood with all the reſt of his kinſmen 


of the ſame family; it is therefore manifeſt, that 


the two Iriſh words above written very obviouſly 
comprehended the whole meaning of the preced- 
ing definition, expreſſed as it is in ſo many dif- | 


ferent words, 

If the Salic law had been as litterally clear and 
explicit in that article which regarded the regal 
ſucceſſion amongſt the Franks, as the Iriſh and 
Vandalic conſtitutions have been by determin- 
ing, as above explained, that beſides the condi- 
tion of ſeniority, that of being a male, who was 
deſcended from the common ſtock by a ſeries of 
male anceſtors, was abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a right of ſucceeding to the crown; it 
would have prevented that horrid and long con- 


tinued effuſion of Chriſtian blood, which was oc - 


caſioned by the famous conteſt between Edward 
HId of England, and Philip de Valois of France 
after the death of Charles le Bel: when the ſaid 
Edward pretended to. the right of ſucceſſion, as 
being the ſon of the deceaſed king's ſiſter, Iſabelle 
of France, and conſequently nearer in blood than 
Philip de Valois, who was but a coufin-german, 
a paternal uncle's ſon to the ſaid king, Con- 
fronted with the text of clear and litteral evidence 
concerning the fundamental law of regal ſucceſ- 
ſion in the French monarch, ſuch as that of the 
plain words in which the Iriſh and Vandals have 
delivered their own reſpective laws of the ſame 


nature ; 
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-naturez Edward would not in the face of all Eu- 
rope any longer inſiſt, as he did, upon pretend- 
ing, that a right of ſucceſſion could have been de- 
rived to him from his grand father through the 
perſon of his mother. But as the Salic law con- 
tained no text, by which Edward the third's claim 
may with any evidence appear to be ill ground- 
ed, it was very natural, that he and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould perſiſt in the ſame claim, without acknow- 
ledging any ſuperior judge, who could have a 
right to interpret that law to their prejudice, eſpe- 
. cially, as Edward the third, though a feodal ſub- | 
Ject of the French monarchy, did not think pro- 4 
per to ſubmit to the judgment of the twelve peers { 
- of France on that point. { 
_ . Theoderic the firſt, king of the Oftrogoths in { 
C 
£ 
k 


Italy, by the teſtamentary diſpofal he made of 
his crown in the year 526, gave much a-clearer Þ 
interpretation than ever was given by the Franks, 
of the original intent and nature of the regal aw il ti 
of male ſueceſſion amongſt the different people b 
of the Germanic nations. That great monarch t! 
had no male iſſue of his own body, nor any other w 
natural heirs of his crown, ſurviving at the end of tt 
his days, than two grandſons, one by his ſecond pl 
daughter; by name Theodegotha, who was mar- di 
ried to Alaric the ſecond king of the Viſigoths; 
and the other by his third daughter, the celebrat- la- 
ed and unfortunate Amala ſontha, with her firſt Þ pc 
 hufband Eutharic Cillica of the ſame fatnily and no 
ſtoek of the Amaleans; another grandſon by his | of 
. eldeſt daughter Oſtrogotha, and her huſband tal 
Sigiſmund king of the Burgundians, had been] he 
unnaturally 
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unnaturally put to death by his father three years 


before that of Theodoric; this I only obſerve 


by the bye; for this Burgundian prince, had he 
even ſurvived his grandfather, could have no 
right or chance to ſucceed to the Oſtrogothic 
crown, as we ſhall fee by the following teſtament- 
ary act of old Theodoric ; this monarch, agree- 
ably to the fundamental maxims of government 
and law of ſucceſſion, primitively eſtabliſhed in 
his own and probably in every other royal family 


of the Germanic nations, preſented at the end of 


his days to his nobles and people his grandſon 
Athalric as his lawful ſucceflor ; not as being the 
ſon of his daughter Amalaſontha, but as a de- 


ſcendant through a male line from the common 


ſtock of the family by his father Eutharic; ex- 
cluding at the fame time Amalric, his other 
grandſon by his elder daughter and by Alaric 
king of the Viſigoths, as being of a different na- 


tion and ſtock called that of the Baltes; though 
both were only two ſeparated tribes of one and 


the fame Gotho-Vandalic people; the French 
writers ſeem to be very little apprehenſive, that 
the law of male-ſucceſhon has been better ex- 
plained in the ſtatutes and maxims of ſo many 

different nations, than it was in the Salic law. 
Before I have done with Geſeric's teſtamentary 
law of Regal ſucceſſion to be obſerved by his 
poſterity in the African monarchy I ſhall take 
notice that it is not to be imagined that a prince 
of his capacity and experience, would have under- 
taken to eſtabliſh ſuch a law in his kingdom, if 
he had not known it to be agreeable to the ſpirit 
| 2 and 
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and manners of the Vandalic people, as having 
been of antient inſtitution in their nation ; though 
perhaps either partly neglected, or abuſively prac- 
tiſed during the courſe of their adventurous emi- 
grations out of the country of their origin. Ge- 
ſerte, who muſt have had his turn in the ſove- 


reignty either by virtue of that law, or by uſurp- 


ing ſome other man's right derived from a ſuperi- 
or ſeniority, might in all likelihood have made 
no other change in the primitive diſpoſition and 
courſe of the ſaid law, than that of laying aſide 


for the future all his collaterals and their poſterity 


and limiting the right of alternate ſucceſſion to 


his own deſcendants, according as their ſeniority 
ſhould by the courſe of nature reſpectively entitle 
them to ſucceed to the crown; and this new diſ- 
poſition he might indeed have judged himſelf 
juſtly qualified to make in favour of his own poſ- 
terity, as he was the founder of the kingdom he 


committed to their care and government. If that 


monarch had introduced a new and unprecedented 
law of regal ſucceſſion in the Vandalic nation, 
accuſtomed as thoſe people were to a great ſhare of 
liberty, as well as to tumultuous riſings and blood- 
ſhed, it could not be expected, that they would 
have ſo peaceably ſubmitted and reconciled them- 
ſelves to it as they did for fo conſiderable a time 
after Geſeric's death; and the reſpectful acquieſ- 
cence of Geſeric's poſterity to the diſpoſition of 
that law, is particularly remarkable in Ilderic, 
who notwithſtanding his quality of being the 
direct heir of Geſeric by his eldeſt ſon Honoric, 
acted without complaint or diſturbance for almoſt 

| forty 
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forty years during the reigns of his two couſin- 
germans; before his degree of ſeniority entitled 
him to ſucceed. I ſhall add, that if Procopius 
had found any thing of extraordinary ſingularity 
or novelty in that law, it is not likely, that ſo judi- 
cious a writer would have paſled it as he did, 
withcut ſome animadverſions. Nor is it very 
likely, that Geſeric would have even imagined 
ſuch a law, as either expedient or practicable in 
his days; if he had not received it from his an- 
ceſtors, as being agreeable to the primitive maxims 
and practice of their nation. Neither would Pro- 
copius have aſſured us in the ſame hiſtory, that 
all the Gothic tribes together with the Vandals 


obſerved the ſame laws and cuſtoms (a) as well 


as they ſpoke the ſame language, and were all of 
a like manly ſtature and fair complexion, if he 
had found any thing ſingular in the Vandalic law 
of ſucceſſion, that may render it obſervably diffe- 


rent from that of the other tribes of thoſe north- 


ern people. 

Abuſes indeed and various infringements of 
the primitive law of ſucceſſion are very obſerva- 
ble both amongſt the earlieſt ſucceſſor of Alaric I. 
Viſigothic king; and conqueror of Rome in the 

2 2 year 


(a) Plurimæ quidem fuere ſuperioribus temporibus hodi- 
eque ſunt nationes Gothice, ſed inter illas Gothi, Vandali, 
Viſigothi et Gepides cum numero, tum dignitate præſtant 
GE Kos vocabulis quidem, ut dictum eſt, nulla vero pre- 
terea re inter ſe differunt. Cutis omnibus candida, flava 
Cæſaries, corpus procerum, facies liberalis, exdem leges, 
eadem ſacra, Ariana ſcilicet, una demum lingua quam 
Gothicam appellant, ita ut ad unam uniĩverſi gentem per- 
tinuiſſe quondam, ac ſuorum deinde ducum diſeretos no- 
minibus fuiſſe exiſtimem. Procop. Bell. Vand. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
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year 409, and among thoſe of Athalric the grand- 
ſon of the above Theodoric, firft king of the 
Oftrogoths in Italy. Vitiges was tumultuouſly ſet 
up as a ſucceſſor of Theodat, Amalaſontha's ſe- 
cond huſband, to whom, it ſeems, he had been 
either maſter of the horſe, or captain of his 
guards. Nor is it known, that he belonged in 
any reſpect to the royal family of the Oſt rogoth's; 
the ſame thing in all likelihood may we ſay of his 
twoſucceffors Evaricand T otilla, whobeingchoſen 
in a like manner by the Oſtrogoths, during their 
deſperate wars againſt Juſtinian's twoablegenerals, 
' Bellifarius and Narſes, had in ſuch circumſtances 
no need of any other quality or title to the ſove- 
reign power, than that of being brave warriors, 
and ſkilful commanders of their national troops. 
And as to the ſucceſſors of Alaric, firſt king of 
the Viſigoths, we find plain marks of violence and 
party-bufineſs in the courſe of their ſucceſſions. 
In Proſper's chronicle we ſee, that Ataulphus, the 
immediate ſucceſſor of Alaric, was murdered at 
Barcelona by ſome of his people in the year 415 (5), 
and that Sigeric, who was ſet on the throne after 
him (as Iſidore of Seville informs us Hiſt. Goth. 
P. 614,) together with other pretenders, were 
_ "diſpatched after the ſame violent manner by 
Wallia, who was ſucceeded by Theodoric I. in 

the year 419; the manner of whoſe ſucceſſion I 
find no mention of, nor by what right he became 

- . ſovereign commander of the Viſigothic nation 
1 8 after 


(6 Ataulphus a quodam ſuorum vulneratus interiit, reg- 
numque ejus Wellia peremptis, qui idem cupere intellige- 


bantur invaſit. Proſp. faſt. ad an. 415. 
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after the ſaid Wallia; it may not ſeem unlikely, 
that during the unſettled ft ate of thoſe Barbarian 
adventurers of the Germanic nations, they might 
have judged it more expedient to obſerve that 
antient maxim of the old Germans, Duces ex 
Virtute ſumunt, (as remarked by Tacitus de 
Morib. Germ. Num. 7.) by contenting themſelves 
with being under the guidance and command 
of able captains, veſted with all neceſſary power, 


without minding in ſuch circumſtances that other 


maxim, reges ex nobilitate, mentioned in the ſame 


place ; and by which it appears that the Germans 


were antiently accuſtomed and limited to receive 
their kings out of particular families of noble or 


princely diſtinction in their reſpective nations; 


while their general captains, or chief commanders 
wanted no other qualification or title, than their 
own merit and abilities in military affairs. By the 
Iberian conſtitution above explained it would ſeem, 
that that antient nation, wherein their chief gene- 


rals ſucceeded as regularly as their kings, looked 


upon the office of chief commander of the army 
as almoſt of equal neceſſity with the ſovereign 
authority of their monarchs; according to the 
ſame maxim the Gothic tribes during their unſet- 
tled and alarming ſtate, might have judged, that 
able captains veſted with ſupreme military power, 
were more ſuitable to their circumſtances than no- 
minal kings taken out of one particular family, 


eſpecially, while they had no ſettled kingdoms, 
which may give them a real title to the regal. 


dignity. And thoſe German nations were the 


more free to chuſe this expedient, as they were 


not 
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not limited to any particular family for the choice 


of their chief captains, as the Iberians were by 


their national law, which obliged them to receive 
their chief commanders out of the royal family. 
For the further ſatisfaction of ſuch readers of 
iden hiſtory as might have received impreſſions 
of prejudice againſt the law of ſenior- ſucceſſion 
either from Sir ſohn Davis, or any other writer; 
before I come to the concluſion of this chapter, 
I ſhall make a ſhort reſearch into the French and 
Anglo-Saxon hiſtories, after ſome Veſtigia of the 


ſame antient law, which I apprehend may be very 
plainly found in both one and the other of thoſe. 


two German nations, as well as amongſt their 
countrymen the Vandals. I ſhall begin with the 
Franks, and by a ſhort reſearch into the earlieſt 
monuments of their hiſtory, ſhall fairly examine if 
the right of ſeniority appears to have been any 


way regarded or obſerved in the courſe and man- 


ner of their regal ſucceſſion. In this enquiry 1 
have reaſon to promiſe myſelf ſome light frem 
the nature and motives of the horrid conduct of 
Clovis king of the Salian Franks towards his 
neareſt collateral kinſmen of the ſame blood, who 


were at the ſame time kings of different tribes of 


Franks reſpectively, all independent of each other, 


as well as of Clovis, and yet were cut off by him 


one after another in the moſt unnatural and treach- 
ereus manner, I ſhall firſt give the reader a con- 
trated view of this bloody ſcene, and then point 
out the motives and views of its actor, as ihey 
ſhall naturally preſent themſelves from the very 
facts, — as they are related in hiſtory. 
5 Gregory 
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Gregory of Tours informs us (a) in a full and 
circumſtantial detail, that as ſoon as Clovis had 
extended his conqueſts, and thereby became more 

werful than any of the other kings of his nation, 


he beſtowed all his time and attention upon the 


ſanguinary taſk of ſlaughtering and exterminating 
the ſeveral princes of his own blood, and then 
poſſeſſing himſelf of their reſpective kingdoms, 


He began with Sigibert king of the Ripuarian 


Franks, who was the moſt conſiderable amongſt 
them, and whoſe ſon Cloderic was wicked enough 


to perpetrate the horrid murder of his father, at the 
ſhameful inſtigation of king Clovis, who had re- 
duced him with promiſes of concurrence to procue 
him the ſucceſſion of the Ripuarian Crown: but 
by a juſt judgment it ſoon appeared, that it was 
not for himſelf the unhappy parricide had vacated 
his father's throne. Clovis being ſpeedily in- 
formed of Sigibert's cataſtrophe, ſent off two of 
his blood hounds towards Cloderic under the pre. 


tended character of his agents or ambaſſadors for 


treating with him concerning their com mon inte- 
reſt, who purſuant to their inſtructions loſt no 
time in diſpatching away that ill-fated prince after 
his father; what one of them effected by daſhing 


out his brains with a ſtroke of a battle-ax, while 


he ſtopped over a cheſt in which his father had 
hoarded up a large quantity of gold coin. Thoſe 
two Ripuarian princes being brought to this tragi- 
cal end by the contrivance of Clovis, he loſt no 
time in aſſembling their ſubjects; and was ſuc- 


ceſsful 


(a) Greg. Turon. lib. 2. c. 40, 41, 42. 
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ceſsful enough to perſuade them, that he was no 


way acceſſary to that murder, alledging among 
other reaſons for his anftifiention, that it was quite 


unnatural he ſhould have been guilty of ſo horrid 


an act as that of ſpilling the blood of his own 


neareſt kinſmen. 
Clovis made ſuch an impreſſion on the minds of 


In a word, the aſſeverations of 


the Ripuarians, that they accepted the offer he 


made them of his on perſon for their ſovereign : 


and - conſequently proclaimed him king by the 


ceremony of lifting him up on the large buckler 


according to the cuftom of their nation. 
Cararic another prince of the ſame family and 
king of a tribe of Franks, who, according to the 


judgment of Abbot Dubos, inhabited the countries 


comprehended between Bologne, St. Omer, and 


8 with their environs, was the next that fell 
victim to the ambition of Clovis; who firſt de- 


poſed, tonſured, and obliged himſelf and his ſon 
to become eecleſiaſtics, the former a prieſt and the 
latter a deacon; and afterwards put them both 
to death, without reſpeQing the ſacred character 


they were veſted with. After this ſacrilegious exe- 


cution, the ſame Clovis fell upon Ragnacarius king 
of Cambray, another near kinſman and prince of 
his blood; whoſe ſubjects being bribed, or rather 
being baſely lured by Clovis with deceitful pre- 


ſents Per brazen bracelets lightly waſhed over with 


gold, moſt treacherouſly betrayed their king and 
brother Ricarius, and after having. tied faſt 
their hands behind their backs, preſented them to 


the bloody minded Clovis, who did not ſcorn to 


become their executioner, diſpatching them in that 
ET. | | 3 
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ſame poſture each with one huge ſtroke of his mi- 
litary hatchet ſunk deep into their brains. Thoſe 
two unhappy princes had a brother called Regno- 
mer, who was king of another tribe of Franks 
inhabiting the province of Maine, and whom 
Clovis very ſpeedily brought to the ſame tragical 
end with his brothers and kinſmen above mention- 
ed. Gregory of Tours very plainly gives us to 
underftand, that Clovis had cut off (a) many 
other princes, who were likewiſe of his neareſt 
kinſmen of the ſame royal family; and adds, that 
after acting out that bloody ſcene, he affected in 
his familiar ſpeeches to bemoan his own unhappy 
. lituation in being deprived of ſo many faithful 
friends and allies, from whom, according to the 
ties of blood, he may naturally expect aſſiſtance 
againſt his enemies in time of need: but all this, 
ſays that hiſtorian, was but mere fiction and deceit, 
calculated for. decoying into his murdering gins 
by hopes of ſecurity ſome other remains of his 
kinſmen, who till then had eſcaped his ſanguinary 
purſuits, We ſhall find notwithſtanding, that 


ſome princes of the ſame blood ſurvived Clovis, 


and ftill exiſted in the time of his immediate ſuc- 
ceſlors. 


(a) Interfectiſque multis Regibus et parentibus ſuis primis 
de quibus Zelum habebat, ne ei regnum auferrent, regnum 
ſuum per totas Gallias dilatavit : tamen congregatis ſuis 
quadam vice dixiſſe fertur de Parentibus quos ipſe perdi- 
derat: væ mihi qui tanquam peregrinus inter exteros re- 
manſi, et non habeo de parentibus, ſi mihi venerit adver- 
ſitas, qui poſſit aliquid adjuvare. Sed hoc non de morte 
horum condolens, ſed dolo dicebat. Greg. Tur. hiſt. lib. 


2. cap. 
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Now with regard to the views of Clovis in his 
horrid and unnatural conduct towards all his col- 
lateral kinſmen ; it is very evident, that their im- 
mediate object was his own aggrandizement by 


the enlargement of dominion and encreaſe of 


power: and this he plainly compaſſed by having 
cut off all the other reigning princes of his fami- 
ly. But that Clovis had other views regarding 
futurity and the intereſt of his own poſterity, ap- 
pears equally evident from the above-mentioned 
circumſtance of his jealouſy and uneaſineſs of 
mind at finding that ſome of his collaterals of the 


' ſame family had eſcaped his bloody purſuits, and 
ſtill ſurvived the maſſacre of the unhappy kings 


and princes, whoſe names I have recited as they 
are recorded by our author. To underſtand the 
nature of theſe remote views of Clovis, and the 
cauſe of his jealous apprehenſions with regard to 
his ſurviving kinſmen, we muſt firſt lay down and 
conſider ſome few principles and maxims, which 
were of conſtitutional force and national obſerv- 
ance, amongſt the Franks, according to the beſt 
accounts we have of their antient cuſtoms and 
manners, ſince their firſt ſettlement in Gaul. | 

The firſt, that the Franks in general, divided 


as they were into different tribes, acknowledged 


but one royal family, out of which each tribe of 


them was furniſhed with a king. This maxim of 


adhering to one particular royal family ſeems to 
have been obſerved by their German nations, 
while the whole aggregate of their tribes con- 
tinued to form but one national body or confede- 
racy : for whenever it happened, that they had 

entirely 
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entirely ſeparated ſn as to have formed themſelves 
into different nations; in that caſe, they alſo had 
their different royal families, in which the regal 
ſucceſſion was perpetuated whether by mere electi- 
on or otherwiſe. This ſeems very apparent from 
the above cited account of the diſpoſition made by 
Theodaric, the firſt Oftrogothic king of Italy 
with regard to the ſucceſſion of his crown, to 
which he preferred his grandſon Athalaric, as be- 
ing the ſon of an Oſtrogothic prince by his ſecond 
daughter, before Amalaric his other grandſon, 
becauſe his father was a Viſigoth, tho? his mother 
was his eldeſt daughter and natural heireſs; that 
all the Franks, however ſeparated into different 


tribes, acknowledged but one royal family out of 
which they received their kings, appears to be an 


undoubted matter of fact by the above tragical 
relation of Gregory of Tours, who obſerves in 
ſeveral places, that all and every one of thoſe 
Francic kings, who had been murdered by Clovis, 
were his own neareſt kinſmen of the ſame blood ; 

what he himſelf even affected to mention as often 
as the occaſion offered, eſpecially for promoting 


his own ends. In another paſſage of the ſame 


author anterior to his account of that bloody ſcene 
which was acted by Clovis, he expreisly mentions 
this national maxim of the Franks having but 
one royal family : and adds, that the ſame ſhould 
further appear in the 38 by the hiſtory of the 
ſaid king's * (a). 


Another 


(a) Tradunt enim multi eoſdem, Francos, de Pannonia 


fuiſſe digreſſos. Et primum quidem litora Rheni amnis 


incoluiſſe: 
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Another maxim of national law among the 
Franks was, that in their ſeveral tribes and co- 
lonies a popular election always interfered in keep- 
ing up the regal ſucceſſion by filling the throne of 
ſupreme command. It is what Gregory of Tours 
plainly expreſſes in the above cited words, juxta 
pagos vel civitates reges Crinitos ſuper ſe creaviſſe. 
At thoſe electing aſſemblies, the particular choice 
made of the elected prince was ſignified not only 
by loud acclamations, but by a general beat of 
bucklers inſtead of drums, according to the cuſ- 


tom of all the Germans (a). And the inaugura- 


tion was performed on the ſpot by raiſing the 
elected king upon a large ſhield in ſight of the 
whole aſſembly, as appears by the above cited ex- 
ample of Clovis, when the Ripuarian Franks 
choſe him as their fovereign king, after ſignifying 


their conſent and approbation in the above- men- 


tioned manner by a general reſound both of their 
voices and bucklers (5). This fame ceremony of 
regal inauguration was obſerved in like manner by 
the Goths, as may be particularly ſeen in Caſ- 
fiodore's account of Vitiges ſucceſſor of Theodat, 


the huſband of the unfortunate Amalaſontha. 


A third 


incoluifſe : dehinc ttanſacto Rheno, Tongriam tranſmeaſſe : 
ibique juxta pagos vel civitates Reges crinitos ſuper ſe cre- 
aviſſe, de prima, et ut ita dicam, nobiliori ſuorum familia. 
Quod poſtea probatum victoriæ Clodovechi tradidere, idque 
in ſequenti digerimus. Greg. Tur. hiſt. lib. 2. c. 9. 

(a) Si diſplicuit ſententia, fremitn aſpernantur; fin pla- 
cuit, frameas concutiunt ; honoratiſſimum Aſſenſus genus 
eſt armis laudare. Tacit. de Morib. Germ. cap. 11. 

(b) At illi iſta audientes, plaudentes tam palmis quam 
2 cum clypeo erectum ſuper ſe Regem £conſtituunt. 
Greg. Tur, hift. lib. 2. cap. 40. 
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A third national maxim of the Franks was, 
that in chuſing their kings, they ſhewed no parti- 
cular regard to any right that may be claimed 
either by the firſt-born of the ſeveral branches of 
their royal family, or by the direct heir of the laſt 
reigning prince, unleſs he were otherwiſe well qua- 
lified ; and that maturity of age joined with mili- 
tary experience and perſonal merit in any prince of 
the regal ſtock, whatever line or branch he may 
be of, were the qualifications and conditjons that 
determined their choice, as being pre- requiſites of 
indiſpenſable neceſſity in the perſons of all com- 
manders of military ſtates, ſuch as thoſe of the 


Francic tribes, who were generally engaged either 


in a defenſive or offenſive war with their neigh- 
bours, and whoſe king ſeldom diſpenſed them- 
ſelves from marching againſt the enemies at the 
head of their own forces. That the Franks al- 
lowed no particular right or privilege to the firſt 
born or direct heir in the order of lines and birth, 


amongſt the ſeveral princes of the royal family, | 


we ſhall find demonſtrable from plain matter of 
fact, when we come to treat of the ſucceſſion of 
the ſons of Clovis, and their deſcendants. Nay, 
from ſeveral hiſtorical facts, I think we may find 
room to doubt, whether it was the general ſenſe of 
the Franks after the time of Clovis, and during 
the firſt and ſecond race of their kings, that the 
reputed heirs of the crown ſhould be allowed any 
right either of power or property, beyond what 
may be called merely preſumptive or expectative, 
before they came to ſuch maturity of age as may 


naturally qualify them for exerciſing the functions 
of 
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family (H). Mezaray is of opinion, that Meroveus 
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of the regal dignity. Of this national maxim of 
the Franks, we ſhall find very plain veſtiges in 


their hiſtory, traced down even as late as the be- 


ginning of the fifteenth century. 

As to the maxim of allowing no particular 
right to the ſon or natural heir of the laſt reigning 
king, the real obſervance of it amongſt the pri- 
mitive Franks may, I think; be inferred with a 
good ſhare of evidence from the mannner in which 
we find the regal ſucceſſion carried on fromClodion 
the firſt king of that nation, who made a perma- 


nent ſettlement in Gaul down to Clodowic or 


Clovis who was his third ſucceſſor, and the firſt 


founder of the French monarchy. Clodion after 


his firſt ſettlement at Diſpargum (a caſtle near 
Tongeren, or Aduatuca Tongrorum, as is ſup- 
poſed) ſurpriſed and poſſeſſed himſelf of Tournay 
and Cambray (a) towards the year 445, according 
to the computation of Sirmondus and Petavius. 
(e) Meroveus ſucceeded Clodion towards the 
year 448, according to Profper's Chronicle : and 
as to this ſucceſſor's lineal deſcent, ſo far are we 
from being grounded to think him iſſued from 
Clodion, that by the expreſſion of Gregory of 
Tours, we are left in a doubt, whether he was even 
of the ſame particular line or branch of the royal 


was 


| (d) Greg. Tur. hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 9. Geſt. Franc. cap. 5. 
Ducheſne, tom. 1. p. 699. Vit. Rem, Duch. Po. 1. p. 5 24. 
le) Sirmondus in notis ad Sidonium. 
Cf) Petavius Rat. temp. lib. 6. 
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was the guardian of Clodion's two ſons, whoſe 
names he ſuppoſes to be Clodobaud and Clodomir. 
As to the opinion of ſome writers, that Meroveus 


was that young prince, ſon of a king of the 


Franks, whom Priſcus Rhetor (g) mentions to 
have ſeen at Rome towards the year 450, from 


whence they conclude, that he was the ſon of king 


Clodion, the inconſiſtency of it is plainly de- 


monſtrated by Abbot Dubos, vol. ii. p. 86. 


Now with regard to the ſecond ſucceſſor of 
Clodion, who was Childeric the ſon of Meroveus, 
the farſt account we have of his life is, that the 
Franks, who were his father's ſubjects, baniſhed 
him out of their territories for the exceſs of his 
debaucheries: and that far from allowing him any 


inherent right of ſucceſſion, as being the ſon of 


their laſt king, they elected Egidius the Roman 
military commander of Gaul (2) as their ſole king 
and ſovereign ; who continued to reign over them, 
even after Childeric was recalled, and reigned al- 
ways in good underſtanding with him according to 
the ſame hiſtorian, who plainly gives us to under- 
ſtand, that they fought in concert with each other 
againſt the Viſigoths and the Saxons, the latter 


being commanded by their Adoagrius, near Or- 


leans in the year 464 (1). And for further evi- 
dence that the Franks, who were ſubjects of Clo- 
dion and Meroveus, choſe their Kings without any 


regard 


(s) Priſcus in Excerp. legat. p. 36. 

V Denique Franci hoc ejecto, Egidium illum quem ſupe 
rius Magiſtrum militum a Republica miſſum diximus, fibi 
unanimiter in Regem adſciſcunt. Greg. Tur. hiſt. lib. 2. c. 11. 

() Greg. Tur, hiſt. lib, 2. cap. 18. vid. Abbot Dubos, 
vol. 2. p. 312. | 
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| regard to the particular heirs or iſſue of they laſt 


reigning kings, we have ſeen in the above hiſtory 


of Clodowic's murdering extirpation of all his 


neareſt couſins, that in his time, Ragnacarius, one 
of thoſe unfortunate princes, was king of Cam- 
bray, a part of Clodion's conqueſts, as Cararic was 
of another part; neither of the two being the 
ſon of either Clodion or Meroveus; while Chil- 
deric the ſon of the latter was only king of Tour- 


nay, a ſmall ſhare of the ſaid conqueſts of Clodion, 
and which was likewiſe the only inheritance, or 


rather the military benefice of Clovis in the be- 
ginning of his reign, as ſhall hereafter be more 
particularly obſerved. 
Through the clear medium of the tive 
national maxims of the Franks, we may plainly 
diſcern all thoſe views and motives of Clovis, 
which regarded futurity in his horrid and unna- 
tural plan of cutting off all his collateral Kinſmen 
of the royal family. That ambitious king wanted 
to enſure the ſucceſſion of his crown and dominions 
to his ou n ſons and their deſcendants. From his 
knowledge of the general maxims and laws of the 
Franks, as above explained, he was well con- 
vinced that every prince of the ſame blood, what- 
ever line or branch he may be of, had as good a 
chance and expectative right to the ſaid ſucceſſion, 
as his own ſons or their offspring. He foreſaw 
that in the ſame manner, and by the ſame law 
that the. conqueſts or acquiſition of Clodion and 
Meroveus were divided between ſeveral collatera] 
kinſmen of the ſame family without allowing any 
particular or excluſive right to the ſons or natura 
heits 
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heirs of thoſe two kings; ſo may his new acqui- 
ſitions be diſpoſed of after his death, in favour of 
ſuch princes as the ſeveral tribes of Franks whom 
he had brought under his Yubjettion, might judge 
moſt deſerving of their reſpective crowns and go- 
vernments, without allowing of any prior right 
that his ſons may claim from the merit of their 
father's conqueſts. Clovis was like iſe ſenſible, 
that if he ſhould happen to die before all bis ſons 
had arrived at the maturity of age that was re- 
quired in ſovereign commanders according to the 
national law of the Franks; any of them that 
were found deficient in that ref pect could not have 
the leaft chance to ſucceed him in any ſhare of his 


conqueſts in quality of a king, while there re- 


mained any other prince of the royal family, who 


by his age and military experience had been qua- 


lified to exerciſe the functions of the ſupreme 


command. 


It was to remove thoſe ſeveral cauſes of danger 
and uncertainty with regard to the future ſtate of 
his ſons, that Clovis conceived, and almoſt com- 
pleatly executed the horrid deſign of cutting off 
all thoſe of his kinſmen, from whom and their 
offspring he had room to apprehend an oppoſition 
not only to his own aggrandizement, but alſo to 
the future eſtabliſhment and regal ſucceſſion of his 
ſons and poſterity. Clovis however had not long 
enjoyed the dominions and treaſures of his mur- 
dered kinſmen, when he was called to an account 
before the great judge in the 45th year of his age, 
juſt after he had. finiſhed that bloody work, as ap- 
pears by the Punt words of Gregory of Tours, 

Aa at 
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at the cloſe of his hiſtorical recital of that trage- 
dy (a); but as to what that ambitious king had 


promiſed himſelf from that violent expedient in 


favour of his ſons; it had indeed ſo far its deſired 
effect with regard to them, that they were thereby 
left at full liberty to poſſeſs themſelves of all their 
father's dominions, which they divided between 
them with common conſent and without controul, 
at leaſt without any eſſectual oppoſition at that 
time from thoſe weak remains of the royal family, 
who had eſcaped the general maſſacre. 

Another circumſtance was indeed very particu- 


larly conducive to the peaceable ſettlement of the 


ſons of Clovis, as it had been likewiſe moſt effec- 
tually favourable to himſelf in all his undertakings 
for the enlargement of his dominions. The 
circumſtance I point at, was the intereſt, which 
the biſhops, and all the orthodox Chriſtians of 
Gaul had in oppoſing ſome powerful barrier to the 
progreſs of the arms and oppreſſions both of the 
Burgundians and the Viſigoths, whoſe kings were 
not only zealous votaries and defenders of the 
Arian hereſy, but alſo profeſſed and violent ene- 
mies of all the true believers of the divinity of 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Evarix or Euric the 
Viſigothic monarch, murderer of his own brother 
and predeceſſor Theoderic the Second, and for 


ſome time a cotemporary of Clovis in the begin- 


ning of his reign, ſhewed himſelf the moſt ſanguine 
of 


(a) His tranſactis, apud Pariſios obiit. . . migravit autem 
poſt Vogladenſe bellum anno quinto : fueruntque omnes 
dies regni ejus _—_ anni; tas tota quadraginta quin- 
ur. Iib. 2, cap. 43. 


que annt. Greg. 
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of all others in carrying on the antichriſtian work 
of cruelly perſecuting the Catholics in general, 
« The inferior clergy he committed to cloſe con- 
© finement ; of the biſhops he exiled many, and 
% put others to death; thoſe of the laity who 
*+* diftinguiſhed themſelves in oppoſing the pro- 
** oreſs of his hereſy, he ordered to be be- 
headed; and for ſupprefling all Catholic 
© communion of public prayers, he nailed 
* up the churches and all places of divine 
„ worſhip (b).” I only tranſlate the words of 
Gregory of Tours: An earlier writer than Gre- 
gory, I mean the celebrated Sidonius Apollinaris 
biſhop of Clairmont in Auvergne, one of our 
moſt noted Chriſtian poets, in a letter he writes 
about the year 475, to Baſilius ſuppoſed to be the 
biſhop of Aix, concerning thoſe perſecutions of 
Evarix, eſpecially againſt the Catholic biſhops, 
after obſerving to his friends that that king ſhewed 
himſelf not more intent upon enlarging his domi- 
nions, than propagating his hereſy upon the ruins 
of the Catholic religion in thoſe countries, wherein 
he had eſtabliſhed his military command, con- 
cludes with this remark, that upon the whole of 
his conduct it would ſeem doubtful, whether he 
ſhould rather be conſidered as the king of his 
nation, than as the chief of his ſea. A ſharp 
but juſt reflection worthy of the great Apollinaris, 
A a 2 and 


(5) Hujus tempore Evarix Rex Gothorum excedens 
truncabat paſſim perverſitati ſuæ non conſentientes. Cleri- 
cos carceribus ſubigebat. Sacerdotes vero, (Epiſcopos ſc.) 
alios dabat exilio, alios gladio trucidabat : Nam et ipſos 
ſacrorum templorum aditus ſpinis juſſerat obſerari. Greg. 
Tur. hiſt. lib. 2. c. 25. 
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and not leſs. becoming his Chriſtian zeal as a 


biſhop, than his judgment and experience as a 
ſtateſman v. Happy for both the temporal and 
ſpiritual peace of mankind in our days, that the 


kings of the preſent age are ſo well adviſed and 


inſtructed by the hiſtory of paſt times, as to ſhew 
themſelves much more ambitious of the character 
of juſt and wiſe rulers, than that of either pro- 
pagating their own religion, or perſecuting the 
followers of any other, were it even of the lateſt 


growth. — — 
But to return to Clovis and the views of the 


orthodox Chriſtians of Gaul with regard to him, 
that prince, who ſucceeded his father at the time 
thoſe Viſigothic and Burgundian kings were thus 
carrying on their perſecutions againſt the catholics, 


was but a mere Pagan in point of religion, free in 


the mean time from all diſpoſitions of quarrelling 
with the Chriſtians on the ſcore of their religion, 
while his heatheniſh prieſts were equally remote 
from forming any claim or pretenſions to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the Catholic churches or their 
revenues; which was far from being the caſe of 
the Arian clergy. Thoſe were ſtrong motives for 
the orthodox Chriſtians of Gaul to favour the 
progreſs of Clodowic's arms, and to facilitate in 


all reſpects the encreaſe of his power, whereby he 


may be able'to ballance, if not check that of the 
perſecuting 


* Sidonius was the ſon of a Prætorian Prefect of Gaul, 
under the emperor Honorius; he was made Prefect or go- 
vernor of Rome by the emperor Athemius, who after- 
wards created him a Patrician, and was ſubſequently em- 
ployed upon different exabaſkes of great importance. 
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perſecuting kings abovementioned. But beſide this 
motive, the Catholic clergy muſt likewiſe have 
conſidered and foreſeen, that Clovis being but a 
ſimple and unprejudiced Heathen, may be more 


_ eaſily converted to the orthodox faith of Chriſt, 


than thoſe Arian kings hardened and obſtinate as 
they were in their hereſy, and violently prejudiced 
at the ſame time againſt the Catholics. Subſe- 
quent events proved the wiſdom and ſound judg- 
ment of the Catholic clergy on this occaſion, 
Clovis became a convert to the orthodox faith; 

and Gundeband the Burgundian king, notwith- 
ſtanding the confuſion he had received at ſeeing 
ſome of his ableſt divines convinced and converted 


by the conference of biſhops, which he agreed to 


be held at Lyons in his preſence, (a) remained 
obdurate to the end of his life : though being at 
laſt convinced of the errors of Arianiſm, he offer- 
ed to abjure it in a private manner ; but a public 
abjuration being inſiſted on by Avitus the biſhop 
of Vienne on the Rhone, that unhappy king died 
in his hereſy and fins, Antiochus-like, againſt the 


light of truth, the inward conviction of his mind, 


and the preſſing dictates of his conſcience (b). 
Abbot Dubos, after explaining and letting forth 
in a very advantageous light thoſe views and ex- 
pectations of the Catholics of Gaul with regard 
to Clovis, confidently infers from the tenor of a 
letter, which Remigius biſhop of Rheims wrote to 
that prince ſoon after his acceſſion (as that author 
thinks) 


(4) Collatio Epiſcop. coram ** Gundebando in oper. 
1 


65 Greg. ur. Hiſt. lib. 2. 
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thinks) ta the throne of the Salian Franks eſta- 
bliſhed at Tournay, that the biſhops and chief 


citizens of thoſe provinces of Gaul which were 


ſtill faithfully obedient to the Roman empire, took 
upon them to inveſt Clovis with the dignity of 


Magiſter Militum, or chief commander of the 


Roman army in the ſaid provinces: aſſuring them- 


ſelves, as it may be ſuppoſed, that the oriental 
emperor Zenon, when informed of the preſſing 
exigencies of their affairs, would approve and 
ratify that meaſure, as they had judged it of ex- 
treme neceſſity both for their own ſafety and the 


intereſt of the Catholic religion. But how ſhall 


we reconcile this inference in all its circumſtances 
with the plain context of that letter, and eſpecially 
with its preamble, wherein the writer grounds his 


congratulatory compliment to Clovis upon a bare 


report? Remigius, who for the ſanctity of his life 
as well as the luſtre and antiquity of his ſee, was 
univerſally reſpected in his time, as if he had been 
properly the chief or primate of all the biſhops 
of Gaul, could not but have had ſurer information 
than that of mere rumour or hearſay of what 
may regard the military dignity Clovis is ſuppoſed 
to have been inveſted with, if it really had been 
conferred on him either by the biſhops and chief 
citizens of thoſe obeying provinces of Gaul for 
the intereſt of their religion, or by the emperor 
Zenon at their recommendation and requeſt , the 
biſhop of Rheims being the moſt eminent of all 
thoſe prelates, and not leſs intereſted in that or 
any other meaſure of common concern, muſt 


doubtleſs have heen conſulted by them upon ſuch 
"> ue 
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an occaſion: at leaſt, neither their own reſolution 


in favour of Clovis, nor their negociation with the 
emperor to the ſame end, could have eſcaped the 


knowledge of Remigius, whoſe penetration and 


judgment was equal to his zeal for the Catholic 
cauſe, and conſequently for promoting every mea- 
ſure that may tend to its proſperity. 

The obvious and natural ſenſe of that letter 
imports indeed, that Remigius makes his compli- 
ments to Clovis upon the common report of his 
having taken in hand the adminiſtration of the 
military charge, which was attached to his benefice 
conſiſting of the city of Tournay and its annexed 
territories ; and gives him at the ſame time very 
ſalutary advices for his juſt and ſucceſsful conduct 
in that adminiſtration; ſuch as in the firſt place to 
take care, that his ſaid military benefice ſhould not 
be defiled with exactions; and in the next, to 
honour and reſpect the biſhops of his diſtricts, 
aſſuring him, that while he kept in good under- 
ſtanding and harmony with the Catholic prelates, 
he may promiſe himſelf all ſorts of facilities and 
ſucceſs in the execution of his office. The reader 
is to take notice, that thoſe military benefices, as 
it hath been obſerved in the preceding chapter, 
were granted by the Roman emperors as the ſti- 


pend or pay of the ſoldiery, and their com- 


manders; and the ſeveral nations and tribes of 


barbarians, who in the declining ſtate of the em. 
pire were employed as auxiliary troops during the 
fourth and fifth centuries, had certain territories 
aſſigned to them astheir military benefices, wherein 
though at firſt they had only the right of receiving 

| | a part 
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a part of the ſtate-revenues, and the fruits of 
ſome lands as the hire of their ſervice, without 
the leaſt power or part in the civil adminiſtration, 
they uſurped by degrees both the civil and the 
military power, and thus aſſuming at laſt all the 
rights of ſovereignty, erected themſelves as ab- 
ſolute and independent kings : what ſoon occa- 
ſioned the utter ſubverſion of the occidental em- 
Pire. 

During the courſe of theſe gradual uſurpations 
upon the rights of that declining ſtate; when any 
tribe of thoſe barbarians inſatiably deGrous as 
they were of enlarging their quarters, ſurpriſed 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome neighbouring 

s or cities occupied by Roman troops, the 
weak and embarraſſed emperors generally found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of patiently bearing 
with thoſe inſults and ſuffering ſuch uſurped poſ- 
ſeſſions to paſs under the name of military bene- 
fices, aſſigned to thoſe rapacious mercenaries: thus 
contenting themſelves with the bare form of ſav- 
ing appearances. It was doubtleſs in this ſenſe, 
and agreeably to this form, that Remigius in his 


letter to Clovis, calls his ſettlements in and about 


the city of Tournay by the name of his military 
benefice under the Roman emperor ; tho' he well 
knew at the ſame time, that they had been illegally 
acquired by Clodion, who had forcibly poſſeſſed 
himſelf of that city and i its territories, even in an 
open hoſtile manner. 


The chiefs of thoſe barbarian tribes having 


thus uſurped all ſupreme power over the Roman 


citizens of the diſtricts or n which paſſed 


under 
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under the name of their military benefice, while 
they alſo aſſumed the right of commanding ſuch 
of the Roman ſoldiery as happened to have been 
| poſted within their adjacent quarters, made it 
their particular buſineſs at the ſame time to re- 
concile the commanders of thoſe ſame Roman 
citizens and ſoldiers to their reſpective perſons 
and government ; judging ſuch a conduct towards 
them to be highly expedient for their own perſona] 
intereſt, as it enſured them their favour and con- 
currence in time of need toward maintaining them- 
ſelves in the ſupreme command of their reſpective 
tribes; the candidates or preſumptive ſucceſſors 
obſerved in hke manner an obliging behaviour 


towards the Roman citizens and ſoldiery for their 


own future intereſt ; and thoſe intereſted views 
of the Barbarian chiefs ſerved to alleviate in ſome 


meaſure the weight and barbarity of their yoke. 


All the judicious readers of the hiſtories of thoſe 
barbarian wars and uſurpations on the Roman 
empire, will find the preceding remarks plainly 
grounded upon hiſtorical facts. 

But to return to the congratulating letter of 
Remigius to Clovis or Clodouric. I think it per- 
tinent to the ſubject in hand to obſerve, that as 
the ſaid letter preſerves no date, ſo I find nothing 
in the obſervations made thereupon by Abbot 
Dubos, from which I may well aſſure myſelf of 
its having been written to that prince ſo ſoon after 
his father's death, or while he was of ſo mature 
an age as is ſuppoſed by that learned writer ; if no 
numerical error has crept into that paſſage of 
Gregory of Tours hiſtory, wherein he ſets down 


the 
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the years of Clodowic's reign, and his age at the 
time of his death, aſſigning thirty te the former, 
and forty-five to the latter; it follows indeed, 


that he had begun to reign at the age of fifteen. 


This if we ſuppoſe as a matter of fact, and grant 
at the ſame time that the adminiſtration attributed 
to Clovis in Remigius's letter, was really exerciſed 
by Hypſo very ſoon after his father's death, as it 
is pretended by the above named writer; it 
would plainly follow, that the national maxim of 
the Franks, requiring maturity of age for the ad- 
miniſtration of regal power or ſovereign military 


command, was either diſpenſed with, or violated in 


favour of Clovis, or elſe, that the reality of ſuch a 
maxim has been ſuppoſed without ſufficient foun- 
dation. As to the rea] obſervance of ſuch a 
national maxim amongſt the Franks, it is what 
I hope I ſhall! produce ſuch further proofs of in 
the ſequel, as may give full ſatisfaction to the im. 

tial reader; nor is there any ſort of neceſſity 
to admit of the ſuppoſition founded upon the 
letter of Remigius, inaſmuch as it bears no date, 
as I have already obſerved. In a word, if the 


military adminiſtration attributed to Clovis by the 


venerable biſhop of Rheims was of a regal or 
ſovereign nature in any ſenſe or reſpect, as it really 
muſt have been with regard to the Franks of his 


own tribe and military benefice ; far from having 


any grounds to ſuppoſe, that that prince was in- 
veſted with it, at leaſt with the approbation of his 
own national ſubjects, before he came to a ſufficient 
maturity, we have rather the moſt cogent reaſons 


to ſuppoſe the contrary. 


As 
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As to the number of years aſſigned by Gregory 
of Tours to the reign of Clovis at the time of 
his death, which being deducted out of his whole 
age, would have fixed its beginning immediately 
after his fifteenth year; that hiſtorian, if the com- 
putation attributed to him be free from error, 
muſt have ſuppoſed, according to the common 
notion, that Clovis began to reign as ſoon as his 
father had reſigned his laſt breath: in the ſame 
manner that the reigns of the ſubſequent kings of 
France were computed from the deceaſe of their 
immediate predeceſſors: though it is very certain, 
that until the time of Charles the fifth, or * . 
that of his ſon Charles the ſixth in the year 1403, 


none of them can be ſaid to have reigned effectu- 


ally, until they hadattained the twenty- ſecond year 
of their age, as ſhall hereafter be explained and 
proved. At the ſame time I cannot but conceive 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion of ſome error having crept into 
Gregory's ſuppoſed account of the years of Clo- 
dowic's reign, and his age at the time of his death ; 

becauſe I cannot ſee, how it may be reaſonably 
reconciled with an undoubted hiſtorical fact, 
which is related by the ſame author in that very 
part of his hiſtory. After mentioning the death 
of Clodowic, and the partition which his four ſons 
made between them of all his dominions, he in- 
forms us, that Thiery otherwiſe Theodoric, had 
then a ſon called Theodebert, who was already of 
ſuch a maturity of age, as rendered him capable 
of ſerving the ſtate (a). And what confirms this 


character of that young prince, our ſaid hiſtorian 


relating the immediate conſequences of Clodowic's 
death 


(a) Greg. Tur. Hiſt. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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death (an event, which muſt naturally have en. 


couraged the neighbouring powers to invade the 
Franco-Gallic dominions) ſets forth, that Cochi- 
Hachis king of the Danes, having made a deſcent 
an the coaſts of Theodoric's kingdom at the 
head of all his forces, tranſported from Denmark 
in a very numerous fleet, the latter loſt no time in 
marching away a powerful and well provided body 
of land-forces under the command of his ſon 
Theodebert, ordering at the ſame time his fleet to 
ſteer towards the invaded coaſt, to be commanded 


by the ſame prince at the place of ation. Theo- 


debertus proved himſelf worthy of ſo important 
2 command, he not only defeated, but kilied the 
Daniſh king at the head of his land-forces ; he 


then embarked, engaged, beat, and diſperſed the 


Daniſh fleet, brought back, and reſtored to the 
owners all the ſpoils which had been carried off by 
thoſe piratical invaders, and returned * 
victorious both by ſea and land. 

Now as to the age of Theodebertus at the 
time he atchieved this glorious exploit, which Ab- 
bot Dubos refers to the year g 12, if Clovis was 
but forty-five years old, when he died a few 
months before in the year 511, we muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſe, that his grandſon Theodebertuscould 
not then have ſurpaſſed the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of his age; and by allowing that prince even 
this ſmall number of years, when he gave thoſe 
ſignal proofs of his military capacity, Theodoric 
cannot be allowed more than fifteen years when he 


begat Theodebert, nor conſequently could Clovis 


be of a more mature age, when he had Theodoric. 
Now 
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Now that Theodoric would have committed an 
expedition of ſo much importance as the repelling 
a formidable invaſion to the conduct of a youth 
of only fourteen. or fifteen years of age, ſeems to 
me a ſuppoſition that cannot be reconciled with 
the maxims of common prudence, much leſs with 
thoſe of ſtate-government, even had that young 
commander been aſſiſted by experienced officers. 
Being veſted with the ſupreme command over 


thoſe officers, the flights of youth might have led 


him to direct their operations in ſuch a manner as 
might be attended with woeful conſequences. I 
muſt therefore conclude, that Theodebertus was 
of a more mature age, when he was entruſted 


with that important command, and conſequently, 


that his grandfather Clodowic muſt have been of 
a more advanced age, than that of forty-five at 
the time of his death, which happened but a few 
months before this exploit of Theodebertus. As 
to the reſt, the latter ſuppoſition, which is a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the former, I mean that of 
Clovis and Theodoric becoming fathers each at 


the age of fifteen at molt, is remarkably repug- 


nant to the national cuſtoms and manners of the 
Germans; whoſe long continence is ſo particularly 
taken notice of by Cæſar and Tacitus, that among 
the young folks of that nation, the former ob- 
ſerves, it was looked upon as the greateſt ſcandal 
and diſhonour to any man to know womankind 
before the age of twenty. And the latter re- 
marks in general of the whole nation, that both 
their men and women obſerved ſtrict continence 


to a very mature age. Of the advantages of 
which 
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which maxim thoſe writers have given us a 


moſt natural and beautiful explication. For 


the ſeveral reaſons now alledged, I cannot but 
ſuſpect an error in the computation of the age 
aſſigned to Clovis at the time of his death, and 
conſequently of that which he is ſtinted to at his 
acceſſion to the ſovereign command, ſuppoſing his 
reign to be of thirty years. 

But however ſhort or lang Clodowic's reign and 
age may have been at the time of his death; 
certain it is, that his four fons, unrivaled as they 


were left through their father's general maſſacre 


of all his collateral kinſmen of any note or power, 
divided his dominions between them, without 
controul or oppoſition, according to the expreſs 
accounts of Gregory of Tours and Agathias. 
And here it is to be obſerved, that we find one 
material part of the old conſtitution both of the 
Franks and other Germanic nations very plainly 
and remarkably preſerved by the ſons of Clovis 
in the partition they made of their father's domi- 
nions: I mean the law of Male-Gavel by the 
rule of exact equality of ſnares, as amongſt the 
old Iriſh. Both Gregory of Tours and Agathias 
are very expreſs as to this rule of equality in the 
partition made by the ſons of Clovis. And we 
find in Gregory's account of the Burgundian 


- princes, that the four ſons of Gunderic, viz. Gun- 


debandus, Godegiſillus, Gundemarus, and Chil- 
pericus divided their father's Gong and riches 


between them according to the ſame rule of equa- 
ty. In like manner was the kingdom of Theo- 


baldus grandſon of Theodoric fon of Clovis 
divided 
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divided between his two grand-uncles, Gildebertus 
and Clotharius, in the year 555. And ſo was that 
of Caribertus, eldeft ſon of the ſaid Clotharius, 
ſhared equally between his three brothers in 566. 
Thus alſo had Theodebertus the ſon of Theo- 
doric, and his two uncles Childebertus and Clo- 
tharius divided the kingdom of Burgundy after 
the defeat and death of its king Gundemar in the 
year 534. From all which inſtances we may con- 
clude, that this law of equal Gavel was a conſti- 
tutional maxim common to all the tribes'of thoſe 
Germanic nations. | 

This national uſage of gaveling the domi- 
nions of the French crown between the ſons or 


co-heirs of the laſt poſſeſſor, has been conſtantly 


obſerved during the firſt and ſecond race of their 
kings, and that without any particular regard 
to the firſt born or direct heir beyond the 


reſt of the brothers or co- partners. Hence 


it is, that the learned and judicious author of the 
late chronological abridgment of the French 
hiſtory obſerves (a), that during the courſe of 
thoſe races of the French kings, the crown was 
enjoyed by the deſcendants of Clovis and Pepin in 
their reſpective times, according to the law of 


equal partition, and without allowing any particu... 


ar right or preference to the firſt born or direct 
heir. In the partition or gavel made between the 


ſons | 


(a) Pendant toute la premiere race, la Couronne fut por. 
tee par les Deſcendans de Clovis, a la verite ſans droit d 
aineſſe et avec partage: elle fut poſſedeè de meme ſous la 
deuxieme race par les Enfans de Pepin, &c. Abreg. 
Chron. p. 41. Edit. 4. 
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ſons of Clovis, I find another remarkable cireum- 
ſtance, in which it exactly agrees with the antient 
Tifp cuſtom of Gavel-kind ; which is, that Theo- 
doric, who, according to all the French hiſtorians, 
Audigier alone excepted, was but a natural ſon of 
the ſaid Clovis by a concubine, had notwithſtand- 
ing an equal ſhare of his father's inheritance 
with his brothers the lawful ſons of that king by 
his virtuous wife Clotilda. 

From this agreement and uniformity between 


| the antient Franks and the old Iriſh in that one 


point of the. law of regal ſucceſſion, which con- 
ſiſted in the male gavel or partition by an equality 


of ſhares, I think it may reaſonably be preſumed, 
that the primitive conſtitution of the Franks was 


not eſſentially different from that of the 7b in 
the other principal part of the ſaid law, according 


to which, maturity of age was indiſpenſably re- 


quired for ſucceeding to the regal power and dig- 
nity: conſequent to which maxim the direct de- 
ſcendants and heirs of royal families in Ireland 
were frequently excluded from the regal ſucceſſion 
for the want of ſufficient age, while their uncles 
or other collateral kinſmen, being ſeniors, filled the 
throne, and ſwayed the ſceptre during life, re- 
ſerving to ſuch direct deſcendants only the bare 
chance of ſucceeding afterwards by virtue of their 
ſemority. Now if we can produce inſtances well 
warranted in hiſtory of ſome direct heirs of the 


crown of France, during the firſt and ſecond race 


of their kings, being either excluded from the 
ſucceſſion, or poſtponed to their collateral kinſmen 
for want of ſufficient maturity of age; and can 

| ſhew 
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ſhew that even during the third race, when the 
direct hereditary ſucceſſion became more firmly 
eſtabliſhed, certain plain marks and veſtiges, {till 
remaining in the French conſtitution of the ſame 
ancient maxim, whereby maturity of age was 
eſteemed an eſſential qualification, and made a 
condition abſolutely required for the exerciſe of 
regal power ; it is to be hoped, the reader will 
not think us quite unſucceſsful in this particular 
enquiry into French antiquities. 

The firſt plain inſtance I meet with in hiſtory 
of a direct heir of the French crown being ex- 


dcluded from the ſucceſſion on account of immatu- 


rity of age happened in the year 673, when Do- 
nald or Daniel the only ſon and heir of Chil- 
deric II. was laid aſide, while Thieric III. his un- 
cle by the father, ſucceeded to the throne, and 
reigned during life as ſole king of all the French 
dominions. This example is exactly parallel to 
the Taniſtic manner of regal ſucceſſion in Ireland, 
where one brother was frequently ſucceeded by 


another, while the ſon and heir of the elder bro- 
ther Kh: predeceſſor in the throne was quite ex- 


cluded, or at leaſt poſtponed to his uncle who 
reigned as abſolute king, in right of his ſeniority, 

The ſecond inſtance of ſuch an excluſion I find 
in the perſon of Thiery of Chelles, only ſon and 
heir of Dagobert III. who died about the year 
718, when that voung prince was laid aſide for 
want of ſufficient age, and the above Daniel came 
in for his turn in the regal ſucceſſion, which he 
enjoyed during life under the name of Childeric II. 
B b and 
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and was ſucceeded by the above Thieric of 
Chelles. 

In the year 884, among the kings of the ſe- 
cond race, a third plain example of ſuch an ex- 
cluſion from the throne for want of age, is re- 
markably obſervable in the perſon of Charles Ill. 
fon and only remaining heir of king Louis le 


Begue, after the death of his two brothers 


Louis III. and Carloman, when the ſaid Charles 
was excluded the throne of France by his kinſ- 


man Charles le Gros, emperor of Germany, under 


the ſole pretext of his want of ſufficient age. 
The ſame pretext was ſtill alledged againſt that 
unhappy prince after the death of Charles le Gros, 
whom his nephew Arnoldus, a baſtard ſon of his 
brother the emperor Carloman, ſucceeded in the 
Imperial throne, while the French crown was 
uſurped by Eudes, ſon of Robert le Fort, the 
ſtock of all the kings of the third race. 

Now as to this laſt race of the kings of F rance, 
though we find the hereditary ſucceſſion regularly 
carried on from Hugh Capet, down to our own 
days, and no inſtance of utter excluſion given to 
the direct heirs of the crown, by appointing any 


other prince to reign as king, in caſe of immatu- 


rity of years in the rightful heir; yet we can 
diſcover plain veſtiges of the old maxim of re- 
quiring ſufficient age as an eſſential condition for 
the exerciſe of regal power till very diſcernably 
to be traced in the French conſtitution as far 

down as the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
To ſet thoſe veſtigia in their due light, we have 


only to lay down the following propoſitions im- 


porting 
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porting certain hiſtorical facts of unconteſtable 


truth and authority, The firſt, that maturity of 
age Was always looked upon by the French na- 
tion as a condition fo eſſentially neceſſary for ex- 
erciſing the regal power and functions, that be- 
fore the above epoch, the heirs of the crown 
were never inaugurated, proclaimed, ſtiled, or 
reputed kings, nor entruſted with the actual ad- 
miniſtration of the kingdom, until they entered 
the twenty-ſecond year of their age, which was 
the term of their minority. The ſecond, that 
during this long minority of the heir of the 
crown, one of his neareſt relations of the ſame 


blood being of a mature age, and preferably, 
whoever was the next in ſucceſſion, always claim- 


ed the right of being regent and adminiſtrator 
of the kingdom with regal authority; and ac- 
cordingly, adminiſtred and governed abſolutely 
in his own name, and not in the name of the 
minor, ſealing all acts with his own ſeal of arms 


after the manner of all ſovereign princes, and 


diſpoſing of all the royal revenues or converting 


them to his own uſe according to his will and 
pleaſure. Of the truth and reality of theſe 


maxims and uſages of the French nation, the 
reader may fully ſatisfy bimfelf by conſulting the 
above cited chronological abridgement in the 
reigns of Charles the fifth, and Charles the ſixth, 
and under the years 1374 and 1403 : as alſo, 
Abbot Dubos, vol. iv. p. 80, 81, 82. 
refer to the judgment of the reader, if theſe 
very maxims alone, were there no other concur- 
ring inſtances to be found in the French antiqui- 


ties, may not juſtly be regarded as ſo many plain 
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and expreſſive veſtiges of the old conſtitution of 
Senior-Succeſhon. By the firſt of theſe national 


maxims we ſee, that maturity of age was abſo- 


lately required for the exerciſe of regal power 
and authority in the French nation, and Abbot 
Dubos obſerves, vol. iii. p. 427, that this parti- 
cular uſage of the Franks was as ancient as the 
monarchy. It appears by the ſecond maxim, that 
it was by the right of ſeniority and proximity of 
blood that the regent or actual ſovereign governor 
of the kingdom exerciſed all regal power and 
functions in his own name, and to his own bene- 
fit: ſo that both the ſovereignty and the kingdom 
may. be looked upon as his ſole property during 
the non-age of the direct heir and ſucceſſor. 
Whence it is -very manifeſt, that between the 
French regents who, in effect and reality, were 
abſolute kings during their incumbency, and thoſe 
Iriſh, Vandalic, and Iberian kings, who ſucceed- 
ed by right of ſeniority, there was no other eſ- 
ſential difference, than that the latter were abſo- 
lutely independent ſovereigns during life, and not 


removeable at any time by their preſumptive ſuc- 


cefſor ; whereas the regal power of the former 
was to expire, as ſoon as the direct heir had at- 
tained to the twenty-ſecond year of his age. 
Theſe were the maxims of public right with re- 
gard to the regal ſucceſſion in the French mo- 
narchy, until - the time of Charles the fifth, by 
whoſe edict of the year 1374, the minority of 
the ſucceſſors and heirs of the crown, was to ter- 
minate at the fourteenth year of their age, which 


but 
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but without any effect; nor did Charles the fifth's 


ordonnance meet with much better ſucceſs in fa- 
vour of his ſon, but the latter, who was the un- 
happy Charles the ſixth, not only confirmed his 
father's edi& regarding the minority, but alſo 


ordained, that at whatever nonage the heir of 
the crown ſhould happen to be, at the time of 


© his predeceſſor's demiſe, he ſhould be immedi- 
| © ately crowned, proclaimed, ſtiled and reputed 
* king of France, and that the kingdom ſhould 


be governed by him and in his name by his 


* neareſt kinſmen of the royal blood during his 


minority. By the verbal diſpoſition of this law 


it plainly appears, that the heirs of the crown of 
France were not ſtiled nor reputed kings even af- 


ter the demiſe of their predeceſſors, before they 


came to a due maturity of age, until this edict 
took place, whereby the laſt venerable remains of 


the old conſtitution of ſenior ſucceſſion were en- 
tirely annihilated in France ſoon after the begin- 


ning of the fifteenth century. 


The author of the Chronological Abridgment, 


animadverting upon the uſage, according to which 
the French regents governed in their own name, 
and ſealed all the acts with their proper ſeal, 
thinks it was founded upon a notion, that the king 
was not really king, until he had been ſolemnly 
crowned, which ceremony was never performed, 
until he became of age. This author miſtook 
the real and original cauſe and foundation of the 
ſaid uſage, for the merely apparent and vulgarly 
ſuppoſed. The national maxim of the Franks, 
which required, that their princes ſhould have 

attained 
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attained to full maturity of age, before they were 
veſted with the regal power. and dignity, was 
much of a more ancient date than the ceremony 
of crowning them at their inauguration. In the 
above account of their national cuſtoms and pub- 
lic uſages we have obſerved, that the inauguration 
of their kings was performed by the fole ceremony 
of raiſing up the royal candidate upon a large 
ſhield or buckler, and proclaiming him king or 


ſovereign commander, with the general acclama- 


tion of the army and multitude, as above ex- 


plained. The Gothic nations uſed no other cere- 


mony at inaugurating their kings, as we have 
always obſerved. Leovigildus, who was the 
ſeventeenth of the Viſigothic kings of Spain, is 
ſaid to be the firſt, that added the regal crown to 
the reſt of his regalia towards the end of the 
bxth century. But that he required the ceremony 
of coronation at his acceſſion to the throne, is the 
more to be doubted, as ' it is not obſerved even 
in our own days by the kings of that monarchy. 
Nor does it appear from any ſolid proofs, that any 
of the Merovingian kings of France were either 
anointed or crowned at their inauguration, not- 
withſtanding the ſtory of the holy oy1-cruit of 


St. Remigius, which is abundantly refuted by 


many writers, and even denied by Roderic 
O'Flaherty (a): who has likewiſe obſerved and 
proved from good authorities, that Pepin was the 


firſt king of France, who uſed the ceremony of 


regal unction and coronation, which he received 
atthe hands of St. Winifred, otherwiſe Bonifacius, 
arch-biſhop of Mentz, in the year 752. The 
ſame 

(a) Ogyg. P. 51, 52 
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ſame king Pepin, and his two ſons, Charles (af- * 


terwards called Charlemagne) and Carloman, 
were anointed and crowned kings of the Franks, 
by Pope Stephen III. as appears by his own 
letter to Regino, which is recited by Baronius, 
and referred to the year 754. And when the ſaid 
Charles became emperor, he was anointed and 
crowned a ſecond time by Pope Leo III. as hath 
been recorded by ſeveral authors; in ſhort, thoſe 
Carlovingian princes were the firſt of all the kings 
of France, that uſed the ceremony of regal unc- 
tion and coronation, 

It being therefore an undeniable fact, that the 
kings of the firſt race never uſed the ceremony 
of regal coronation and unction, and yet were 


not the leſs reſpected and acknowledged as real 


and lawful kings, as ſoon as they arrived at ſuch 
a maturity of age as qualified them to be inaugu- 
rated in the old uſual manner, and entruſted 
with the ſovereign power and adminiſtration of 


the kingdom, it follows by a plain and neceſlary 


conſequence that the right enjoyed by the regents, 
was neither founded upon, nor derived from any 
ſuch origin as the ſuppoſed notion, that the heirs 
of the crown ſhould not be held as real kings, 
until they had been ſolemnly anointed and crown- 
ed. In a word, during the firſt race of the kings 
of France, whenever the preſumptive ſucceſſor 
and heir of the crown happened to be under age, 
at the time of the demiſe of his predeceſſor, the 
adminiſtration of the kingdom was committed to 
a regent, who goyerned ſovereignly and abſo- 
lutely 1 in his own name, during the minority, and 

his 
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his right was: ſolidly grounded, as it naturally re- 


ſulted from the old national maxim of the Franks, 
whereby maturity of age was made a previous 
condition and qualification abſolutely neceſſary for 
being either veſted with the right or entruſted 


with the exerciſe of regal power. Hence it is, 


that in primitive times, the heirs of the crown of 
France, while minors, being under a temporary 


diſqualification to be either inveſted with the regal 


dignity, or entruſted with the exerciſe of ſove- 


reign power, it became neceſſary, that this pow- 


er, together with the whole adminiſtration of the 
kingdom, ſhould be lodged in the hands of a ca- 
pable perſon, who governed abſolutely and ſove- 
reignly in his own name, until the direct heir 
ſhould have attained to the due maturity of age. 
The hereditary prince having attained this ne- 


ceſſary term of years, he was inaugurated and 


enthroned, as being then eſteemed capable of ex- 
erciſing the functions of the regal dignity. The 


antient Franks judged it inconfiſtent not only with 
their national maxims, but alſo with the reaſon of 
things, to inaugurate and proclaim king a perſon, 

who through the immaturity of his years and ſenſe 
muſt naturally be incapable of governing the ſtate 
and commanding its forces : of diſcharging 1 in a 
word ſuch duties and functions, as in thoſe days 


were neceſſarily annexed to the regal office, and 


indiſpenſably to be performed by the king in his 


Proper perſon. And as the capacity of executing 


thoſe regal functions was the natural product of 
years and maturity of age; ſo the general opini- 
on mentioned by the author of the abridgment, 

that 
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that the king was not really king, until he had 
been inaugurated in the due time and manner, 
did not flow from a mere groundleſs notion, as 
he ſeems to think, but rather from a ſolid princi- 
ple grounded in the law of nature and reaſon of 
things, That author muſt therefore have com- 
mitted another miſtake, in imputing to the de- 
ſigned contrivance of the regents, that the coro- 
nation of the heirs of the crown was deferred for 
ſo long a time as the twenty-ſecond year of their 
age, or as late as they otherwiſe could ; thus 
turning to their own advantage, as he plainly 
thinks, the above mentioned notion, that thoſe 
princes were not really kings, until they had re. 
ceived ſolemn coronation in the uſual manner. 
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Of the State-laws of fubſidies, tributes, and fiſcal 


-  rgghts antiently obſerved by the Iriſh kings, end their 


 fabordinate princes, and flates reſpectively. 


'T uns? laws of ſubſidies, tributes and regal 
nghts, are ſet forth in an antient book called 
Teablur na Gceart, or the book of rights formerly 

inſerted in the old records called Leabhar Clin da 
Lb, and attributed io Benan, Benin or Benig- 
nus, who was diſciple and ſucceſſor of St. Pa- 
trick. 

All readers of antient hiſtory will readily agree, 
that the primitive cuſtoms of nations, regarding 
ſuch ſtate- rights as are here underſtood, may be 
juſtly eſteemed a good foundation for forming a 
rational judgment concerning their reſpeCtive ori- 
gin and antiquity. In weighing this matter, not 
only the conſtitutional mode of eſtabliſhing and 
_ exacting thoſe public rights, that regard ſubſidies, 
tributes and ſtate revenues; but alſo the very 
nature or quality of the goods or effects, in which 
they were acquitted and complied with, is duly 
to be conſidered. The Roman manner of impo- 
ſing and exacting tributes and other public reve- 
nues, was not very different from that, which the 
ſovereign powers of Europe obſerve in our own 
days, even with regard to the nature of the ſpe- 

cies 
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cies in which they were paid; which was moſtly 


_ thoſe metals, that have been univerſally received 


as the common ſtandard and meaſure of all other 
worldly goods: and this circumſtance very evi- 


dently pointed out the modern origin of that peo- 


ple in quality of a commonwealth, when compared 
with the Schytbians, the Celts, and the other na- 
tions that retained the primitive cuſtoms, which 
regarded thoſe public rights, that were at all times 


neceſſary for anſwering the exigencies of a ſtate, 


and ſupporting the dignity of the ſovereign. But 
the different manner and ſenſe, in which thoſe 
fiſcal and ſtate- rights have been eſtabliſned and 
enforced in different nations, is what I eſteem the 
chief point to be conſidered for making a proper 


diſcernment, as well concerning their reſpeQive 


antiquity, as their natural liberties, and political 
freedom. In modern nations and ſtates, found- 
ed in conſequence of conqueſt, whether lawful or 
unjuſt ; thoſe regal or public rights that affect 
landed properties, were underſtood and inſiſted 


on as the very condition of the proprietor's tenure 


and title in thoſe lands or eſtates; Thus after the 
Norman conqueſt, all the lands of England were 
conſidered as abſolutely veſted in the king, and 


the ſecondary proprietor's title or right was mere- 
ly derived from the ſovereign, and was ſubjected 


to an abſolute condition of paying him certain 
rights or tributes, whether conſiſting in military 
ſervice, or pecuniary rents, or in both. But in 
all antient nations, the poſſeſſor's right and title 
to his landed property, as well as any other be- 
longing to him, was quite independent of the ſo- 

vereign, 
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vereign, and founded only on the primitive law of 


nature and nations; and what he ſupplied towards 


the ſupport of the ſtate and public power, though 
it may be properly deemed a right and inſiſted on 
as ſuch; yet was both demanded and given, ra- 


ther as a free contribution, merely in view of the 


common intereſt, and the general exigency of the 
fate, than any ſervile or compulſory impoſt. No 
nation on earth ever produced a more perfect 
image of ſuch a primitive ſtate-conſtitution, as l 
have juſt now deſcribed, than that which is exhi- 
bited in the following national ſyſtem of the an- 


tient Iriſh, concerning the public rights and ſtate- 


revenues eſtabliſhed i in their government. 
To introduce the reader into a full knowledge 
of the true ſpirit and meaning of this part of the 


Iriſh conſtitution, he muſt be informed in the firſt 


place, that amongſt the different princes and 
ſtates of this nation, the chief, and, I may ſay, the 
only proper mark of ſubjection and ſubordination, 
was the receiving a certain ſubſidy called Tuaraſdal, 
which literally implies hire or wages in the Eng- 
liſh tongue, and which in effect was only a prince- 
ly preſent, and token of generoſity and magnifi- 
cence in the giver. But the prince or ſtate, that 
received it firſt, was deemed inferior and tributa- 
ry to the prince, by whom it was given. This 
maxim, which viſibly lays the foundation of the 


freeſt and moſt ſociable form of government with 


regard to liberty and property, that can poſſibly 
be reconciled with any fort of political order and 


ſubordination, not only is expreſſed as a funda- 
mental axiom in Leabbar na Gceart, or the book of 


public 
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public rights; but is likewiſe proved from ſeveral 
paſſages of antient hiſtories, to have been con- 
ſtantly obſerved amongſt the princes and ſtates of 
the Iriſh nation. A very remarkable inſtance of 
it is ſet forth and explained in that hiſtory of the 
O Briens of Thomond, which is entitled Caithreim 
Tboirdbealbbaice, viz. that about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when a general convention of 
the princes and nobles of the Iriſn nation, was ap- 
pointed at a place called Caoluiſge, in order to de- 
liberate upon the choice of a monarch, under 
whoſe banners they were to fight againſt the 
Engliſh, Teige O'Brien of Thomond, contend- 
ing with O' Neil of Ulſter for the ſupreme power 


and ſovereignty, had prepared a hundred horſes 


in rich furniture as a ſubſidy or wages for O Neil, 


and accordingly, ſent them to that prince in this | 


ſhape, and in the intent and meaning of the above 
explained maxim. O' Neil, highly ſtomached 
at that mark of pretended ſuperiority from 


O'Brien, not only rejected his hundred horſes, but 


retorted back upon him double the number, 
equally well accoutred and furniſhed. This punc- 
tilio of honour between the two princes, was the 
immediate cauſe of the diſſolution of that general 
aſſembly, withoutits coming to any reſolution, and 
Teige O'Brien reaped no other benefit from his 
conduct, than the diſtinction of the ſurname 
Caoluiſge, derived from the place of that tranſac- 
tion, which however was intended as a high com- 
pliment to him from his ſubjects and ſycophants. 
This ſtate-maxim, regarding the political right 
both of the independent ſovereign and the ſubor- 


dinate 
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dinate princes, is expreſſed in the following Iriſh 
rhyme | in the above mentioned Leabhar na Gceart, 
in that part of the ſaid book, where the rhyme, 


_ Expreſſing that general maxim, is applied to the 


King of Munſter or Caſhel ; it runs thus in the old 
Iriſh language, 


Aa ſau Seanchas ſuaire ſreath - 
Nt hainbhſbios da gach Eolacb, 
Tuaraſdal Righ Carfil corr : 

Da Riogorbh caomba an cbeadoir. 


This rhyme expreſſes in the plaineſt and moſt 
energie manner, not ſo principally the right of 
the ſovereign, as that of thoſe ſubordinate princes : 
and accordingly, the following ſketch of this na- 


tional ſyſtem of political economy, moſt evi- 


dently. demonſtrates ſtep by ſtep, that the tributes 
or ſupplies of the ſubordinate princes and nobles, 
were given and received under the form of an 
equivalent or return for the ſubſidy or wages firſt 
Paid by the ſupreme ſovereign ; as well as for the 


neceſſary ſupport of the ſtate and regal dignity. 


In this general ſyſtem of the Iriſn government, 
we ſee nothing eſſentially different from what has 
been and is ſtill practiſed in the univerſal ſyſtem 


of the European republic, where ſeveral ſove- 
reigns, otherwiſe independent, receive ſubſidies 


or wages, and return by way of equivalent a cer- 
tain ſupply either of military forces, or ſome other 
ſtate contributions tending to the common inte- 
reſt, and principally to maintain the balance of 
power, ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of that 

| general 


general ſtate, which is compoſed of the different 
ſovereignties-of all Europe. 3 
In the next place the reader is to be informed, 


that with regard to the general and conſtitutional 


ceconomy of the Iriſh nation and its government, 
the provincial ſovereigns obſerved and enforced 
two ſorts of public rights. The one regarded 
their own reſpective ſovereignties, or ſubordinate 
ſtates and princes, the other was chiefly relative 
to the univerſal harmony and mutual dependence, 
that was to be kept up between the principal 
members of the national republic. I ſhall begin 
with the more immediate concern of the provin- 
cial ſovereign, I mean that which regards his own 
ſubordinate princes and ſtates; and as I find the 
public rights of the king of Munfter, both with 
regard to his own province, and the other provin- 
cial ſovereigns more extenſively explained, than 
thoſe ef any other Iriſh prince (though all were 
carried on upon the ſame plan) I ſhall therefore 
treat of-him and his rights alone, as it will ſerve 
as à portrait of all the reſt. My author ſets down 
the Momonian or Munſter ſovereign's rights, 
whether active or paſhve, I mean, regarding 
both himſelf and his ſubordinatee in the manner 
and method following ; where it appears, that he 
began always with his ſubſidiary payments to the 
different princes or ſtates of his province, accord- 
ing to the general ſtate- maxim. But that the 
reader, unacquainted with lriſn hiſtory, may not 
be ſtartled at ſuch a multitude of kings appearing 
in one province, he is to know, that every ſubor- 


dinate prince or head of a large tribe and tract of 


country 
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() As this ſubſidy was paid every year to the Dalcaſ- 
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country. amongſt. the Iriſh, carried the title of 


king, and did effectually exerciſe all ſorts of ſove- 
reign power in his own territories, and even that 
of making war and peace, not only with his co- 


equals, but alſo with the chief king of the whole 
province, whenever he found himſelf able to form 
a ſufficient party againſt him. In the ſame man- 


_ the great Fiefees of France in the feodal 
times of that monarchy, ſuch as the Dukes of 


Normandy, Britanny, and Guienne, and the 
Counts of Tholoſe, Flanders, and Champagne, 
&c. made war againſt, the king of France; for 
which they had not as good a right as the Iriſh 


ſubordinate princes, with regard to their own 


king ; their lands and tenures being quite inde- 
pendent of him, and ſubject to no ſort of right or 


rele condition - whereas thoſe of France held 
"theirs as Fiefs, deriving under the crown, and 
were ſubjected to military ſervice and to. Homage, 
which properly and originally meant not only ſub- 
jection, but ſervility. As to the reſt, the multi- 


plicity of kings in one and the ſame province has 
been juſtified in the preceding chapter, by the 


example of the moſt antient nations, according to 
ſacred and prophane hiſtory. I proceed therefore 


to the detail of the public rights, regarding both 


the king of Munſter, and the ſubordinate princes 
and ſtates of the ſame province. 


I. The king of Munſter, (who was alſo called 


the” king of Caſhel from his reſiding at that place) 
| Pre * way of ſubſidy every year (a), ten 


golden 


fian 
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golden cups, 30 golden hilted ſwords, and 30 
horſes in rich furniture to the Dal-Caffian king, 


whenever he was not the ſovereign of all Munſter, 


to which he had an alternate right by the will 
of Olliololim. In ſome copies of the book of 


rights, I find added to the above preſents, ten 


coats of mail, two cloaks richly adorned, and 
two pair of cheſs boards of curious workmanſhip. 
II. To the king of Zaganact Cal, when the 
Dal - Caſſian chief became king of Muanſter, ac- 


cording to his alternative, (5) ten men ſlaves, ten 


women flaves, ten golden cups, and ten horſes in 


full furniture. ö a0 Nc: Tf 
III. To the king of Oſſery, otherwiſe called the 


king of Gabbran, (c) ten ſhields, ten ſwords; and 
two cloaks with gold claſps and rich embroidery. 
The proſe mentions, ten horſes, ten ſhields, ten 
ſwords, two cloaks, and two ſuits of military 


array. 


IV. To the king of Ara, (d) ſix ſwords, fix 


ſhields of curious workmanſhip, and ſix ſcarlet 
„ cloaks. 


prince or king of North - Munſter, and that preciſel 7 on the 


firſt of November, according to thoſe words of Benignus's 
poem, Deich ccorn go nor” gach Samhna; ſo it is to be 


underſtood, that the ſubſidies of all other princes and 


ſtates were likewiſe paid annually about the ſame time. 
(5) Bogana@ Caifil, otherwiſe called Magh Feimen or 
Machaire Caſil, comprehended the country from Caſhel to 
Clonmel, &c. Its particular chief was the tack of the Mac 
Carthies, but more antiently, the anceſtors of a tribe of the 
O Donoghues, deſcended from Nadfraoich king of Munſter, 
N. conſequently different from the O Donoghues of Loch 
ein. by | (4 ba 
(c) The king of Offery was Mac Giolla Padraig, or Fitz- 
Patrick of the Herimonian race. 
(4) The king of Ara in the north weſt part of the — 
P 
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T 1 The profe- adds, ſeven ſhields, ſeven 

23 ſwords, and ſeven hotſes. 

| To ihe king of Elz (e) fix men ſla ves and 
ſix women lla ves, fix ſhields, and fix (words : ac- 
carding to the proſe, eight coats of mail, eight 
ſhields; eight ſwords, eight horſes, and eight cups. 

VI. To the king of Uaithne, (J) ſix ſhields, 
ſix-ſwards richly mounted, and fix horſes magni- 
ficenthy aocoutred, and particularly with golden 
bitted | bridles:: according to the praſe, ſeven 
horſes, eight ſwords and eight cups, together with 

particular marks of honour and linien ſhewn 
_D_ at the court of. Caſhel. 

VII. To the king of Derfies, ( g) a ſhip well 
rigged,” a gold hilted ſword, and a horſe in rich 
furniture: by the proſe, eight ſhips, eight men 
flaves, eight women flaves, eight coats of mail, 
eight ſhields, eight fwords and eight horſes. 

"INS 1b the 12 of Carrbre Aodbbba, whoſe 


Keen GA Off, Principal 


of 1 8 (i. e. Taber Arat) was O Donnegan of the 
Earnian race; bur in the year 1318, it came to the poſſeſ- 
fron' of the deſcendants of Brien Rua, king of Thomond, 
called the O Briens of Ara. 

(e) Eile was the country northwards of Caſhel in the 
county of Tipperary, its king was O Fogurty of Eugenian 
deſcent, and from him was called Eile ui Fl hogurta : but 
Eile ui Chearbhail, ſituate in the king's county, belonged 

to a tribe of the O Carrols, deſcended from ok Nee ſon of 
_ Cian, fon of Olliololim. - 

() The king of Uaithne or Owny, ſituate between the 

counties of Tipperary and Limerick was 0 Ryan of a 
enian rae. 

) The kings of Deſies, which comprehended the entire 

connty of Waterford, were O Felan and O Brie, both de- 

| ſcended from the Herimonian * : 
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principal ſeat was Brughrigh, ) ten ſlaves made 
captives in a foreign country, as appears from the 
plain text of the verſe, viz. Deith Gaill gan 
Gaedbilga; the proſe has ſeven bond-ſlaves, ſeven 
free fervants, ſeven ſwords, and ſeven cups. 

IX. To the king of Conal Gabhra, (i) the 
following privileges and preſents, viz. while the 
king of Conal Gabhra remained at the court of 
Caſhel, he had the honour to fit near the king at 
table, and at his departure from court, was pre- 
ſented with a horſe in rich furniture, and a military 
ſuit of array, and all his attendants received the 
like preſents proportioned to their reſpective 
ranks; according to the proſe, the whole was 


only ten ſhields, ten ſwords, ten horſes and ten 


cups. | 

X. To the king of Aine Chach, (&) a ſword and 
ſhield of the king's own wearing, and thirty cloaks, 
which were given him in the month of May, pre- 
ciſely according to the verſe, Is triocad brat gach 


Beiltine ; the proſe has eight ſwords, eight horſes, - 


eight cups, two coats of mail, and two cloaks. 
EC 4 XI. To 


() The king of Cairbre Aobhdha, now called Kenry in 
the county of Limerick, was O Donovan, before the tranf- 
plantation of the family to Carbury in the county of Corke ; 
the chief dynafts were O Cleircine and O Flannabhra, all 
of Eugenian deſcent. | 

( Ua Cconnuill Gabhra, the kings of Upper Connello 
in the county of Limerick were Mac Ennery and O Shee- 
han, deſcended from Mahon an elder brother of Brien 
Borove, and king of Munſter: O Collins and O Kinealy 
of the Eugenian race were the kings of the lower barony 
of Connello, but they were all diſinherited by the Fitz- 
Geralds, upon their firſt conqueſts in Munſter. | 

(4) The king of Eoganacht Aine Cliach, which was the 
county of Limerick, was O Kiarwick defcended from 
Feidhlim ſon of Nadfry king of Munſter. 
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XI. To the king of Trarmuigle or Glean- 
ambain, (I) one horſe richly accoutred, one ſhield 


curiouſly wrought, and one ſword : by the proſe, 
ſeven horſes, ſeven ſhields, and (even cups. | 
XII. To the king of Aoibb Liathain, (m) a 
ſword and ſhield of the king's own wearing, one 
horſe richly accoutred, and one embroidered 
cloak ; according to the proſe, five horſes, five 
ſwords, five cloaks, and five cups. 
XIII. To the king of Muſgruidbe, (n) one of 
the king's own (words, one of his horſes, and one 
of his hounds : the proſe allows ſeven horſes, 
ſeven coats of mail, and ſeven ſuits of compleat 
armour. | 
XIV. To the king of Raithleann, (o) ten 
ſwords, ten ſcarlet and ten blue cloaks, and ten 
cups; according to the proſe, ten horſes, ten 
coats of mail, and ten ſhields. 4 


XV. To ſhe king of Dairinne, (p) (even ſhips, 


ſeven 


(1) The king of Eoagnacht Gleannamhain which com- 
prehended that part of the county of Corke, now called 
Clan - Gibbons, Condons and Roche's country, was 
O'Keeffe ; but that part properly called Fearmuighe be- 
longed to O Dugain, who was defcended from Ir ſon of 
Mileadh. | 

() The king of Aoibh Liath&in, now called Barrymore 
and Cinealtalmhuin were O Lehane and O Anamchadha 
of ee deſcent. 

( Muſgry in the county of Corke, ſometimes called 
Muſgruidhe Miotaine and ſometimes Muſgrudh ui Fhloinn, 
its chief king was O Flinn of the Earnian race, until 
Dermod Mor Mac Carthy diſpoſſeſſed him. 

(0) Raithlean, was the principal ſeat of O Mahony Fionn, 
who was chief king of the baronies of Cineal Aodha and 
Cineal Mbeice in the county of Corke, and deſcended from 
Cas fon of Corc ſon of Luig king of Munſter. 

The king of Corcaluighe, otherwiſe called Dairinne 
in Carbury ia the county of Lorke was O Driſcol, — 
rom 
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ſeven coats of mail, and ſeven ſwords ; by the 
proſe, ſeven ſhips, ſeven coats of mail, ſeven 
| horſes, ſeven ſwords, and ſeven cups. 

XVI. To the king of Leim-con, (g) a ſhip in 
full rigging, one horſe in rich furniture, one cup 
curiouſly wrought, and one ſword : in the proſe, 
ſeven ſhips, ſeven horſes, ſeven coats of mail, 
ſeven ſhields, and ſeven ſwords. | 

XVII. To the king of Loch-Lein (r) ten ſhips, 
ten dun horſes, and ten coats of mail : by the 
proſe, ſeven ſhips, ſeven horſes, ſeven coats of 
mail, ſeven ſhields, and ſeven ſwords. | 

XVIII. To the king of Cidruidbe, (/) ten 


horſes well accoutred, and a ſilk cloak: according 


to the proſe, ſeven cloaks with gold claſps, ſeven 


horſes, and ſeven cups. 
| XIX. To 


from Luig ſon of Ithe; the other principal dynaſts of the 


Ithian race, were O Leary, O Cobhthach, O Baire, O Flinn, 
and ſeveral others. | 

(7) The king of Leim Con, in the welt of Carbury was 
O Driſcol-og. 


N. B. There were three O Driſcols, viz. O Driſcol More, 


whoſe eſtate or lordſhip extended from Glendore harbour 
to Dromelegue northward, and to both ſides of the river 
Eylan, and to Cape Clear weſtward. O Driſcol-oge, who 
reſided at Leamcon, and poſſeſſed all that tract of land, 
which now conſiſts of the pariſhes of Scul and Caharagh ; 
and O Driſcol of Beara or Bearhaven, whoſe lordſhip ex- 
tended from the bay of Bantry to the river of Kinmare. 

(r) The king of Eoganacht Locha Lein in the county of 
Kerry, was Q Donoghue deſcended from Cas ſon of Corc 
ſon of Luig king of Munſter: but before him the chief kings 
were O Muirearty and O Carrol deſcended from Cairbre 
Luachra ſon of the ſaid Corc ſon of Luig. 

(f) The king of Ciaruidhe Luachra, otherwiſe called 
Feorna Floinn, was O Connor Kerry who was of the Ru- 


derician race, and deſcended from Ciar fon of Feargus, 
ſon of Roih. 
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XIX. To the king of Dairbre, (i) three ſhips 


well rigged, and three ſwords: according to the 


Proſe, ſeven horſes, ſeven hounds and ſeven cups; 


and ſo on to other petty kings and ſtates, too tedi- 
ous to be mentioned; every one of which he 


complimented with a proportionable preſent by 


way of an annual ſubſidy. - 


The reader is to judge, if ſuch yearly muni- 


ficence could be extended to ſo many princes and 
fates, without a certain degree of royal magnifi- 
cence and ſplendour, ſupported by power and 
opulence ; and from this circumſtance, as well as 
from the quality of ſome of the ſubſidiary pre- 
ſents now deſcribed, it may be concluded, not only 
that a foreign trade and commerce was carried on 
in Ireland in thoſe days (of which, beſide the au- 
thority of Iriſh hiſtory, we have further proof in 
the teſtimony of Tacitus in Vit. Agricol.) but 
alſo, that arts and handicrafts of this kind had 
been brought to great perfection in this kingdom. 
It further appears from the quality of ſome of 


thoſe prelents, that the uſe of gold and filver was 


then of an antient ſtanding amongſt the old Iriſh, 
though they choſe rather to adhere to the primi- 
tive cuſtoms of complimenting each other with 
furniture and proviſions, than with coined pieces 
of thole metals, which could not immediately 


ſerve them inſtead of the neceſſaries of life. The 
| ſumptuary 


(:) The king of Dairbre, now called Iveragh in the 
county of Kerry, was O Shea of Earnian deſcent: 
O Failbhe and O Connel were ſettled near him in the ba- 
rony of Corcaduibhne, who were of the ſame Earnian 
ſtock, being all deſcended from Corc fon of Cairbre Mufg, 
ſon of Connaire ſon of Moghlaimhe king of Leath Cuinn. 
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ſumptuary laws which I ſhall exhibit in the courſe 
of this work, do allo affix the value in catile, of 
embroidery in gold, filver, and filk. = 

I ſhall now proceed to ſhew and explain to the 
reader the different ſorts of retributions or tri- 
butes, thoſe ſubordinate princes and ſtates paid 
their chief provincial ſovereign in return of his 


ſubſidies, both for the neceſſary ſupport of his 


dignity, and for anſwering the exigencies of the 
ſtate. Theſe two different objects required, that 
the tributes ſhould likewiſe be of two different 
natures, the one ſort was merely fiſcal, and regard- 
ed only the ſupport of the king's houſhold, or 
that of his particular ſtate and dignity. The 
other kind of tribute conſiſted in what was neceſ. 


fary for ſupporting the public ſtate, and defending 


the kingdom upon all occafions and exigencies, 
whether ordinary or caſual. From the payment 
of this latter kind of tribute, no ſubordinate 
prince or ſtate was, or could be exempted. For 
the caſual exigencies of defending the ſtate in 


time of war, or exterior inſults, they ſupplied 


their reſpective contingents of fighting men: 
and for the ordinary exigences regarding the in- 
ward ceconomy and police, they furniſhed either 
men or effects, according to the nature of the 
call; and as thoſe objects of caſual and ordinary 
flate. -exigencies were not of a fixed and invariable 
nature, the reſpective proportions of the tributary 
princes and ſtates are not, and could not be ſpeci- 
fied in the book of rights. But the other ſort of 
tribute, regarding the ſupport of the king's houſ- 


hold and dignity is minutely taxed and entered in 
that 
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that - book, reſpectively and proportionably to 
every petty ſtate or tribe of people, that was to 


furniſh it. And it is to be obſerved, that no king 


is ſubjected to it, though the people of their coun- 


try are; and that not only for the conſideration 
due to the regal dignity, but alſo, becauſe the other 
kind of tribute regarding the publie intereſt and 
ſtate is all reſerved for, and levied on thoſe ſub- 
ordinate kings. For what regards the fiſcal tri- 


butes, the manner of paying them, agreeably to 
the primitive times, will be ſufficiently exemplified 
by the following entries, faithfully tranſlated word 
for word, out of the antient record, called Leab- 
har na Gceart, or the book of Iciſh Rights. 

I. The king of Caſhel or Munſter, received a 
yearly. tribute of one thouſand bullocks, one 
thouſand cows, one thouſand weathers, and one 
thouſand cloaks from the inhabitants of Burren. 


II. From the inhabitants of Corcamruadb, one 


thouſand bullocks, one thouſand cows, one thou- 


ſand ſheep, and one thouſand cloaks. 


III. From the people of Curcabbaiſcin, one 
thouſand bullocks, one thouſand weathers, one 
thouſand hogs, and one thouſand cloaks. 

IV. From the inhabitants of Corcaduibbne, one 
thouſand bullocks, and one thouſand cows : but 
according to the poem beginning with the words, 
* Cos Caiſil Accualabhair. It is added, thirty 


ſcarlet cloaks, thirty bullocks, and My milch 


cows. 
V. From thoſe of Garuidbe, one thouſand 


| bullocks, one thouſand cows, and one thouſand 


hogs. 


| VI From 
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VI. From the people of Seacimadb, (u) one 
hundred bullocks, one hundred cows, and one 
hundred hogs : according to the poem, they were 
to pay only ſixty bullocks, ſixty cows, and ſixty 
black weathers. 

VII. From the inhabitants of Corcaluzghe, one 
hundred bullocks, one hundred cows, and one 
hundred hogs. 

VIII. From the people of Muſeruidbe, one 
thouſand cows, and one thouſand hogs : though 
other accounts add three hundred beeyes, three 
hundred hogs, one hundred milch cows, and one 
hundred cloaks. 


IX. From the inhabitants of that part of 


Fearmuighe, which belonged to O Dugain of the 
race of Ir ſon of Miſeadh, forty bullocks, forty 
beeves, and forty milch cows. 

$6 From the people of the Defies, one thou- 
{and bullocks, one thouſand milch cows, two thou- 
ſand hogs, one thouſand ſheep, and one thouſand 
cloaks. 

XI. From thoſe of Uaihne, three hundred 


milch cows, three hundred hogs, one hundred 


bullocks, and three hundred cloaks. 


XII. From the inhabitants of Ara, one hundred 


cows, 


(u) Seactmadb i is an ancient name of ſome conntry in 
the weſt of the counties of Corke and Kerry, which I do 
not find in any other old writing, except this poem. I am 
inclined to think it was Iveragh in the county of Kerry, 
which as it chiefly belonged to the O Sheas and others of 
the Earnian race, was conſequently liable to pay tribute; 
and this ſeems the more probable, as that country alone is 
not reckoned amongſt the other tributary ſtates by any 
other appellative. 
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cows, one hundred hogs, two hundred weathers, | 


and one hundred green cloaks. 

XIII. From the people of Offery, ſeven hun- 
dred cows, and ſeven hundred cloaks ; beſide the 
obligation incumbent on the king of Oſſery of 
ſupplying the king of Munſter with his con- 
tingent of armed men, when demanded upon any 
neceſſary occaſion. And ſo on from different 
other countries and petty ſtates: all which ſupplies 
were to be paid in by thoſe different people, at 
Rated times and certain ſeaſons of the year. 

N. B. The Dalgais and the following tribes 
and principalities were exempted from paying 
this kind of fiſcal tribute to the king of Munſter, 
as is ſet forth in the book of rights, but more 
at large in the Iriſh poem beginning with the 
words, A Eolcba 2 Moire, viz. ä 
1. Eogana#t Caſhel, 2. Eoganatt Aine; 3. Eoganac! 
Gleannambain; 4. Eqganac? Raithlean, 5. Eoga- 
nac Locha Lein; 6. Eoganatt Graffan * 7. Aoibb 
Liathain ; 8. Ja Cconuill Gabbra; 9. Aoibb 


Aodbbba ; 10. Aoibb Cormatc , 1 1. Eil y F. 
tha. In a word, all the tribes deſcended 


Olliololum by his three ſons, Egan More, Cormac 
Caſs, and Cian, were conſidered as free ſtates ex- 
empted from the payment of this ſort of annual 
tribute for the ſupport of the king's houſhold. 
From this and the preceding notes it appears, that 
none but ſuch as may be conſidered as mere fub- 
jects and foreigners, no way belonging to the royal 

family 


(x) The king of Eoganacht GraFan was O Sulivan, 
whoſe anceſtors held their chief regal ſeat at Knock Graft- 
fan on the banks of the river Shure in the county of Tip- 


perary. 
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family of Munſter, were ſubjected to the payment 
of this kind of tribute. 

Beſide the above tributary ſupplies, the king 
had his royal granaries furniſhed by thoſe of his 
own immediate domain : and his wine cellars were 
ſupplied by the means of foreign commerce, 
while his home-liquors were provided by the ſtew- 
ards of his palace and kitchens, Such was the 
manner of houſhold-ceconomy, and ſuch were the 


chief finances of the greateſt princes in primitive 


times. Their exchequer and fiſcal , revenues 
principally conſiſted in cattle, corn, and other ne- 
ceſſaries of life, which, as they were the moſt 
uſeful wealth and treaſury, ſo they were the moſt 
natural and ſolid riches, and at the ſame time the 
leaſt ſubject to luxurious abuſes, The Latin 


| word pecunium and pecuniæ, now uſed to ſignify 
money or riches, were originally applied by the 


Latins or Romans to that ſort of wealth, which 
conſiſted in cattle, and were derived from the 
word Pecus, pecudis and by the bye, I am apt to 
think the words were primitively pecudium and 
pecudie, in the ſame manner that Pecudtarins, 
lignifies a Herd/man - there being many examples 
of ſuch changes of one letter for another in all 
languages. Not only the antient Latins regarded 
cattle and corn as their principal riches, as did 
all the firſt patriarchs or heads of tribes; but 
the greateſt kings we read of, either in ſacred or 
profane hiſtory, depended upon them as their 
principal finances for the ſupport of their dig- 

nity and houſhold. The magnificent Solomon's 


revenues, collected by his twelve intendants of 
provinces, 
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provinces, were nothing elſe, than all ſorts of pro- 
viſions for the king's court and ſtables, 1 Kings, 
ch. iv. v. 7,27, 28. And that they conſiſted only 
in beeves, cows, ſbeep, and other cattle, &c. as well 
as in corn, or grain of different kinds, appears ex- 
preſsly in the ſame chapter, v. 22, 23. When the 


ſame king applied to Hiram king of Tyre for 
ſupplying him with timber for building the tem- 


ple; we find that all the payment ſtipulated by 
the latter, conſiſted barely in proviſions to be ſup- 


plied for ſupport of his houſhold. Præbebiſque ne- 
ceſſaria mihi, ut detur cibus domui meæ, 1 Kings, 


5. Thus were all kings and their houſhold ſupport- 
ed amongſt the old Germans, by ſupplies of cattle 
and corn freely and abundantly furniſhed by their 
people, as Tacitus informs us in theſe words, 
Mos eſt civitatibus ultrò et viritim conferre Prin- 
« cipibus armentorum vel frugum aliquid ; quod 
* prohonore acceptum etiam neceſſitatibus ſubve- 
nit.“ Tac. de M. G. c. 15. Nor can this manner 
of paying regal rents and revenues in cattle, corn, 
&c. be eſteemed either barbarous or impoliſned; 
ſince it is well known, that the kings of England, 
even as late as the thirteenth century, were often 
paid in the like old coin of beeves, which were 
thence called rent-beeves. Vid. Sir John Davis's 
hiſtorical relation, p. 6. 

We ſhall now enter on the detail of other ſub- 
ſidiary preſents made by the king of Munſter to 
the different pentarchs or provineiatkings, and 
other princes of Ireland in his royal tour to thoſe 
princes, as the fame is deſcribed in the book of 
rights: which ſubſidies however, I do not ſuppoſe 
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to have been given or received as a mark of ſu- 
periority in the king of Munſter over the other 
pentarchs, (unleſs it ſhould have happened, that 
he was alſo monarch of Ireland at the ſame time) 
excepting only the king of Leinſter, over whom 
the former, in his quality of king of all Leath- 
mogha, aſſumed a tributary right. I therefore 
conſider this kind of ſubſidies, as well 2s the re- 
tributions ſupplied by thoſe that received them, 
as a conſtitutional cement of mutual friendſhip 
and harmony between the princely chiefs of the 
Iriſh republic, and as a mark of their political 


| dependance on each other for the common intereſt 
and welfare. The order of the king of Munſ- 


ter's progreſs in his royal viſits, according to the 
book of rights, was as followeth. 


I. The king of Munſter, attended by the chief 


princes of his kingdom, began his viſits with the 
king of Connaught, and preſented to him 100 
ſteeds, 100 ſuits of military array, 100 ſwords, 


and 100 cups, in return for which, the ſaid king 


was to entertain him for two months at his palace of 
Cruachan, and then to eſcort him to the territories 
of Ty rconnell, 

II. He preſented to the king of Tyrconneit 
20 ſteeds, 20 compleat armours, and 20 cloaks, 
for which the ſaid king ſupported him and the 
nobility of Munſter for one month at his palace 
of Rorſruadb, and afterwards eſcorted him to the 
principality of Tyrone. 

III. He preſented to the king of Tyrone, 50 
ſteeds, 30 ſwords, and 50 cups; for which this 
king entertained him and his court for a month at 


his 
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his palace of Oilæb, and then conveyed him to 
Tulach- Gg. N | . 
IV. He gave the king of Tulach-dg 30 ſorrel 


| ſteeds, zo ſwords, and 30 cups; in return of 


which this Dynaſt treated him and his ſuite for 
twelve days at Drumchla, and thence eſcorted 


him to the principality of Orgialla. 


V. He preſented the king of Orgialla with 70 
ſteeds, 70 ſuits of military apparel, and 8 corſlets, 
in gratitude of which the faid prince was to en- 
rertain him and his nobility for one month at 


his palace of Eambain, and afterwards to eſcort 


him to the kingdom of Ulſter. 

VI. To the king of Uſfer he prefented 100 
ſteeds, 100 fwords, 100 cloaks, 100 cups, and 
100 bed-covers or counterpoints curiouſly wrought, 
in conſideration of which royal preſent, this king 
regaled him and his retinue for two months at his 
palace of Boirce, and then waited upon him with 
the princes and nobles of his court to the king- 
dom of Meath. 

VII. He prefented to the king of Meath roo 
ſteeds, 30 compleat armours, 30 cerſlets, and 30 
cloaks, for which the ſaid king treated him and 
his court for one month in his palace of Teamhatr 
or Tara, and afterwards efcorted him with 100 of 
his own chiefs to the kingdom of Leinſter. 

VIII. He preſented the king of Leinſter with 
30 bond-women, 30 ſteeds, 30 cups, and 30 rich 
bed - covers; in return of which he was enter- 
tained for two months by the two kings of the 
north and ſouth parts of Leinſter ; arid then the 
ſaid 
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ſaid kings, together with their nobles, were to 
accompany him to the principality of Offery, 

IX. He preſented the king of Oſſery with 30 
horſes, 30 corflets, or coats of mail, and 30 
ſwords; for which this king was to entertain him 
at his palace of Gowran for one month, and then 
to eſcort him to the territories of his own king- 
dom. 

From the nature of thoſe be and the 
obliging manner of offering them, as well as the 
gratitude of high compliments with which they 
were acknowledged, the reader may judge how 
cloſely the Iriſh nation imitated in this point, as 
in moſt others, the manners of the ancient Ger- 
mans, of whom Tacitus obſerves, that they de- 
lighted in receiving gifts from the neighbouring 
ſtates, ſuch eſpecially as were preſented ina pub- 
lic manner : and thoſe preſents confiſted of choice 
horſes, grand weapons or arms, horſe-furniture, 
neck-chains, &c. Gaudent præcipuè finitimarum 
gentium donis, quæ non modo a ſingulis, fed pub. 
lice mittuntur. Tacit. de Morib. Germ. cap. 15. 
From the deſcription of the above royal tour, as 
well as from the antiquity of the diction and lan- 
guage in which it is ſet forth both in proſe and 
in verſe, it ſeems evident, that the law or cuſtom 
which regulated thoſe princely viſits, and the 
rights attached to them, was of a very ancient 
ſtanding amongſt the Iriſh ſovereigns; and par- 
ticularly ic may ſeem, that the tours of the kings 
of Munfter, as now deſcribed, were really and 
effectually carried on by ſome of them before the 
deſtruction of the royal palace of Eamban or 
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Emania in Ulſter, and that of Cruachan in Con- 
naught. . Mr. O'Flaherty fixes the epoch. of the 
building of Emania by Kimbaithus, about 353 
years before the Chriſtian æra; and that of its 


demoliſhment in the reign of Moredachus Tirius, 


he refers to the year of Chriſt 332. Some of the 
above deſcribed tours cannot therefore be of leſs 
antiquity than this laſt epoch. It may however 


be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that thoſe circular viſits 


of the kings of Munſter could not have been per- 
formed with the ſplendour and majeſty above de. 
fcribed, before the end of the 2d century, when 
thoſe deſcendants of Heberfionn recovered their 
original right of poſſeſſing half the kingdom of 
Ireland; a right, which Eugenius Magnus called 
Mogha-Nuagad, then wreſted out of the hands 
of Conn of the hundred battles, - King of all Ire- 
land, after having defeated him in ten ſucceſſive 
engagements, or general actions. Ever ſince that 
epoch, the kings of Munſter diſavowed, in a ſpe- 
cial manner, any right in the chief kings of the 
northern half io demand tributes from them or 
their ſubjects: in the above deſcribed tour of the 
king of Munſter, there is no mention made of a 
king of all Ireland, nor ſuch. an extraordinary 
compliment paid to any particular king, that 
could denote him to be a ſuperior ſovereign. The 
king of Connaught receives as royal a preſent as 
the king of Ulſter : and the king of Meath, or 
Teamhair, is not complimented in as regal a 


manner as either the one and the other. And 


agreeably to the reaſon now alledged, we find it 
expreſsly mentioned in the book of rights, by way 
| " 
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L AWS OF THE ANTIENT IRISH. 
of preamble to the king of Munſter's prerogatives, 
that he owned no ſuperior in temporalities but 
God, and that he was independent ſovereign of 
the ſouth- half of all Ireland, which was ſeparated 
from the north by a right has drawn from. Dub- 
lin to Galway, and paſſing through the 5 lands 
of ftir Riada. It was in conſequence of this ſtate 
maxim of independency in the kings of Munſter, 
that Fiacha Muilleathan king of the Noche en 
provinces or Leathmogha, abſolutely diſavowed 
all right of tribute from his dominions to the ſaid 
king Cormac or any of his predeceſſors. In effect 
the king of Munſter obliged that northern prince 
not only to retra ct and relinquiſh. ſuch a vain and 
groundleſs pretenſion, but alſo to make full repa- 


ration for the damages he had done to the people 
of Munſter by the raſh invaſion. of that proyince 3 


for the performance of all which conditions, the 
victorious Fiacha Muilleathan obliged him to ſend 
hoſtages. to his court at Rath Naoi now called 
Knock-Raffan near Caſhel. 


Here I cannot but expreſs my hearty concern, : 


that the codes of civil laws antiently uſed in this 
kingdom, ſhould not have been handed down to 
us compleat. By the imperfect, collection of the 
Brehon laws, preſerved in the late duke. of. Chan- 
dois's library, and conveyed to my hands, by 
the kind interpoſition of the earl of Charlemont 
from Sir John Seabright, whoſe property they 
now are, I think myſelf ſufficiently well grounded 


to expoſtulate with Sir John Davis upon the ſeve- 


rity as wel] as the injuſtice of his cenſure on the 
antient Iriſh, concerning their obſervance of theſe 
D d very 
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very laws. The atiorney- general pronounces his 
ſevere ſentence againſt them in the following 
words, by which he ſeems affected to give us a ſam- 
ple of his erudition and extenſive knowledge of the 
civil Jaws of different nations. Whereas (ſays 
he) © by the honourable law of England, and by 

© the laws of all other well governed kingdoms 
and commonweals, murder, man-ſlaughter, 
rape, robbery, and theft, are puniſned with 
death: by the Iriſh wittom of Brehon law, the 
© hij cheſt of thoſe offences was puniſhed only by 
A Ge: Ae they called an Eiric. Hiſt. Diſc. 
P3 36. 

Juſtice, as well as ſound judgment, * the in- 
tereſt of his own reputation, in quality of a writer 
and a juriſconſult, ſhould have cautioned that 
gentleman againſt throwing out an odious reflec- 
tion of ſuch a weight upon a whole nation, with- 
out having previouſly conſulted either the Iriſh 
hiſtories and records, by which he might be ſoon 
diſabuſed; or thoſe of other nations, whereby he 
could eaſily conyince himſelf, that the very abuſes 
of the Iriſh Brehon laws concerning the points in 
queſtion, never went further, than what we find 
enacted by the expreſs texts of the antient laws of 
feveral other nations. 

Without inſiſting upon the truth of what hiſtori- 
ans relate of ſome of theIriſh kings who lived before 
the ſight of the goſpel appeared in this kingdom, 
and are faid to have enacted capital puniſhment 
againſt murderers and wilful homicide, I ſhall 
prove from undoubted authority, which however 
modern, if compared * thoſe which were 

| made 
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made in the times of the Pagan Iriſh, is of ſuffici- 
ent antiquity to convince the reader of the injuſ- 
tice of Sir John Davis's cenſure above explained. 

The ſtatute ] point at is to be found in the acts of 
the general convocation of the ſtates of Ireland, 
aſſembled by Murtogh More O'Brien, king of 
Ireland, an. M. c. xi. of which Thave an extract in 
an old Iriſh manufcript, and by whoſe ſixth arti- 
cle, parricide and murder, as. alſo robbery and 
theft of great damage, were to be puniſhed with 
death without expectation of reprieve, or mercy 
of any kind. And thus' much is neceſſary to 
diſculpate the antient Chriſtian Iriſþ from the in- 
juſtice of Sir John's cenſure, ſince he makes no 
diſtinction between the Iriſh Chriſtian kings and 


their Pagan anceſtors, and every reader of Sir 
John s works muſt ſuppoſe he treats of the age 


in which he lived. 

That the antient Pagan Iriſh puniſhed murder 
and theft by fine alone, 1s certain ; as will appear 
from the fragments in my hands; but from this 


lawyer's cenſure on the Iriſh by fine alone, we 


may reaſonably infer, that he overlooked, or ra- 
ther had not read all the old laws of his own 
country. By the ſlighteſt peruſal of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, he would have found, that his cen- 
ſure lay as heavy on his own countrymen and their 
laws in former times, as it did upon the old Iriſh. 
It appears quite evident from the very text of 
king Athelſtan's laws, that all ſorts of homicide, 
and even parricide, were then puniſned in Eng- 
land only by a pecuniary fine or mult. Who- 


ever killed an arch-biſhop (which could not be 
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* knowingly done without parricide) or a duke, 
was fined with no more than fifteen ' thouſand 
* thrympſes, or groats, which made 250l. fterl. 
The parricide of a biſhop, and the killing of 


* an earl, was taxed only at 8000 groats, or 
about 1421. er]. A viſcount's life was com- 


« penſated by. balf this laſt ſum : and the noble 
* blood of a lord baron was eſteemed to be worth 
no more than 2000 groats, or 251. 10s. which 
* waslikewiſe the fine, and ſole temporal puniſh- 


ment for murthering a fimple prieſt, Whoe ver 


* killed any other plain man within the twelve 
days of Chriſtmas, on the Sundays of Eaſter 
and Pentecoſt, on Aſcenſion Thurſday, or in 
* the feſtivals of the Purification, Aſſumption 

© and Nativity of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, or in 
© the day of all Saints, was puniſhed with the 


© fine of 40s. Rape, robbery, and theft, were 


* likewiſe puniſhed with 4os. fine. See Leg. 


| Athelſt. Reg. cap. de diverſis occiſorum ſangutnis 


pretiis. See alſo Hywell's Dda's Leges Malice, 
Pp. 192. Homer alſo, in his deſcription of the 
ſhield of Achilles, repreſents two citizens plead- 
ing concerning an Eiric, or mul&, due for a ho- 
mieide. He who had flain the man maintains 
that he had paid the mult. The relation of the 
dead declared that he had not received it, and 
both of them, ſays the poet, appealed to the de- 
poſition of witneſſes for detormoning their diſpute. 
II. I. 18. v. 499. &c. | 
A good lawyer, and an impartial jade would 
have alſo inſpected into the old laws and cuſtoms 
of different foreign nations, before he had laid ſo 
i | grievous 
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grievous a Charge in a ſingular manner upon the 


_ antient Iriſh and their laws concerning the puniſh- 


ment of capital crimes. Beſides reviewing the 
Anglo-Saxon ſtatutes, he would have alſo con- 
faulted thoſe of other nations of a like genius and 
ſpirit, as well as of an equal antiquity, By the 
moſt curſory caſt: of an eye on the Salic law, he 
could therein have found it expreſly enacted, 
That any freeborn man who had killed a Frank, 
* or a Barbarian, or any other perſon, who lived 
according to the Salic law, was to pay 200 gold 
ſols or pence, by way of a fine. That 300 
* gold pence was to be the fine for killing a Ro- 
man, who may be qualified to fit at the king's 


© table. Whoever ſhall be convicted for the 


murder of a Roman, who is a man of an inde- 
pendent property, ſhall be obliged to pay a fine 
© of too gold pence, Whoever has killed a tri- 
* butary ſubject, who was a Roman, ſhall be 
liable to the fine of 45 gold pence (a).“ And 
afterwards, the ſame law adds, Whoever has 
killed a chief baron, or an earl or graff, who 
© had: been one of the king's houſhold, ſhall be 
* condemned to pay a fine of 300 gold pence (þ).' 


In 


(a) Si quis ingenuus Francum aut Barbarum aut homi- 
nem qui Salica lege vivit, occiderit, ſolidis ducentis cul- 
pabilis judicetur. Si Romanus homo conviva regis occi- 
ſus fuerit, ſolidis trecentis componatur. Si quis Roma- 
nus homo poſſeſſor, id eſt, qui res in pago ubi remanet, 
proprias poſſidet, occiſus fuerit ; is qui eum occidiſſe con- 
vincitur, ſolidis centum culpabilis judicetur. Leg. Sal. 
Tit. 44. Si quis Romanum tributarium occiderit, ſolidis 
quadraginta quinque culpabilis judicetur. Ibid. Tit. 44. 

(5) Si quis Sagibaronem aut Gravionem, qui puer re- 


gius fuerat, occideric, ſolidis ter centum culpabilis judice- 


tur. Lex Sal. Tit. 57. part. ſecunda. 
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In like manner, the law of the Ripuarians, ano- 
ther tribe of the Franks, decides, that if a free- 
born man has killed a Ripuarian citizen, he is 
* to be condemned to the payment of 200 gold 
* ſols or pence (c). That if a Ripuarian kills a Sa- 
* han Frank, he likewiſe pays 200 gold pence. 
That the ſum of 160 gold pence muſt be paid 
© for killing an Alleman or German, a Friſion, a 


Bavarian, a Saxon, &c. If he has killed a 


* Burgundian, he ſhall be likewiſe fined in 160 
* ſuch pence. If he has killed a Roman, who is 
not a ſubject of the Ripuarian king, he ſhall 
pay a fine of 100 gold pence (4). The law 


of the Friſiones in the compilation of Lindem- 


brug, determines, that if a nobleman hath 
killed another noble, he ſhall pay 80 gold ſols 
* or pence : but if he hath killed a ſimple citizen, 
* he muſt pay only 54 gold ſols and one denier, 
The noble that kills a franked ſervant, ſhall 
© pay 27 gold pence wanting one denier to his 
© maſter, and nine ſuch pence to his neareſt rela- 
* tions. A citizen who had killed a nobleman, 


vas to be fined 80 gold ſols, and only 53 and 
one denier, if he kills another citizen of the ſame 


rank with himſelf. If a freed ſervant has kill- 
ed 


(ce) Si quis ingenuus ingenuum Ripuarium interfecerit, 
ducentis ſolidis culpabilis judicetur. Lex Ripuar. Tit. 5. 
(d) Si quis Ripuarius advenam Francum interfecerit, 
ducentis ſolidis culpabilis judicetur. Si quis Ripuarius 
advenam Alamannum, ſeu Freſionem, vel Bajuvarium 
ant Saxonem interfecerit, centum ſexaginta ſolidis culpa- 
bilis judicetur. Si quis Ripuarius advenam Burgundio- 
nem interfecerit, centum ſexaginta ſolidis culpabilis judi- 
cetur. Si quis Ripuarius advenam Romanum interfece- 
crit, centum ſolidis mulctatur. Lex Ripuar. Tit. 36. 
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© ed a nobleman, he ſhall pay 80 gold ſols ; and 
6 « only 53 and one denier for killing a imple citi- 


zen.“ 


[ have already obſerved, that the laws and ſta- 
tutes of the Iriſh kings before the coming of the 
Engliſh, ordained the pain of death againſt wilful 
murder, rape, robbery, &c. By ſome of the 
Brehon or civil laws the ſame crimes were alſo pu- 
niſned by mulcts or fines, whether of money, cat- 
tle, or land-property, according to the condition 
of the criminal, who beſide was to ſutfer death, 
unleſs he had made his eſcape. Thoſe fines were 
employed to make reparation, partly to the fami- 
ly of the perſon that was killed, or to thoſe that 


had ſuffered in their property or honour, and 


partly to the public. In the ſame manner, we 
find it expreſly imported by the laws of the Ripu- 
arian F ranks, titulo 79, and by thoſe of the Bur- 
gundians, tit. 2. de Homicid. that beſides the pe- 
cuniary mulcts above deſcribed, as ordered by 
the civil law in reparation of damages, the crimi- 
nal was afterwards to ſuffer death by the law of 
the prince, or by his particular ſentence : unleſs 
ſome favourable circumſtances had moved him to 
grant his royal pardon or reprieve. The ſame 
maxim we find obſerved and enforced by the par- 
ticular ordinances of the French kings Childibert 
the ſecond, and Charlemagne, Vid. Capitul. 
Baluz. tom. 1. p. 19. and p. 197. By the diſpo- 
ſition of thoſe ſtatutes, the civil laws and judges 
were firſt to proceed to the examination of the 
guilt and ſentence of the pecuniary fine, but were 
not to meddle with the ſanguinary ſentence or ex- 
ecution, in regard to any free-born ſubject, which 
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rt was reſerved to the ſovereign : and of this 
laſt maxim we ſtill find very plain footſteps i in 
England, where the king's death-warrant is pre- 
viouſiy required for the execution of perſons of 
certain ranks or conditions, ever ſince the eſta- 
biiſhment of the Norman laws in that kingdom. 
From what 1 have. ſaid of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, Ido not mean to throw any cenſure upon 
them for not puniſhing thoſe grievous crimes 
otherwiſe than by pecuniary mulcts ; for if they 
really never puniſhed with death the horrid crime 
of murder, (which is a point, I do not take upon 
me to determine) in that inaxim, they only imi- 
tated or rather preſerved the antient manner of 
their German anceſtors, of whom Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, that they atoned for homicide by the 
6 forfeiture of a certain number af cattle ; and 
* that the whole family of the perſon who was 
© killed received and was content with this kind 
of ſatisfaction; a very ſalutary cuſtom for the 
* public good, remarks our author, as the enter- 
„ eee of ſpight and enmity muſt be of dange- 
* rous conſequence amongſt a people of unbound- 
ed liberty.“ All the Germanic nations above 
cited for the obſervance of this cuſtom of puniſh- 
ing homicide by pecuniary mulcts, had the ſame 
political reaſon for adhering to it after the man- 
ner of their remote anceſtors, and ſo had the an- 
tient Iriſh, as the ſubjects of that nation enjoyed as 
much liberty with regard to their actions, as thoſe 
of any other. 
If Sir John Davis was not really informed, 


lat ine laws of puniſhing homicide, &c. by fine 


alone, were formerly obſerved in ſo many other 
nations, 


1 
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nations, and even in his own country, much more 
currently than in Ireland; all I can ſay in favour 
of his knowledge as a juriſconſult, is, that his eru- 
dition extended only to the laws of his own times. 
But if he was conſcious of the exiſtence of ſuch 
laws, in various other civilized nations in former 
times, fuch eſpecially as the Anglo-Saxons and 
Franks, I don't ſee how he can eſcape the cenſure 
of prejudice and partiality, in laying the whole 
burden of his odious charge of barbarity and in- 
juſtice upon the Iriſh alone, and their Brehon 
laws. If we are to cenſure the Iriſh antient cuſ- 
tom, by which mere and unpremeditated homi- 
cide was puniſhed by a heavy fine, even that of 
the forfeiture of property to the profit of the ſur- 


viving ſufferers, I am at a loſs how to bring off 


uncenſured the preſent practice of our Engliſh 
laws, by which mere homicide or manſlaughter 
(into which murder is often conſtrued by favoura- 
ble juries) is often acquitted of all ſorts of puniſh- 
ments, either ſanguinary or pecuniary. 


I ſhall finiſh this part of my eſſay with a preci- 


ous morſel of antiquity, being the caſe of Senior 
Succeſſion, ſtated according to the Iriſh law. It 
was written by ſome Brehon, whoſe name or date 
do not appear: by the compoſition and language, 
it ſeems to have been the work of the 6th or 7th 
century. The original is in the poſſeſſion of 
Charles O*Connor, Eſq. The modern Iriſtiman 
will acknowledge that he underſtands little of it ; 
and I muſt aſſure my readers, that my tranſlation 
has loſt much of the beauty and nervous exp:e!- 
ſion of the original; but it is a literal one. 
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Aighneas do thabhairt Tighearnuis do reir an 
Fheneacais do Shinſior. 


As ſo na hadhbhair far c6ra do A tighearnus 
do ghabhail, ina do B. Ar an adhbhar gurobe 
A as fine, agus as ſearr do reir dhlighidh. Mar 
a der dligheadh Sinfor la Fine, &c. i. e. an ti as 
fine ar an fine do dhul ifin Fhlaitheamhnas, agus 
mar a der dligheadh, Ara chae ofar finfior, 

i. e. ceimighneadh an ti as aige riaſan ti as fine as 
an Flaitheamhnas. Mar ader, Fo creanar aois la 
fine acht ni ba aois diograidb, i. e. as fearr as inchean- 
naighthe an te as ſine do rer an fheneachais, acht 
munab aois do chuaidh o chongnamh i, ionus nach 
jontughtha gradha no ceim flaithis di ar arſaidett. 
Mur a der, An li bes fine aſe do fet, i. e. aſe an te 
as line as remhteachtaige, i i. e. as toiſionaighe leam 
do dhul iſin righe no iſin flaitheamhnas. Agus 
mur a der, aligbiah cean ſog baine, dligbidb ſinſior 


ſaor togha, do fet avi aniſaibh, i. e. as remhteach- 


taighe, i. e. as toiſionaighe lem do reir cuiſi 
dlighidh, an te as fine do dhul iſin flaitheam- 
hnas, oir dlighidh an ſinſior athogha go ſaor, 


. dlighidh an ti as fine afritheoladh go maith da 


chur ifflaitheas. Agus mur a der, as redh gach 


rodh, i. e. amhuil as redh imtheacht ar an ſligh- 


idh moir redh, as amhluidh as redh an te as fine 
do dhul iſin bhflaitheas. Agus mur a der, ſoim- 
rim gach aonach ceangair gach conair. Righin 
gach roilbhe, dall gach dubhadhaigb, i. e. torca 

imtheacht 
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Pleadings in favour of Senior-ſucceſſion to the 
ee according to Law: 


| are the reaſons that A. ſhould in 


| Juſtice be nominated to the ſovereignty, rather 


than B, Becauſe A. is the ſenior, and moſt ca- 
pable according to the law. Thus ſayeth the law, 

the eldeſt of the tribe, &c.' that is, the hier 
ſucceeds to the ſovereignty, and ſays the law, 
* the eldeſt is the protector of the youngeſt, how 
then can he protect him unleſs he ſucceeds to the 


ſovereignty? Again, thus ſayeth the law, ſe- 


* niority qualifies a man to be chief, unleſs ſo old 
* as to be degraded; that is, the ſenior is moſt 
capable of ruling, unleſs ſo old as to be unable to 


ſupport his government, ſo that the rank of ſo- 


vereignty is not to be diverted but in the inſtance 
now mentioned. For ſayeth the law, The ſe- 


* niar is the chief ſinew of the ſtate, he is the 


* forerunner,” that is, chief of the ſovereignty. 
And ſayeth the law, the ſenior is the proper 
* chief, age gives him pre-eminence, and the 
law nominates him;' Therefore, I plead, that 
the eldeſt be nominated to ſucceed to the ſove- 
reignty, for he is the moſt proper perſon to ad- 
miniſter juſtice to the people? And it is ſaid, 
there is one direct road to all things, every beaten 
road is eaſy to the traveller : thus is the road to 
the ſovereignty free and open to the eldeſt or 


ſenior, Again, it is ſaid, ſaſe and eaſy to the 
traveller 
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imtheacht na hoidhche. Righin imtheacht an 
tſlebhe, uruſa ceimniughadh na ſligheadh mire & 
ſomharcaideacht gach aonach no gach fearann 
redh; ſambuil- ſin re dligheadh tuiſi, i. e. reſin 
dligheadh chuireas ſinſior ittaoiſitheacht righe na 
tuaithe no iſin flaitheas gelfine, ara ſoidhenta ſin 
do reir dligheadh tar dhocra an tſoſar do chur af- 
flaitheas ar a bheluibh. Agus mur a der, a mo- 
ruin amhaomigh amhocta in muirthi meanmun 


moltar gach fineachair, i. e. aſe ni do meaſadh do 
ter an feneachais, an te as fine do dhul iſin f hlai- 


theas. Ro ſeas as naſdaighthe gach neadh fri 
headh, gach ollamh fri fine, gach fine fri fenea- 


chas, gach feneachas fri fior, gach fior fri faſach, 


gach faſach fria dicheadal. Agus mur a der, dala 
fileadh riar ireamhadh, gach duine dligheach to- 
garar uile ifflaitheamhuin fior. Fo bith as ne 


cCaire, conbearbha gach nuile nomh. Airlithear 


dire dligheach gach ndireach, i. e. as do as dlig- 
heach leam tighearnas do tabhairt don ti as fine, 
& direach gach ndileas, i. e. as an as direach leam 
an flaitheas do tabhart, i. e. don ti dar dileas e, 
1. e. don ti as fine, Agus mur a der a Seanchus, 
©. Cifler toirgſiona gach fine an tan as marbh Ri 
© na tuaithe? as eadh dleather do gach gradh iſin 
© tuaith teacht cano landaimh go teach an Bruig- 
©hadh, & ambeth rè re tri noidhche an aga com- 
©Haitle cia do gebhaidh iſin bhflaitheambnas, & 
gurob è gabhaidh ann an te dan duthaidh è, & 


gurob flaith a athair no a ſean athair & go rab- 


©haid tri conntairiſme aige, i. e. bailte puirt, & 
gurob ĩconraic è gan guin gan goid. 
Adhbhar ele fan cora, A go chur affiaitheas ina 
B, do beth in urthuaſacht na ttoiſieachta re re 
rudhartha, 
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traveller is the beaten road, but tedious and irk- 
5 ſome is the trackleſs mountain, and uncertain is 
the way on the deep ſeas; thus is the beaten road 


. open to the ſenior to advance to the ſovereignty or 
© faithſhip of a gel- fine; it is therefore meet and 
in proper, it is agreeable to the law to elect the 


f. | ſenior and to reject the junior. Moreover it is 
ſaid, the moſt noble in blood, the moſt wealthy in 
ſubſtance, is always the moſt renowned in ever 
o tribe, that is, if we judge of theſe things accord- 
ing to the expreſs words of the law, the ſenior muſt 
A ſucceed to the ſovereignty. It is a known maxim, 
that all protection and ſupport proceeds from the 
h. kw, that the moſt learned men proceed from the 
* I tribes, and that every tribe is ſupported by the 
feanacas or laws; that every law is founded in 
reaſon, and that reaſon proceeds from reflection 
and communication of ideas each to the other. 
It is known and allowed that the aſſemblies of 
philoſophers in all ages, have always had recourſe 
to the law in matters of this kind, and that their 
voice nominated the prince; therefore when the 
law is juſt, let every man ſubject himſelf to it; 
now the law of nominating the ſenior is founded 
in juſtice, let him therefore be proclaimed ſove- 
reign. But what ſays the Seancas, (or our moſt 
ancient Code) How is a tribe to conduct them- 
ſelves on the death of a ſovereign ?—every noble 
ein the diſtrich ſhall of his free will, with full 
* retinue, aſſemble forthwith at the houſe of a 
* Bruigh, and ſhall there remain in council during 
' threee nights, conſidering to whom of right the 
' fovereignty belongs, and they ſhall name him, 
' whoſe right and property it is to ſucceed, him 
ha, whoſe 
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rudharta, gan fuaidredh gan mhillfin a dhligh- 
eadh uime, aſe fin a cheart do legean tairis do re 
re priomhſcript. Mar a der dligheadh, * legadh 
©crece gan eargaire, 1. e. madh do reachadh ſeoid 
an codhnaigh ina fiadnuiſi, & gan a croſadh dho, 
do ſgurſiad les amhuil fo madh è fen do reach- 
fadh iad. Oir a der dligheadh gurob ar cedhre 
badhbharibh tug dia urlabhra do dhuine, i. e. do 
thairmeaſg uilc, do f horaileamh maithis, do mhu- 
nadh eoluis & do 1arraidh eoluis. Agus a der 
dligheadh, gibe duine cellidhe ara ndentur ſo- 
© char. no dochar do lathair fen, & go ffeadfad 
© athairmeaſg go leanann air muna ccroſann é. 


Agus ader dligheadh, bi gach connradh amhuil 


do r6nadh, & ni dligh connradh cumſgugadh. 
Ni dhligh 'coibhce coſgradh, ni dligh iodhnocal 
athcuingidh, as gach naidhm amhuil fo naiſgear, 
As gachcor amuil do ronadh. Ar ni fuaidrithear 
cuir iar na ndluthadh, a meas, a ttomhus, an 
imchiſi, an iomradh ria na ndeanamh, ar narab 
taithmheac jar naidhm, ar na rob ghaois jar 
mbaois, biothratha, bithdilſi, amhuil fo-naiſcc; 


agus. ader, Ruidhleas gach leughadh, laindileas 


gach dilſiughadh : Tuidhmide gac cor, don iodh- 


naidh lamh & buel & teanga. Ader fos, as beart 


© Conall Comhramhach, gidh ſeancha go moir- 
eolus, ni taithmith annſin. Socorach gach ſaor, 
ſaor gach ſaoithir ara bfiannathar gaoith, 1. e. as 


lain leam a aſdadh an ni ro feadadar na gavith do 


breth uatha an duibhart feaſa. Agus amhuil as 
beart, aſdadh caich iccoruibh beul ar baoi an bioth 
ade. muna aſdadaois cuir beul : aſeadh ciall na 
riaglach dlighidhſin anuas uile (gidh ecſamhuil 


aſuidhiughadh & anughdair) gach dlightheach an 
conradh 
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vyhoſe father or grandfather was a Flaith, who 
had three royal palaces, and who had conducted 
* himſelf in his ſovereignty without plundering, 
or maiming his ſubjects. 
„ Another reaſon why A. ſnould be nominated 
- | rather than B. is, that A. has been many years 
e reputed and eſteemed as heir to the ſovereignty : - 
o the law has neither expelled him, or been turned 
- Þ 2gainfſt him in any inſtance. A. therefore pleads 
er his right; for thus ſayeth the law, the man who 
ſtands tacitly by, and ſees his property ſold to an- 
d other, that man ſhall loſe his property as if he 
5 himſelf had ſold it.” Again, ſayeth the law, 
il { © God gave to man the uſe of ſpeech, for theſe 
four reaſons, to forewarn evil, to point out 
al © goodneſs, to ſeek knowledge, and to com- 
r. © municate it.“ And moreover ſayeth the law, 
ar that man in his ſenſes, who ſuffers evil to be 
m done in his preſence, without endeavouring to 
ab preventi t, let that man abide the conſequences,” 
ar And again, let every covenant be fulfilled ; it 
c; Þ © is againſt the law to evade a covenant.” It is 
as not lawful therefore to ſet aſide a juſt inheritance 
h- without cauſe, or is it lawful for the other party, 
art in this caſe, to petition a gift: let every covenant 
ir⸗ be according io its terms, every ſurety according 
or, to its bonds. When once a ſurety is given, or a 
as covenant made, no law can diſſolve the terms, 
do either in meaſure, in weight, in tributes or pro- 
as miſes : no art, no ſelfwill can afterwards controul 
2th it, but the letter of the covenant muſt be ſtrictly 
na © adhered to. Again it is ſaid, faithful and not to 
wil be contradicted is the written law, and binding 
an is every ſurety whether by hand or tongue. And 

| ſays, 
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DISSERTATIONS ON THE- 


conradh do bheth do rer mur do nithear e iffiadh- 


nuiſi davine cellidhe go flios doibh fen gan thair- 


Cuis ele chuireas B, o thighearnus, i. e. B. do 
bheth fionghalach, i. e. f hoil a f hine fen do dor- 
tadh do. Mar ader, dergf hine, i. e. an fine fion- 
ghalach. An fionghalach umuro bherid fine adh- 
iobhadhſidhe & ni bherid a chion & ni bherean- 


nſomh diobhadh na fine & betidh a cion. As 


eadh a chiallſin, i. e. gi be neach dheargus a lamh 


ar a f hine fen ag dortadh a fola gurob fear fiongh- 


alle murſin e, & nach coir a cor i ttighearnus. 
Agus f6s ata do reir dhlighidh nach tted a chion 
ara fhine (mur adertha cion comhoguis) & go 
tted a edhreacht alaimh afine ara ſhon fin. Gidh 
eadh ado gheana an fionghalach peannait do dhia 
& erie do dhuine ar ſon a mhighniomha do gebh 
achuid ronna do edhreacht a athar & a ſeanathar 
fen & ni fhaghann cuid don fhearann edhreachta 
coĩtchinne bhios ag an fhine uile. Agus ader 
dligheadh, gurataigheas & guiedireas & gutua- 
ruſdal & goid & etheach, feall & fionghal & du- 
inetaidhe, go tteaſdann a lameanachlann o dhuine 
fa gach enni diobhſin, & fechtar mataid fin, no 
eanchor diobh ar, B. go tteaſda a laineanachlann 
uadha & ar na hadhbharaibh reamraite utle, gur 


eagur flaitheas ris & gurob do A. dleagar a tha- 


bhair t. 
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ſays, * Conall Comhramhach,” there is no break- 
ing the line of genealogy ; ſafe is every free man, 
and free is every nobleman. And it is ſaid, ſtop 
that people whereſoever ſituated, who would treſ- 
paſs with their tongues, the ſenſe of which is this, 
that a covenant made in the preſence of men, 


- not being idiots, ſhall! be binding without let or 
— hindrance. | | 
18 Another reaſon why B. is diſqualified for the 
h WW ſovereignty is, that B. is a murderer : he hath 
* ſpilt the blood of his own tribe; he is a dearg- 
8. ine; conſequently as a murderer, the tribe take 
Mn his inheritance, yet take not on them his guilt, 
70 Whoever ſtains his hand in the blood of his 
ih own tribe, is a murderer, and cannot be elected 
ja to the ſovereignty, yet, according to law, his kinſ- 
bh men are not diſqualified, although his inheritance 
lar deſcends to his tribe; for, though a murderer does 
[ta pennance to God, and gives Eric to man, he gets 
Jer his portion of paternal inheritance, but none of 
la- the land he inherited in common with the tribe. 
Ju- And laſtly ſay eth the law, perjurers, falſe witneſſes, 
ine falſe-ſureties, thieves, traytors, murderers, men- 
no ſealers, ſhall forfeit a full Eric for every ſuch 
inn crime: Lo! then if any one of theſe crimes can 
gur be proved on B, he muſt pay the full Eric 
ha- for all theſe reaſons aforeſaid B. cannot be nomi- 
nated, and A. in due courſe of law is the proper 
ſovereign. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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AN TIENT IRIS E. 


1 II. 
CORE 1 


The Tani * Law of Senior Succeſſion illuſtrated 
in an hiſtorical and genealogical account of the 
Kings of Munſier of the Dal. Caſſian race, 
connected with the hiſtory of the Eugemian 
Kings of Caſhel, and thoſe of the other provinces 
of Ireland. 


BY way of introduction to the following 
hiſtory I think myſelf obliged to inform the 
reader that my whole account of the lives and 
reigns of the Dal-Caſſian Kings of Munſter, from 


Eogan 
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Eogan More ſurnamed Mogh Nuagad, the ſtock 
of that race, down to Kennedy the Father of Brien 


Borove king of all Ireland, hath been extracted out 


of that old monument of Iriſh antiquities the 
Codex Momonienſis or Munſter book, whereof I 
have an authentic copy ; and as no regular chro- 
nology hath been obſerved by the authors of 
that ancient work, the reader, I hope, will there- 
fore excuſe the like defect in that part of my 
hiſtory ; and the more, as none of thoſe few of 
the general annals of Ireland which ſtill ſubſiſt, 
hath furniſhed us with a complete and exact ac- 
count of the ſucceſſion of the Kings of Munſter 
of either the Dal-Caſſian or Eugenian race, until 
about the beginning of the ninth century; from 
which epoch the reader may expect a regular and 
true chronology down to the end of this eſlay. 
In the mean time I judge :t neceſſary to prepare 
the learned reader for the firſt part of this 
hiſtory, by apologizing for its dryneſs and want 
of intereſting tranſactions or important events; 

nothing of the kind is to be expected until the 
arrival of the northern invaders towards the end 


of the VIIIth century; after which time the reigns 


of Kennedy ſon of Lorcan, and thoſe of his tons 
Mahon and Brien Borove and their ſucceſſors, 
will open quite different ſcenes of action and 
bravery in repelling foreign force and maintaining 
regal independency. In the reign of Mahon fon 
of Kennedy, the reader will find a critical diſſer- 


tation concerning the ſaid northern invaders, 


whom our writers called Lochla nnaice, the coun- 
tries from whence they came, and the cauſes of 
| their 
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their emigrations and foreign expeditions, in the 


VIIIth and IXth centuries. 
Such readers as may be neither curious nor in- 


tereſted in mere Iriſh affairs unconnected with 


foreign hiſtory, are at full liberty to paſs over the 
firſt part of the following eſſay as ſlightly and as 
rapidly as they pleaſe; but as to thoſe who by 
nature are inclined to, and intereſt themſelves in 
whatever may regard Iriſh antiquities, and the 
preſervation of thoſe venerable remains of the 
old monuments in which they were recorded ; 

hope I need- not make them any apology for 
delivering into their hands in its original ſimplici- 
ty what J have found in the Codex Momonienſis 
concerning the kings of the Dal-Caſſian race, 
from the IId century to the beginning of the 
IX th: after which I ſhall purſue their hiſtory con- 
nected with that of the Eugenian princes, and 
other kings of the different provinces of Ireland, 
according to the authority of the beſt annals, 
particularly thoſe of Innisfallen, Tighernach and 
his continuator, with thoſe of Magradan, the 
Chronicon Scotorum and of Clonmacnoiſs, of all 


which I have old and well authenticated copies. 
| have choſen the ſucceſſion of the Dal-Caſſian 


princes, preferably to that of the Eugenians for 


carrying on this hiſtory, becauſe the Munſter 
book does not furniſh any regular account of the 
| princes of the latter family; it were to be wiſhed 
for the advantage of antient hiftory, that other 


writers well verſed in Iriſh antiquities would col- 
lect all the accounts they could find of their reſpec- 


tive provincial kings, beginning at the IIId cen- 
tury ; 
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tury ; for I muſt own I have but very little faith 
in many things that are delivered in the hiſtories 
of times preceding this epoch, Such an under- 
taking may facilitate the compiling of a | good ge 
neral hiſtory of old Ireland. 


EOGAN MORE. 


Eogan More, fanned. Mogh Nuagad, king 
of Munſter towards the end of the 11d century, 
was the ſan of Mogh Neid king of the ſame pro- 
yince, deſcended from the royal line of Heber 
Fionn; his. mother was Sida daughter of Flann, 
ſon of Fiachta of the Earnaians of Munſter ; he 
married Beara. daughter of Eibhir ſon of Midhna 
@ king or prince in Spain, and had by her two 
ſons, viz. Olliol Olim and Luig Lega, and two 
daughters, whoſe names. were Caoimhniall and 
Sgoithniamh ; this inter-marriage between Eogan 
More and the daughter of the above Spaniſh 
prince, happened while Conn ſurnamed Cead- 
chathach was king of Tara, and ſtiled himſel 
king of Ireland ; our brave Momonian king al- 
liſted, by Nuagad Dearg, ſon of Dairinne, ſon of 


Baire, a prince of the Ithian race, with whom he 


had been educated, made war upon Luig Allab- 
hach ſon of Cairbre Cromchin, ſon of Daire Do- 
ranmore, and Aongus (both Earnaian princes and 
of the poſterity of Connaire More) for their uſur- 
pations in the province of Munſter ; he gave them 
three battles, one of which happened at Samh- 
doire, where Luig Allathach was flain ; hereupon 
Rongus, being deprived of his powerful aſſociate 


in 
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in uſurpation, and deſpairing of being able to 
make head againſt Eagan, whoſe: power and mi- 
lary glory was daily encreaſing, repairs to Conn 
the king of Tara, and repteſents to him the fatal 
conſequences of Mogh Nuagad's viftories. This 
king moved at the complaint of his ſuppliant, 


and jealous of the growing power and reputation 


of the Heberian prince, ſupplied Angus with 
a reinforcement of five thouſand men. Aongus 
in order to vindicate his ufurped right, by ſur- 
prizing his ad verſary, marches with all poſfible 


| ſpeed at the head of his auxiliary troops, joined 
| to the remains of his own ſcattered army, to the 


territory of Ive-Liathain in the county of Corke, 
where Eogan well prepared to. receive him, ob- 
tained a ſignal victory, and had the glory and 
ſatisfaction of killing the uſurper of his father's 
crown and kingdom with his own. hand. 

This circumſtance brought on a tedious and 
bloody war between our Momonian hero and 
Conn Ceadehathach, in the pragreſs of which the 
former proved victorious in ten ſucceſſive pitched 
battles, viz, the battle of Broſne, the battle of 
Greine, the battle of Gabhran, the battle of Sam- 


| paite, the battle of Athlone, the battle of Ath- 
| afail, the battle of Sliabh-moſaigh, the battle of 


Moigh-crioch, the battle of Suama, and the bat- 
tle of Viſneach ; theſe victories fo far humbled and 
reduced the power of Conn, that he was glad to 
come to an equal diviſion of Ireland, between him 
and his reſolute enemy, and to content himſelf 
with the chief regal juriſdiction of the northern 
half, called from him Leath- Cuinn, or Conn's 

half; 
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half ; the ſouthern half, which was the hereditary 
; right of Mogh Nuagad and his anceſtors derived 

to them from Heber Fionn, was called Leath- 
mogh, or Mogh's half. The bounds fixed be- 
tween them were from Athcliath na Mearuidhe, 
now called Clarin's bridge, near Galway, to the 
ridge of mountains called Eiſgir-Riada, on which 
Cluainmacnoiſs and Cluainirard are ſituated, and 
ſo on to Dublin. By this means theſe two deter- 
mined enemies came at laſt to a reconciliation, 
and remained each in peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
reſpective part, without infringing on the terri- 
tories. of the other, or committing any hoſtilities 
for the ſpace of fifteen years: at which term of 
time certain diſputes relative to the duties of the 
port of Dublin happening between them, they 
aſſembled their forces at Magh-Leana, where 
Eogan being ſurpriſed 1 in his bed, was barbarouſly 
murdered by Conn in perſon, the night before 
the day on which the battle was to be fought, 
Thus far our Iriſh original of this tranſlated ex- 
tract. 


REMARKS. 


Keating's account of the origin, progreſs and 
circumftances of the above deſcribed war, by 
which Eogan More recovered the hereditary right 
of his anceſtors, differs in ſome material reſpects 
from the above narrative. He ſets forth that the 
Earnaidhs, who derived their origin from Heri- 
mon, and conſequently of the ſame ſtock with 
king Conn, had ſo far overpowe: ed the deſcend- 

ants 
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ants of Heber Fionn, that three chiefs of thoſe 
ſtrangers uſurped at the ſame time all regal ſway 
in Munſter, viz. Luig Allathach, Daire Doran- 
more, and Aongus. That Eogan More in this 
ſituation of his affairs found himſelf under the ne- 
| ceſſity of craving the aſſiſtance of Daire Barrach, 
ſon of Cathoir More, king of Leinſter, of the 
Heremonian race, with whom Keating ſays that 
Eogan More had been educated, inſtead of attri- 
buting his education to Nuagad Dearg, ſon of 
Dairinne, ſon of Baire of the Ithian race, for 
whom Keating muſt have miſtook Daire Barrach, 
on account of the reſemblance between his name 
and that of Dairinne Mac Baire. Keating adds, 
that this king of Leinſter, ſenſible of the wrong 
and uſurpation carriedon by the Earnaidhs againſt 
Mogh Nuagad, ſupplied him with ſufficient forces 
to recover the crown of Munſter. Eogan at the 
head of theſe auxiliaries marched into the pro- 
vince of his anceſtors, and halted in Ive-Liathain, 
now called Barrymore, in the county of Corke ; 


merous army, and a bloody battle enſued, in 
which Eogan More being victorious routed the 
enemy and purſued them ſo cloſe, that he drove 
nd them entirely out of the province. He afterwards 
by mentions Aongus's flight and application to Conn 


teen thouſand auxiliaries, and that ' having en- 
gaged Mogh Nuagad in the abovementioned 
country of Ive-Liathain, he was totally defeated 
a ſecond time, and the remains of his army all 


outed without any further poſſibility of returning 
| to 


here Aongus made head againſt him with a nu- 


Ceadchathach, and his return at the head of fif- 
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to the charge. The reader will obſerve the dif- 
ference between the two accounts, not only with 
regard to the prinee, who is mentioned as the real 
aſſiſtant of Eogan More, but alſo as to the cir- 
cumſtance of Kesting's making Daire Doran- 
more, one of the three uſurpers at the ſame time 
together with Luig Allathach and Aongus; where- 
as our manuſeript mentions but the two latter. 
And Keating's account in mentioning: Daire Do- 
ranmore as one of the uſurpers, ſeems to be the 
more inconſiſtent, as the ſaid Daire was the grand - 
father of Luig Allathach by his fon Caibre Crom- 


chion, according to his on genealogy of Conaire 


the ſecond monareh of Ireland, beſides the un- 
natural order of placing Luig Allathach in the 
firſt rank of che uſurpers before his faid grandfa- 


ther. 
O. Flaherty s account of the cireumſtances of 


this war, Ogyg. p. 315—T6. is remarkably dif- 
ferent from both Keating and our original; with- 
out introducing any previous motive of that quar- 
rel between Conn and Mogh Nuagad, he begins 
with informing us, that after ſtrenuous efforts 
and engagements between thoſe two princes, 
Mogh Nuagad was obliged to tranſport himfelf 
to Spain, where after nine years exile, he entered 
into an alhance with Fraoch, ſon of Heber and 
grandſon of Midna, a Spaniſh prince, with whoſe 
ſiſter Beara he contracted marriage That this 
Spaniſh prince Fraoch, coming to lreland with his 
ſaid faſter and brother in law, at the head of a pow - 


ei ful army of his own ſubjects, not only re-efta- 


bliſhed 'Mogh Nuagad in the throne of Munſter, 
after defeating Conn in ten ſucceſſive battles, but 
allo 
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alſo forced him to come to an equal diviſion of 
the whole iſland with his victorious antagoniſt, 
ho poſleſled himſelf of the ſouth half according 

to the above defcribed limits. This hiſtorian fur- 
ther adds, that the ſaid diviſion ſubſiſted not 
longer than one year, contrary to the above ac- 
count of fifteen years, and concludes with telling 


us, that Mogh Nuagad having claimed the ſo- 
vereignty and commercial duties of the north ſide 
of the harbour of Dublin, king Conn met him 


with all his forces on the plain of Magh-Leana, 
where having found Mogh Nuagad of ſuperior 
force, he ſurprized and killed him in his bed the 
night before the intended day of battle ; but pre- 
tends at the ſame time, that Goll, ſon of Morna, 


was the immediate perpetrator of this murder: 


and this Chriſtian hiſtorian thinks proper to juſti- 
fy it by the Heatheniſh poet's text, dolus an virtus 
quis in boſte requirat ? Thus far O' Flaherty. 
Another account of the battle of Magh-Leana 
imports, that early in the morning before day- 
light, Conn having ſurpriſed Eogan More in his 
tent, where he gave him a mortal wound while 
dead aſleep in his bed, the guards and army of 


the wounded king ſoon took the alarm, and put' 


themſelves in order of battle at the firſt dawn of 
day ; that Eogan More, notwithſtanding his mor- 
tal wound, fought for ſome hours at the head of 
his army, until ſuch time as he had the ſatisfac- 
tion of taking revenge for his life by a great 
ſlaughter of his enemies : and after that expiring 
in the field, his army till continued to diſpute the 
victory with ſuch reſolution and conſtancy as 
kft the enemies no room to boaſt of the advan- 


tage, 
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tage they had derived from their inglorious ſtra- 


tagem of a nocturnal ſurprize. 


But to return to our original ; it concludes the 
hiſtory of this valiant prince Mogh Nuagad with 
obſerving, that his death was univerſally lamented 
by all his ſubjects : becauſe he was juſtly eſteemed 
to have been one of thoſe kings who beſt deſerved 
of the Iriſh nation by having ſignally relieved it 
in a time of great ſcarcity and famine. His eldeſt 


ſon, Olliol Olim, having not attained the required 


maturity of age at the time of his father's death, 
Macniad, an Ithian prince, whoſe family was al- 
lied to that of Eogan More, was therefore ac- 
knowledged as ſovereign commander of Leath- 


_ Mogh by all the princes and fiates of that king- 


dom. This prince thus veſted with the chief 
command, was urged by the princes and people 
of Leath-Mogh to march directly at their head 
againſt the treacherous enemy, to revenge the 
death of their late king. Conn and his forces 


being informed of this reſolution, and apprehend- 


ing the conſequences of a war, which ſhould na- 
turally be animated by the juſt reſentment of the 
Memonians, declined appearing in the field; 
judging it much more ſafe and prudent for him 
and his people to agree to any terms, than ha- 
zard their lives with a deſperate and formidable 
enemy, furiouſly bent upon revenge. Conſe- 
quent to this determination, and in order to ob- 


tain a ceſſation of arms, Conn propoſed the fol- 


lowing conditions, which were accepted of by the 
Memonians, viz. That he ſhould deliver into their 
hands 200 ſlaves, 200 chariots, 200 ſteeds, 200 

| barges 
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barges, 200 javelins, 200 ſwords, and 200 
hounds; beſides his own ſhield and ſword. That 
venerable monument, the Codex Momonienſis, 
goes on with informing us, that the ambaſſadors 
ſent by Con on this occaſion were Ciodhruadh, 
ſon of Fircaogat, and Croitin, both the moſt 
diſtinguiſned poets of Leath- Cuinn in their own 
days. The former's poem, explaining the cir- 
cumſtances and progreſs of this whole affair, is in- 
ſerted in our original. Thus it came to paſs, 
that the Momonian troops were prevented from 
revenging by the ſpilling of blood, the death of 
their ſovereign. Conn nevertheleſs did not long 
eſcape the divine vengeance, for within the 
ſpace of two years he was killed by Tiobraid- 
tireach, ſon of Mal, ſon of Rochry, of the royal 
line of. Ire, | 


OLLIOL OLIM. 


Eogan More, or Mogh Nuagad, left two ſons 
by his wife>:Beara, - viz, Olliol-Ohm and Lug 
Laga, as above explained. The latter was re- 
markable for his extraordinary ſtrength and agi- 
lity of body, as well as for his dexterity in hand- 
ling all military weapons, ſo that he is generally 
acknowledged as one of the moſt famous heroes 
in Iriſn ſtory. He ſlew Art, ſon of Conn Cead- 
chathach, then king of Tara, at the battle of 
Magh- Mochruime, near Galway, where he aſ- 
ſiſted Mac Conn, ſon of the above Maicniad, 
againſt; this ſaid Art, without regard to his own 
nephews, the ſons of Olliol Olim, who were fight- 


ing for him at the ſaid battle, where ſeven of 
Ff them 
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THE LAW OF TANISTRY 


them were ſlain by Mac Conn and his party. But 
no conſideration could prevail with Luig Laga to 
lip that opportunity of revenging not only his 

= father's death on the ſon of his murderer, but alſo 


a perſonal injury, which he himſelf had Teceived 
from the ſaid king Art, the ſon of Conn. He in 
like manner flew Feargus Dubh-deadach king of 


Tara, as well as his twe brothers Feargus Folt- 


leabhar, and Feargus Cas-fiaclach, two Ultonian 


princes, at the battle of Crion?, where he aſſiſted 
Cormac, fon of the often- mentioned Art. By 


this particular action, ſeconded by the victorious 
arms. of Tiege, fon of Cian, ſon of Olliol Olim, 
he reſtored Cormae to the throne of Tara, from 
which hehad been expelled by Feargus : and thus 
made reparation in the injury he had done him by 


killing his father at the battle of Magh-Moch- 


ruime. He atchieved many other great and me- 
morable exploits. 
Olliol Olim, the elder brother -of Luig Laga 


ſucceeded to 'the throne of Leath-Mogh ; he 


was a courageous and warlike prince, and the 
firſt king of Leath-Mogh that obliged the 
princes and ſtates of Leinſter to pay the 
tribute of Eidirſgeol, commonly called the ſon 
of Uair, who was rather Eidirſgeob's great 
grandfather. This fine or mulct was firſt im- 
poſed on the Lagenians by Conaire More, the ſon 
of the above Eidirſgeol, in puniſhment for his 
father's death, who was murdered by Nuadh 
Neacht, king of Leinſter, Conaire, after mount- 
ing the throne, attacked the forces of Leinſter at 
the battle of Cliach, where he ſo far revenged the 
murder of his father, that the Lagenians, for a 
reparation 
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reparation of their crime, ſubmitted and agreed 
to pay to the king of Munſter a yearly mulct or 
fine, viz, 300 gold-hilted ſwords, 300 purple 
cloaks, 300 ſteeds, and 300 cows. Nor did he 
think this a ſufficient ſatisfaction, but further 
obliged them to conſent that the country of Oſ- 
ſory, from Gowran to Grein-Airbſin, ſhould be 
taken from Leinſter, and ever after annexed to 
Munſter, as the lawful eftate and inheritance of the 
kings of that province. This tribute was continued 
to be paid in a regular manner by the inhabitants 
of Leinſter, during the reigns of ſeven kings, who 
. were deſcendants of Eogan More, viz. his 
ſon Olliol Ohm the preſent king, his ſon 
Cormac Cas, Moghchorb, Fearchorb, Olliol 
Flann-beag, his fon Luig, and the ſaid Luig's 
ſon Cormac. Olliol Olim married Sadhbh, the 
daughter of Conn Ceadchathach, and relict of 
Macniad, by whom he had ſeven ſons hereafter 
to be named. This unnatural alliance is what 
provoked Olliol Olim's brother, Luig Laga, to 
fight againſt his ſons, as well as againſt Art, the 
ſon of Conn Ceadchathach, in favour of Mac Con 
ſon of Mac Niad, at the battle of Magh-Moch- 


ruime. 


Olliol Olim's ſeven ſons by his ſaid wife Sadhbh, 


or Sabia, were 1. Eogancemh, 2. Cormac Cas, 
3. Cian, 4. Dichorb, 5. Dubhmearchon, 6. Mogh- 


chorb, 7. Teige. And by other women who 


were his concubines, he had twelve ſons, whoſe 
names were as followeth : 1 Corba, 2. Mailleoin, 
3. Maccoll, 4, Mathrach, 5. Tighernach, 6 Uillen, 
7. Conal Croicne, 8 Tidil, or Toitil, 9. Eocha 
Txbhfada, 10. Eocha-freich-firind, 11. Eocha 

Fft2 Oirige, 
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Oirige, 12. Fecha Dimona. The above ſeven 


ſons of Olliol Olim by Saidhbh fought for their 
uncle Art the fon of Conn at the battle of Magh- 
Moechruime, out of which no more than two 
efcaped, viz. Cormac Cas and Cian; the above 
Eogan Cæmh was elder brother of Cormac 
Cas, and left a ſon called Fiachra Muilleathan. 
Flaherty, Ogyg. p. 331, mentions the above 
Eocha Tzxbh-fada or Eochains, a Ingo latere, as 
he juſtly interprets his name, as having been killed 
together with his brother Cian by Feargus Dub- 
deadach the ſucceſſor of Mac Con, in a battle 


which they fought for Cormac the ſon of Art, ſon 


of Conn Ceadchathach. 

- Olkol Ohm by his laſt will and teſtament 
(after a peaceable reign of 23 years) demiſed 
and ſettled the perpetual enjoyment of the crown 
of Leath-mogh upon the male iſſue and poſterity 
of his two eldeſt ſons Eogan and Cormac Cas, 
by a ſucceſſion which ſhould be exactly and unin- 
terruptedly alternate between both branches: 
with this particular condition and law, that the 
eldeſt prince, if capable of governing, ſhould 
always ſucceed out of either branch. See 
Flaherty Ogyg. p. 326, compared with p. 57. 
L'28, 29; this law of ſucceſſion was obſerved 
regularly enough between the two branches for 
ſeveral generations (as Keating and Flaherty have 

8855 h alſo 


* Theſe 23 years are to be computed ſrom the time he 
exiled Mac Con, ſon of Mac Niad, who had raiſed diſtur- 
bances in bis kingdom, for in ſome of the liſts of regal 
ſueceſſion he is allowed fifty years reign. 


Is ra ein 


alſo obſerved) after which ſome abuſes and; viola- 
tions have frequently happened, as it was, natural 
to expect. We ſhall however ſee through the 
courſe of the following extract, that this law of 
alternate ſucceſſion carried on according to the 
right of ſeniority, has been, always inſiſted upon 


whenever any infringments or. uſurpations were 


attempted by bigh- hand. 
CORMAC CAS. 


Cormac Cas ſon of Olliol Olim was the ſuceced- 


ing king; this prince was remarkable for hig 
ſtrength of body, and was equally dexterous and 
reſolute, It is recorded of him that he was one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Iriſh champions of the 
age he lived in; he eſtabliſhed a certain chief- 
rent to be regularly and proportionably paid by 
the different {ſtates of Leath-mogh to the king 
thereof for the ſupport of his perſon and dignity, 
by his ſucceſs in all military operations, his name 
became a terror not only to the inhabitants of 
Ireland, but alſo to foreigners; he defeated and 
brought away ſpoils of great value at thirty dif- 
ferent times from the Welſh, who came over to 
the aſliſtance of the Lagenians againſt him, which 
made the latter return to their obedience, C ubmit 
themſelves peaceably to his government, and pay 
him the above tribute of Eidirſgeoil; he ſupported 
the rights and privileges of the crown of Leath- 
mogh in eight battles againſt the other provinces, 
viz. the battle of Torras, the battle of Damhſa, 

the battle of Carman, the battle of Liamhna 


againſt 
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againſt the Lagenians who had revolted from 
their obedience, the battle of Cruachan againſt 
the people of Connaught, the battle of Teambair 
or Tara againſt Fioncha, the battle of Tailtion, 
and the battle of Samhna, in which laſt engage- 
ment he flew an Ultonian prince, and was 
himſelf grievouſly wounded. He married Sam- 
X E-4 hair the daughter of the celebrated Fionn Mac 
| Cuil, hereditary chief general of the famous 
military corps called Clanna Buoiſcoine ; and had 
by her three children whoſe names are Mogh- 
chorb, Aife and Eadaoin. After the death of 
Chrmac Cac, his nephew Fiacha Muilleathan, by 
his elder brother Eogan Cæmh, ſucceeded to the 
throne of Leath- mogb; this prince diſtinguiſhed 
His martial ſpirit by a timely exertion of his 
power againſt Cormac, ſon of Art, ſon of Conn 
Ceadchathach, who had made a ſudden irruption - 
into Munſter at the head of all his forces, with a 
view to make that province tributary to his crown, 
Fiacha Muilleathan gave him battle at a place 
called Drom-dabhaire, now Knocklong, in the 
county of Limerick; where he defeated and 
routed his army, the remains of which he pur- 
= ſued all the way to Offory, where he overtoook 
| _ Cormac and made him priſoner of war, who was 
glad to redeem himſelf by a ſolemn engagement, 
confirmed by the delivery of hoſtages, not only 
of repairing all the damages cauſed by his unjuſt 
invaſion, but alſo of never moleſting the king of 1 
Munſter for the future, or ſetting up any preten- 
ſion of ſupremacy or right of tribute from. his 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, which never owed any to the kings of 
Tara or to any other but its own. 


MOGHCHORB. 


Moghchorb ſon of Cormac Cas ſucceeded in 
the ſovereignty of Leath-mogh immediately after 
his couſin- german the above Fiachra Muilleathan ; 
he was a very powerful and brave prince, and well 
experienced in military operations and diſcipline ; 

he obliged the ſtates and princes of Leinſter to 
pay him the tribute of Eidirſgeoil; he was as 
formidable to foreigners as his father had been ; 
it was in his reign, that the moſt bloody and 
memorable battle of Gabhra was fought, A. D. 
296, between him and Cairbre Liffeachair, ſon of 
the above Cormac, king of Tara, wherein moſt 
of the ſtanding army that had been lately com- 
manded by Fionn Mac Cuil and its renowned 
heroes called Hana Eiriom, or Phenians, who 
were of Moghchorb's party, had been ſlain, after 
having made an equal carnage of their rivals the 
Clanna-Moirne, who fought for Cairbre Liffe- 
achair. Moghchorb reigned for the ſpace of 
twenty years according to the Reimriogra, or 


Regal Kalendar. 
F E ARCH ORB. 
Fearchorb ſon of Moghchorb, was proclaimed 


king of Leath-mogh immediately after his 
father's death, and reigned I (even years accord- 


ing 


t In ſome of the liſts he is allowed twenty years reign. 
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ing to the Neimriagra, or Regal Kalendar. 
He was a warlike and enterpriſing prince; he 
engaged in the pitched battles of Ilachta and 
Tailtion with the prihces'and ſtates of Tara, in 
the latter of which the famous champion Tine, ſon 
of Triun, fell by his fword';' he fought ſeveral 
| battles againſt the different provinces and princi- 
= : patities of Ireland both” ſeparately and conjunc._ 
1 tively, excepting the pfovince of Leinſter, which 
always ſubmitted to pay him the tribute of Erair/- 
gedil. It is acknowledged by all Iriſh antiquaries, 
that for his liberality and generous ſpirit, he was 
riot inferior to any prince'of the Iriſh nation, and 
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they further add, that it was 4 conſtant tidxim 1 

Nich hin newer 16 fit to an entertainment without : 
the ſocial attendance of a Hundred of his nobles 8 
atleaſt. Tliis prince defeated the combined forces J 

of the princes of Connaught and their allies at the ; 
Battles" of Ceata, of Cruachan and of Coruinn, 8 
in vindication of his right to the immediate k 
ſovereignty of the country now called Thomond, t 
Which originally belonged to his anceſtors. : 

AO NGUS TIRACH. ' 

p ; | 4 

Aongus Tirach, the {on of Fearchorb, ſucceeded h 

to the ſovereignty immediately after Ollil Flann h 

Beag, the ſon of Fiachra Moilleathan ; he was a t 

ſtout and courageous prince; he flew with his own tl 

hand Fiacha Figinte, ſon of Daire Ctarb, in the * 

famous battle of Cliona; he was remarkable for - 

the ſtrictneſs of his lachs, as well as for his candid 8 


aid unbiaſſed judgments ; and agreeably to that 
principle, 
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principle, he never would favour his! neareſt or 
deareſt friend againſt his moſt: warranted enemy 
in prejudice of the truth; he uſed all poſſible 
means to reconeile people at variance, and pro- 
mote: true concord and harmony amefig his ſub. 
jects, and was generally choſen by the contending 
prinees of the whole nation to be umpize' and 
arbitrator of their diſputes, and they- n agreed 
to his determination. f 


L UIG MEANN. 


Luig Meann otherwiſe Luig Lamh-dearg, the 
ſon of Aongus Tirach, filled the throne of Leath- 
mogh. He was a prince of uncommon ſtrength and 
activity of body, and was diftinguiſhed for his 
judgment and ſkill in conducting military opera- 
tions; he fought ſeven bloody battles with the 
Conatians, i in all which he had the advantage, and 
killed ſeven of their chief princes; he ſo harraſſed 
them by frequent attacks, and laying waſte their 
tertitories with fire and ſword, ſtill purſuing the 
advantages he was uſed to gain, that they were 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting to his own 
terms; but this prince too generous to avail 


27877 of all the advantages the laws of arms 


had then entitled him to, deprived them only of 
the country now called Thomond, extending from 
the bay of Killeolgan near Galway to Limerick ; 
and from Lough-dearg to Leim-Cuchullan, now 
called Loop-head, otherwiſe Cape Leane at the 
mouth of the Shannon; to this tract of ground 
he had a juſt and antient claim, inaſmuch as it was 
within 
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within the limits of Leath- mogh traced out from 
Galway to Dublin; thus the victorious Luig 
Meann contented himſelf with the glory of re- 
covering the right of his anceſtors, and acquiring 
for his poſterity the enjoyment of thoſe lands as 
a perpetual memorial of his valour. 

The Pfaltar of Caſhel, here cited by the original, 


| ns other antient records, deſcribe the entire pa- 


trimonial eſtate and dominion of Luig Meann 
and his poſterity, according to the following de- 
lineation and limits, viz. from Leim-Cuchullan, 
or Leim-na-Con, in the weſt of Thomond, to 
Sliabh-Bladhma or Bloomy mountain in Offory, 
now between the King and Queen's counties ; and 
from  Carran-Fearaidh or Knock-Aine in the 
county of Limerick, to Ath-Lucad on the fron- 
tiers of the county of Galway. Others have 
traced them from the Iſles of Aran, to Sliabh- 


Eibhline near Caſhel, as well as to nook: Aine, 
and fromthe faid Leim-na-Con to Slighe-Dala in 


Offory ; which is a more exact delineation of the 
length and breadth of the Dal-Caſſian eſtate, than 
that of O Flaherty, who gives them no other 
breadth than from Sliabh-Eachty on the north fide 


of Lough-Dearg, to Sliabh- Behne! in the county 


of Tipperary. 


Luig Meann was equally ſieceſeful in his en- 
gagements with foreigners, for he routed the 
Welſh . invaders in many deſperate conflicts at 
various times, and expelling them quite out of 
his dominions of Leath-mogh, he followed them 
with a powerful fleet to Wales; which when they 
had been apprized of, they prevailed with the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring ſtates to ſend them ſuccours againſt 
the foreign and common enemy. But the brave 
Luig Meann, undaunted at their vaſt preparations, 
marches through the country in a hoſtile manner, 
and being oppoſed by the enemies, he overthrew 
them at the expence of much blood with all their 
auxiliary forces, and receiving the ſons and 
daughters of their princes and chieftains, in quality 
of hoſtages for their future obedience and the 


Paying him homage and tribute as to their lawful 
king and ſovereign, he returned home to his own 


kingdom, and regularly received their annual 
tributes. In like manner it is added, that he went 
upon hoſtile expecitions into Scotland, from 
whence he returned equally victorious and ſuc- 
ceſsful. This ſame Luig Meann 1s here repre- 
ſented not only as king of Leath-mogh, but is 
alſo conſidered equal to the monarch of Ireland, 
in power and influence over the natives, which 


authority he had gained by his own ſuperiour 
valour and extraordinary abilities of mind. 


CONALL EACHLUATH. 


After the death of Luig Meann, Criomhthan 
More, ſon of Fioga, of the poſterity of Eogan ſon 
of Olliol Oluim, being king of Ireland, ceded the 
kingdom of Munſter to Conall Eachluath ſon 
of the ſaid Luig Meann, for whom this monarch 
had a perſonal affection from his having been 
educated at his own court from his youth, This 
circumſtance highly diſpleaſed the deſcendants of 
Fiachra Muilleathan, who repreſented to Conall 

that 
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that he ought as well in regard to his own honour, 
as to the juſtice which was due to his kinſmen in 
blood, by no means to accept the donation of the 
generous monareh, and the more ſo, as he was well 
convinced that Core ſon of Luig of the lineal 


deſcent of ſaid. Fiachra Muilleathan, had both 


age and experience enough to take into his hands 


the reins of government. This remonſtrance had 


ſuch effect on the generous. mind of Conall 
Eachluath, that by a very rare example he con- 
ſented to compromiſe his right to the crown he 
was poſſeſſed of, and refer the whole matter to the 
ſolemn judgment of an aſſembly of the princes 
and ſtates of Munſter; thoſe princes being aſ- 
ſembled on. this im portant occaſion decided, that 
Cote ſon of Luig, in virtue of his right of Seni- 
ortty, (Oir fa he budb Sinne, are the very words 
of this hiſtorian) ſhould: be firſt entitled to the 
rule of the kingdom; and as a further motive of 
this deciſion, they alledged, that. a deſcendant of 
Cormac Cas had been laſt in poſſeſſion of the 


crown of Leath-mogh, and therefore, that in con- 


ſequence of the laſt will of Olliol Oluim, their 
common parent, (which was held inviolable con- 
cerning a regular alternate fucceſſion to the ſove- 
reignty of Leath-mogh in the poſterity of Fiachra 
Muilleathan, and the royal line of Cormac Cas) 
the deſcendant of the former had now the beſt 
right to the ſucceſſion; and on the other hand, 
Corc ſon of Luig, and the other princes of 
Leath-mogh were obliged by the ſame ſentence 
to deliver up their ſons to Conall Eachluath 
in quality of an to inſure him of his 

ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion immediately after Corc ſon of Luig, 
and to make the ſame good to his ſon in cafe the 
ſaid Corc ſhould out-live himſelf. Upon this 
occaſion the princes of Munſter by their ſolemn 
ſentence confirmed and ratified the Will of 


O hol Oluim, concerning the State- law of alternate 


ſucceſſion between the deſcendants of his two 
ſons Eogan More and Cormac Cas. Thus it 
came to paſs, that Conall Eachluath ſon of the 
brave Luig Meann, was content to cede the reins 
of government, which had been put into his hands 
by the monarch Criomhthan, to Core ſon of Luig 
of the poſterity of ſaid Eogan More. 

The faid Conall Eachluath, after the deceaſe 
of Core his competitor, reſumed the government 
of the kingdom of Caſhel, and Criomhthag his 
former friend ſtill king of Leath- coin, being em- 
ployed in carrying on wars in foreign countries, 
eſtabliſhed him during his abſence in the ſupreme 
command and adminiſtration of his ſhare of the 
land. Conall was not inactive in this commiſ- 
ſion, for he exerciſed Criomhthan's power, with 
which he had been veſted, not only titularly but 
effectually, and accordingly diſpoſed of poſts 
both civil and military throughout the kingdom, 
and received hoſtages and the pay ment of tributes 
from all the northern provinces and ſtates. This 
whole tranſaQtion is deſcribed at large in Cormac 
Mac Cuillionane's Pſaltar of Caſhel, in a poem 
beginning with the words, Cain ro gabh 
% Conall Eachluath.” 


EANNA- 
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THE LAW OF TANISTRY - 
EANNA ARIGTHACH. 


Eanna Arigthach the ſon of Conall Eachluath 
ſucceeded to the regal throne of Caſhel : it was in 
the reign of this prince, that the people of 
Connaught made very ſtrenuous efforts and in- 
vaſions, in order to recover if poſſible that part of 
the kingdom of. North-Munfter, which the brave 
Luig-Meann had victoriouſly wreſted out of their 


hands and ſettled upon his own poſterity. This 
prince intending to put a ſtop to the future in- 


croachments of the people of Connaught, and at 
the ſame time to prevent all further diſputes with 
his kinſmen the Eugenians, conſulted with his own 
tribe of Dailgaſs concerning the proper means of 


attaining thoſe ends; the reſult of their delibera- 


tion was, that they ſhould give up to the Euge- 


nians, the permanent and hereditary poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of South-Munſter, and content 
theinſelves and their poſterity with the patrimonial 


inheritance of that of North-Munſter, always 
reſerving the regal ſeat of Caſhel together with 


its particular ſtate and royalties in common to 


both families, according to their reſpective alter- 
natives, as kings of all Munſter. Theſe conditions 
were judged reaſonable enough to be accepted of 
and confirmed by the Eugenians, but did very par- 
ticular honour to the tribe of Dailgaſs, inaſmuch 
as they eſteemed it to be far more prudent, as well 


as honourable, to enjoy and defend their own 


patrimonial ſhare, eſpecially the Conatian frontiers 
beyond the river Shannon, againſt a conſtant and 
declared 
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declared enemy, than be perpetually engaged in 
domeſtic diſputes with their friends and kinſmen. 
It is recorded, that Eanna Arigthach was the 
laſt prince of Dailgaſs, that had been king of 
Caſhel before the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian religion in Ireland; and the Pſaltar of 
Caſhel] makes expreſs mention of ſeven princes 
of that tribe to have ſwayed the ſceptre of Caſhel, 
before the ſaid Epoch. Their names are Cormac 


Cas, Moghchorb, Fearchorb, Aongus Tirach, 


Luig Meann, Conall Eachluath, and Eanna. 
Arigthach, of whoſe hiſtories we have now given 
an extract; but the poſterity of this prince, 
having been either exlinct, or dwindled into ob- 
ſcurity, the regal ſucceſſion of the deſcendants of 
Cormac Cas, was continued in the line of Cas the 
younger brother of the ſame Eanna Arigthach, 
down to Brien Boromh and his deſcendants. 


A. -& 


Cas, the ſon of Conall Eachluath and brother 
of Eanna Arigthach, contented himſelf with 
the kingdom of North-Munſter, according to his 


alternative; he had twelve ſons, whoſe names 


were, 1. Blod, 2. Caiſin, 3. Luig Dealbhaodh, 
4. Seadhna, 5. Aongus Ceannathrach, 6. Cormac, 
who had no iſſue, 7. Carthan, 8. Caineach, 9. 
Aongus Ceanaitin, 10. Aodh, 11. Loiſgean, 
12. Næ, (a quo Beg mac De the Prophet.) Our 
original informs us, that Cas made an equal 
diviſion of the lands of his ſaid kingdom, between 


his 
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his twelve ſons, referving only to the eldeſt, in 
caſe of his ſur viving himſelf, the ſupreme power 
and authority, with albthe rights thereunto belong - 
ing. It is here to be obſerved, that the offspring 
of Luig Dealbhaodh, who from their father s ſix- 
name were ealled Dealbhnaidhs, made other great 
fettlements'for themſelves in Meath, Oſſory, and 
Connaught; all which different poſſeſſions were 
called Dealbhnas or Delvins, but diſtinguiſhed 
by various ſirnames. The country called Delvin- 
More was in Meath, whoſe former Lord was 
OFinnallain, a DaB Caſſian, which title is now in 
the Nugent family, barons of Delvin, and earls of 
Weſt-Meath. In the ſame province was likewiſe 
Delvin of Teanmoy. Delvin-· Eathra, now of the 
_ King'©Caounty, was the lordſhip of Mac Coghlan ; 
Delvin>Nuagat, now a part of the county of Roſ- 
common in Connaught; Delvig-Culfabhar. and 
Delvin-Feadha, were likewiſe in Connaught, the 
latter in Tirdaloch to the weſt of Galway ; it was 
divided into two diftricts called Gno-more and 
Gno-beag, of which now conſiſts the whole ba- 
rony of Moy-Cuillin. The O Conrys were an- 
tiently the chiefs of Gno-beag, until they were 
partly dif] poſſeſſed, and partly made tributaries by 
the O Flaherty" 8. 


'B'L O b. 


_—_ ſon 1 Cas, ſueceeded his father in che 
principality of north Munſter. This prince had 


four” ſonw, viz. Carthan' Fionn, Carthan' Dubh, 
_*Eocha, 


cl 


rns. 
Eocha, and Breanan Ban : this hiſtorian is alto- 
.gether ſilent of his actions. 


CARTHAN FIONN. 


Carthan Fionn, otherwiſe called Carthan More, 
immediately ſucceeded him. This prince lived 


when St. Patrick was preaching the goſpel in Ire- 
land, and was baptized by him at Sanigean, or 


Sainaingeal, near Limerick. He had three ſons, 


whoſe names were Eocha Baildearg, Aongus 


Tuillidh, and Cormac Coichin. 
EOACHA BAILLDEARG. 


Eocha Bailldearg, the ſon of Carthan Fionn, 
ruled next after him. This prince lefr two ſons, 
viz, Conall, who did not reign, and Breacan 
Aran. 'The former d ying before his father Eo- 
cha Bailldearg, had two ſons, viz. 1. Aodh 
Caomh, who became king of Caſhel, 2. the ſaint 
Molualobhar, who was the firſt founder of the 
church of Killaloe. 


CORMAC COICHIN, 


Cormac Coichin, the ſon of Carthan Fi ionn, 
ſucceeded his brother i in the ſovereignty of North- 


Munſter, 
Abu CAOMH 


Aodh Caomh, the ſon of Conall, ſon of Eo- 
cha Bailldearg, ſucceeded his grand uncle Cor- 
G g mac 
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mac Coichin. He was the firſt Chriſtian prince 
of his family that became king of all Munſter, 
His inveſtiture, with the authority and title of 
king of that province, was performed at his own 
court in the preſence of St. Breanan of Clonfert, 
and of his domeſtic poet Mac Leinein, afterwards 
firſt biſhop of Cloyne, and by the concurrence of 
Aodh Dubh, the father of Fignin and Failbhe 
Flann, and ſon of Criomhthan, then chief repre- 
ſentative of the Eugenian race. Theſe two princes, 
attended by the nobles of their reſpective tribes, 


met on the plain of Magh-Feimin, between 


Caſhel and Clonmel, with a view to conſult about 
matters of public and common concern, and af- 
terwards repaired to the court of Aodh Caomh, 
where the Eugenian princes were ſplendidly en- 
tertained. Here it was, that this Dal-caſſian prince 
repreſented to Aodh Dubh his own right to fill 
the throne of Cafhel ; but the Eugenian prince 
could by no means be prevailed upon to acknow- 
ledge him fovereign of that kingdom, until ſuch 
time as he was enſured of his own or his ſon's 
ſucceſſion immediately after him. Of which he 


was ſatisfied by having had the holy Breanan and 


Mac Leinein given him as ſureties for the per- 


formance of this public contract. The truth of 


theſe particulars i is confirmed by the teſtimony of 


that ſaint, in a poem attributed to him, which 
begins ah the following words: Au ad Aodba 
mo dba charaid ſoun a raon. 


FORRANAN. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


FORRANAN. 


Forranan, ſon of Fionan, ſon of Breanan, ſon 
of Eocha, ſon of Caiſin, ſon of Cas, ſucceeded 
Aodh Caomh in the throne of North Munfter, 


O 3.” 


Dioma, the ſon of Ronane, ſon of Aongus, 
ſon of Carthan Fionn, collateral kinſman in the 
fourth degree of the above-mentioned Aodh 
Caomh, was the next Dal-caſſian prince, who laid 
claim to the crown of Caſhel after the death of 
Finine, eldeſt ſon of Aodh Dubh, and anceſtor 
of the O Sullivans, who, purſuant to the above 
agreement made between his father and the ſaid 
Aodh Caomh, ſucceeded the latter in the ſover- 
eignty of Caſhel. This Dal- caſſian prince, Dio- 
ma, ſupported his right to the crown of Caſhel 
againſt Failbhe Flanh, younger brother of the 
above Finine. Theſe diſputes very probably 
muſt have been attended with great effuſion of 
blood on both ſides, had not the clergy of Mun- 
ſter jointly offered their mediation, which was 
accepted of by the two contending princes, That 
venerable body being aſſembled on this occaſion, 
and judging that the ſtate law of regal ſucceſſion 
ſhould be inviolably grounded upon the right of 
ſeniority, concluded that the alternative, claimed 
by Dioma, ſhould not then take place in preju- 
dice of Failbhe Flann, inaſmuch as the latter was 
of a maturer age, But with this reſerve and 


clauſe in favour of the ſaid Dioma, that he or 


3 his 
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his direQ heir ſhould reign immediately after ſaid 
Failbhe. And this condition and clauſe, as alſo 
the following articles were enſured to him by the 
ſtricteſt obligations and the delivery of hoſtages. 
The further articles ſtipulated by Dioma on this 
occaſion, were, 

1. That in conſideration of his giving up the 
kingdom of Caſhel into the hands of Failbhe 
Flann for that turn, neither he the ſaid Failbhe 
Flann, nor any of his tribes or ſucceſſors in the 
fame throne, ſhould ever claim any ſovereign 
power or right of tribute over the kingdom of 
North-Munſter, according to its known limits 
and boundaries, from Slighe-Dala in Offory, to 
the weſt of Ireland, on both ſides of the Shan- 
non, and from Sliabh-Eibhline, Caſhel, Knock- 
Aine, and the river Feil, its ſouthern limits-to 
Galway, and the ifles of Arran towards the north. 
2. It was ſtipulated by Dioma, that the king of 
North-Munſter ſhould ever after be lawfully and 
avowedly entitled to a fovereign juriſdiction over 
the countries, which the anceſtors of the Dal- 
caſſian princes had beſtowed on different families 
in South-Munſter, viz. That of the country in- 


habited by the poſterity of Mac Conn, ſon of 
Maicniad, of the tribe of Dairinne and Ithian 


race; inaſmuch as it was Cormac Cas, ſon of 
Olio! Olim, beftowed them on his mother 
Sadhbh's grandſon, called Maicnaid, the ſon of 
Mac Conn, (for Sadhbh, daughter of Conn of 
the one hundred battle, was firſt married to Mac 
Conn's father.) Theſe lands were of the royal 
eſtate and patrimony of Cormac Cas, becauſe 


_ Olliol Olim had made an equal diviſion of the pro- 


vince of Munſter between him and his brother 
Eogan 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Eogan More's ſon Ficha Muilleathan, deducting 
only thoſe territories which he appointed as the 
patrimony of his third ſon, Cian, in the north-eaſt 
part of the ſaid province, which were added to the 
other poſſeſſions of his in that of Leinſter. Fiacha 
Muilleathan ſhared no part of his own diviſion 
with the ſons of Mac Conn, though his couſin- 
germans ; he and they being all grand-ſons of the 
above Saibh. But Cormac Cas, from his natural 
tenderneſs for Macniad, who was his nephew by 
the half blood, beſtowed upon him a vaſt tract of 
ground, which comprehended all the weſt part of 
that country we now call the county of Corke, 
and was from the time of that donation 4 
guiſhed by the name of Corcalaidhe, as being 
then poſſeſſed by the poſterity of Luig Ladh, who 
was the grand- father of Mac Conn. The Dal- 
caſſian tribe did therefore eſteem themſelves en- 
titled to claim the ſovereignty of a country which 
had been the free-gift of their anceſtor. It was 
further covenanted between Dioma and the Euge- 
nians, that the Dal-caſſians ſhould have a like 
ſovereign juriſdiction over the--one-half of the 
country called [bh-Eochach, now corruptly Ibh- 
Echach, in the weſt of the county of Corke; in- 
aſmuch as it was the free donation of Conal 
Eachluath to Eocha, ſon of Cas, ſon of Corc of 
the Eugenian line, whom the former had bred in 
his court; and when his uncles and brothers 
would not allow him any ſhare amongſt them, 
the generous Conat ſettled him in the above-men- 
tioned country. In the laſt place, it was ſtipu- 


. lated that the mags princes ſhould recover 
the 
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the ſovereignty of the' country then called Ibh- 
Torna-Eigeas, and now Clan- Morris, in the 
county of Kerry, becauſe it was Conal Eachluath 
that had givea all that territory as a dowry to his 
daughter Caomhfionn, who was married to Tor- 
na Eigeas. 

Dioma's pacific diſpoſition, to which, accord- 
ing to this author, he ſacrificed his indiſputable 
right of alternate ſucceſſion, was however re- 


_ warded by providence ; inafmuch as it is certain, 


that he lived to wear the crown of all Munſter, 
and was brave and ſucceſsful enough to have re- 
pulſed the invaſion of all the Conatian forces, un- 
der the command of Guaire king of that province, 


Our author informs us, that in Dioma's reign, all 


the princes and ſtates. of Connaught having joined 
their forces with a view to recover the country 


now called Thomond, of which they had been 


diſpoſſeſſed by the brave Luig Meann, made a 
ſudden irruption into the province of Munſter, 
where Dioma ſoon met and engaged them in a 
bloody battle at Carran-fearaidhe, now called 
Knock-Aine, in the county of Limerick, where 
he gained a complete victory, and killed five of 
the Conatian princes, whoſe names were Maol- 
dune, Maolgaillid, Donall, Maoldubh, and 
Maolbreafal, together with four thouſand of their 
inferior officers and ſoldiers., and many others 
were made priſoners. 

Note ; that the abovementioned mediators in 
their ſentence concerning the reſpective pretenſi- 
ons of Failbhe Flann and Dioma, have not ſhewn 
a juſt regard to the ſtate law of ſucceſſion made 


by Olliol Olim, by which an exact alternative of 


ſupreme 


ILLUSTRATE b. 


ſupreme government was enacted and ſettled be- 
tween the princes of both tribes. Thoſe arbiters 
grounded their ſentence ſolely and entirely upon 
the right of ſeniority in Failbhe Flann, without 
conſidering, that his elder brother Finine was the 
immediate predeceſſor in the throne of Caſhel, 
and conſequently that the next alternative be- 
longed of all right to a prince of the Dal-caſſian 
tribe. The thaniſtic law of ſucceſſion, chiefly, 
if not IT upon the right of ſeniority, 
was to be obſerved amongſt the princes of one 
and the ſame tribe, in reſpect to each other ; but 
with regard to the princes of the two different 
tribes of Eugenians and Caſſians, and their mutual 
rights reſpectively to each other, the chief and 
fundamental point of the ſtate law of ſucceſſion 
enacted between them by the will of Olliol Olim, 
was the alternate enjoy ment of ſupreme power 
and government in the throne of Leath-mogh. 
This point we ſhall hereafter find to have been 
ir. ſiſted upon from time to time, even by the Eu- 
genians, whenever they found it neceſſary to have 
recourſe to it. 

Our original ſets forth in this place, that from 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in 
Ireland, to the time of Lorcan, the grandfather 


of 13 Boromh, ſeven princes 85 the Dal-caſſian 


race had enjoyed the crown of Caſhel and all 
Munſter. Their names and (ſeries of regal ſuc- 
ceſſion, together with other princes who were 


only kings of North-Munſter, to the time of 


Lorcan, are as followeth : 1. The above Dioma, 
2, Feardomnach, ſon of Dioma, king of Caſhel, 
oc, 
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&c. 3. Ainleadha, ſon of Dioma, king of Caſhel, 
&c. 4. Dubhdin, ſon of Dioma, king of Caſhel, 
Sc. 5. Cearnach, ſon of Ainleadha, king of 
Caſhel, &c: Torpa, ſon of Cearnach, king of 
North-Munſter ; Donal, fon of Eichiaran, ſon 
of Olliola, ſon of the above Feardomnach, king 
of North-Munſter , Finachta, ſon of Eichiaran, 
king of North-Munſter ; Cormac, ſon of Donal, 
ſon of Eichiaran, king of North-Munſter. 6. 
Rebecan, ſon of Mothla, ſon of Mzltuille, of the 
ſame ſtock with Dioma, king of Caſhel, 


LACHTNA. 


Immediately after the alternatives of the above- 


mentioned Caſſian princes in the throne of Caſhel, 


Feidhlim, ſon of Criomhthan, of the Eugenian 
tribes, ſucceeded to that crown. This king ſoon 


after his inauguration demanded the uſual tributes © 


and hoſtages, with all other marks of ſubmiſſion 
from the different princes and ſtates of South- 
Munſter ; not exempting the Eoganachts, and 
other free ſtates belonging to the principal 
branches of the Eugenian family. The princes 
of thoſe free ſtates very ſtifly refuſed to comply 


with their king's demand; and alledged, as 
chief reaſon of their refuſal, that as thoſe of the 


Caſſian race had as good a right as the Eugenians 
to an alternate ſucceſſion to the throne of Caſhel, 
ſo they ſhould be equally burthened with all ſuch 
tributes and taxes as may be neceſſary for ſup- 
porting the dignity of that crown. The king of 


Caſhel very reaſonably replied to thoſe remon- 


ſtrances of the Eugenians, by deſiring they may 
conſider, 


ILE 


conſider, that as the major part of the lands and 
ſtates belonging to the Dal-caſſian tribes, was 
merely and properly their own acquiſition, as 
well as a glorious monument of the, valour of their 
anceſtors, ſo it conſequently owed no ſubjection 
or tribute to the crown of Caſhel, to whoſe domi- 
nions that acquiſition was never annexed : beſide, 
that thoſe Dal-caſſian ſtates were frequently ex- 
poſed to the attacks and hoſtilities of the Conati- 
ans, againſt whom they were obliged to ſerve as 
a barrier, which was equally, though not fo im- 
mediately uſeful and neceſſary for the defence of 
the Eugenian ſtates. But thoſe reaſons, however 
juſt and ſolid in themſelves, were not prevalent 
enough to remove the jealouſies of the Eugenians 
againſt the Dal-caſhans ; on the contrary, they 
at laſt prevailed with king Feidhlim to march at 


their head with all the forces of South-Munſter into 


the heart of North-Munſter, reſolved to reduce 
the Dal- caſſian ſtates to the ſame ſubjection with 
themſelves, or die in the attempt. But king 
Feidhlim foreſeeing at the ſame time the difficul- 
ties, which that enterprize ſhould meet with from 
the martial ſpirit of the Dal- caſſian tribe, and de- 
ſirous of preventing the effuſion of human blood, 
thought proper to proceed with caution and pru- 
dence upon this perilous expedition. He there- 
fore halted at a place called Lig- na- Nachtran in 
the country of Thomond, and from thence diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to the princes of the Caſſian 
race, with full power to ſignify unto them the 


firm reſolution of the Eugenian ſtates, and that 
nothing 
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nothing leſs than their ſubjection to the crown of 
Caſhel, by the payment of tributes and taxes, 
with the delivery of hoſtages, could prevent a 
bloody war, between the two tribes, which may 
be attended with moſt diſmal conſequences. The 
Dal-caſſian princes having heard out thoſe ambaſ- 
ſadors concerning theſe new pretenſions of the 
Eugenians, diſmiſſed them with ſcorn and indig- 
nation, charging them at the ſame time to aſſure 
their king that he ſhould find them well prepared 
to give him a warm reception, and diſpute that 
matter with him and bis forces, at the point of 
the ſword. But the clergy of the country purſu- 
ing wiſer counſels, entreated thoſe ambaſſadors 
to repreſent to king Feidhlim, that none of his 
predeceſſors ever pretended to a right of ſubjec- 
tion, or tribute, from the Dal caſſian princes, and 
that their kingdom of North-Munſter was always 
acknowledged as an independent ſtate, eſpecially 
that part of it which was the conqueſt of Luig 
Meann, and may be juſtly eſteemed the price of 
Dal-cafſian blood. At the ſame time Lachtna, 
fon of Anluan, who then was the ſovereign ruler 
of North-Munfter, and a prince of great- pru- 
dence as well as valour, took an opportunity of 
riding away incognito with one ſingle attendant, 
to pay a private and friendly viſit to king Feidh- 
lim at his camp, who received him with the 
greateſt demonſtration of ſatisfaction and civility, 
which ended in a thorough reconciliation and 
change of purpoſes between them and their re- 
ſpeCtive tribes. In a word, Feidhlim was fully 
fatisfied with a polite declaration, which was made 

to 


ILLUSTRATED. 


to him by Lachtna, importing, that for his par- 


ticular part, he was willing to acknowledge him 
as king of Caſhel and South-Munſter ; but with- 
out prejudice to the independency: and rights of 
the king and ſtates of North-Munſter. Feidhlim 
and his princes were doubtleſs the better diſpoſed 


to be ſatisfied with this polite declaration of 


Lachtna, as the Dal-Caſſian forces were marching 
from all quarters to meet thoſe of Feidhlim, who 
were already very apprehenſive of being ſurround- 
ed and attacked on all ſides, without even the poſ- 
ſibility of a retreat. But when the Dal-Caſſian 
chiefs had notice of the reconciliation, they all 
aſſembled about their ſovereign, and paid their 
compliments to the king of Caſhel, who received 
them in the moſt gracious and friendly manner; 
and Lachtna inſiſted that as he was ſo ſplendidly 
entertained by king Feidhlim that day in his tent, 


he expected his viſit, and an acceptance of the 
like politeneſs from him at his court, where he 


prevailed with Feidhlim and his princes to ſpend 
ſome weeks, during which time they were regaled 


in the moſt magnificent manner. At Feidhlim's 


departure, he ſolemnly promiſed he never would 
pretend to the right of either tribute or hoſtages 


from the martial and royal tribe of Dalcais, 


whom he acknowledged to have been always free 
and independent. 


nn 


Lorcan, the ſon of Lachtna, ſon of Core, ſon 
of Anluan, ſon of Mahon, ſon of Torelach, ſon of 
Caithil, 
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Caithil, ſon of the above Aodh Caomh, ſon 
Conall, ſon of Eocha Bealldearg, of the dire& 


line of Cormac Cas, ſucceeded his father in the 


ſovereignty of North- Munſter : he was a power- 
ful and reſolute prince, and was diſtinguiſhed for 
his generoſity, prudence and piety. Our hiſtorian 
relates a remarkable affair that happened between 


this prince and Flann Siona king of Leath-Cuinn; 


this king inſtead of employing his forces in 
giving proper check to the Daniſh invaders, who 


in his time were committing the moſt barbarous 


devaſtations, cruelties and ſacrileges, eſpecially 


in the North of Ireland, and even in Meath and 
Kildare under his own eyes, thought proper to 
make a ſudden irruption into the province of 


Munſter, at the head of his troops, where he 


plundered and laid waſte a great part of the 
country. At his return home loaded with booty, 
he boaſted to his officers, that there was no prince 
or ſtate in all Ireland, that would dare to moleſt 


or obſtruct his march, and that he ſhould hold 
himſelf as ſafe and free in his paſſage, as if he 
had been upon a tour of pleaſure and ſporting in 
the heart of his own patrimonial eſtates: where-. 

fore he declared that he intended-to divert and 


amuſe himſelf at his cheſs-board, wherever he 
thought proper in his way homeward, without the 
leaſt compliment to any prince or ſtate whatſoever 
[This practice and conduct, it ſeems, was held as 
a mark of contempt in thoſe days, towards the 
prince and people, in whoſe ſtate ſuch ſporting 
liberties had been taken by another, without their 


conſent.) A domeſtic poet, called Flann Mac 
Lonnane, 
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FEELVU-STRATED. 
Lonnane, who was of this king's retinue, having 
heard out this piece of rodomontado, could not 
refrain from telling his maſter, that he was appre- 
henſive if he had gone upon ſuch a ſporting 
ſcheme into the country of the Dal-Caſſian tribe, 
attended as he was by all his forces, he ſhould 
ſoon have a more ſerious and yet a briſker game 
to play, than that of either cheſs or hazard : here- 
upon this king, aſter caſting a ſcornful look at 
his poet, inſtantly orders his troops to march 
towards Thomond. In the mean time, the poet 
Mac Lonnane, who would not gladly be found a 
falſe prophet, took an opportunity to give timely 
notice of his maſter's deſign to Lorcan, King of 
North-Munſter, who having loſt no time in giving 
the alarm to the chiefs of his tribe and their 
forces, they ſoon were in readinels to give a warm 
reception to king Flann; this prince having 
marched into the country of Aobh-Caiſin in 
Thomond, halted on the plain called Magh- 
Adhair, at the very ſpot on which the kings of 
North-Munſter were uſually inaugurated ; and 
here, after a ſhort refreſhment, he ordered a 
ſignal to be made to his courtiers and officers, to 
fall to their amuſements without care or apprehen- 


ſion; and for his part, he challenged a companion 


to a game of cheſs. But the Dal-Caſſians, who 
had diligently watched his march and motions, 
were by this time aſſembled in fight of his camp, 
and in a ſufficient number todiſturb his attention 
to that ſort of game. In a word, they poured ' 
down upon him, before he had finiſhed his party 


at cheſs, and ſoon overturned his gaming tables, 
75 | after 
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after forcing their way ſword in hand, to the very 
ſpot on which they ſtood : the ſport did not end 
with this briſk ſcuffle; for our hiſtorian informs 
us, that the affair came to a general and moſt 
bloody engagement between both armies, which 
continued for three days ſucceſſively, and ended 


with a total defeat and dreadful carnage of king 


Flann's men, who. at laſt was drove to the ex- 
tremity and confuſion of employing the interceſ- 
fion of his poet, to obtain quarters for his own 
perſon. 

Note; This piece of 1 conduct, . 
odd it may appear in our days, I judged not alto- 
gether improper to be related in this extract; 
inaſmuch as it may ſerve as a ſample of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms obſerved by the warriors of 
thoſe times. It is juſt to remark at the ſame 
time, that no part of the ridicule of this tranſ- 
action falls upon Lorcan or his tribe, who, being 
attacked in a contemptuous as well as hoſtile 
manner, were obliged not only to vindicate their 
own honour and rights, but alſo to repel the in- 


vader of their country, to. whom they owed no 
ſubmiſſion. 


Cormac Mac Cuillinan, king and. biſhop of 


Caſhel, paid a viſit to. this Dal-Cafſian prince at 


his court of Thomond, where he was honourably 


received for nine ſucceſſive days, to the great ſa- 
tisfaction of the venerable gueſt, and that of his 
numerous ſuite. This king at his departure, * 
preſented to Lorcan and the other princes of his 
ſept, that he hoped the principal heads and re- 
preſentatives of the twelve branches, into which 
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the tribe of Dal-Cais. was divided, ſhould deliver 


into his care and tuition one of their ſeveral ſons, 


to be educated in the nature of eccleſiaſtics. To 


this pious, propoſal of the king of Caſhel they 


all readily. conſented, Lorcan himſelf being their 


precedent in giving up his youngeſt ſon Coſgarach, 


evcept Conla ſon of Eionachta, who would not de- 
liver his own ſon, upon a ſurmiſe, which he did not 


conceal, that this had been a ſpecious pretext in 
Cormac to carry away the young princes, and 


afterwards datain them at Caſhel, in the ſtate and 
quality of - hoſtages. The venerable Cormac 


ſolemnly proteſted, that the charges of Conla 


were both injurious and groundleſs, and in the 
preſence of the aſſembly, gave him his maledic- 
tion, of which Conla and his poſterity (ſay the 


records) felt the temporal effects, being ſoon after 
reduced to a poſſeſſion of lands, confined within 


the ſcanty limits of the diſtrict of Sgeth- 
Neachtan. 


Lorcan, in ſome time after, went to return the 


viſit of king Cormac, but before he approached 


the court, thought proper to halt at a place called 
Rath-na- Nurlan, on the plains of Caſhel. This 
king being informed of Lorcan's viſit, ſends him 
an invitation without any further ceremony or 
compliment by one of his houſhold, who as foon 
as he delivered his errand, was obliged to return 
with a plain denial. The meſſenger immediately, 
informs his royal maſter, that the king oſ North- 
Munſter ſeemed to be rather affronted than 
pleaſed with the invitation. Cormac having 
ſeriouſly reflected upon this circumſtance, and the 

cauſe 
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cauſe of that refuſal, made the following declara- 
tion in the hearing of all his courtiers; I certainly 
know, ſays he, the reaſon of the worthy prince's 
non-compliance, he requires the benefit of that 
right, which the Dal-Caſſian kings, whenever they 
do not fill the throne of all Munſter, are indiſ- 
putably entitled to inherit in the regal houſe of 
Caſhel ; for the ſaid princes in ſuch conjunctures 
have an unqueſtionable right to pofleſs the entire 
northern half of that palace, for this rezſon, that 
their anceſtors and themſelves have always de- 
fended the king and crown of Caſhel againſt the 
attacks and invaſions of the provincial troops of 
Leinſter, and the forces of Leath-Cuinn. Here- 
upon, Cormac diſpatches one of the princes of 
his tribe to make an apology to the Dal-Caſſian 
king for the incivilities ſhewn him, and requeſt 
he would now come on, and enjoy his privileges 


in the royal ſeat of Caſhel. Lorcan made no 


difficulty to comply with this offer, and was re- 
ceived with open arms by king Cormac, who, as 
ſoon as the Dal-Caſſian prince entered, gave 


him poſſeſſion of the north-half of the entire 


palace, and ſeated him and the princes of his 
blood at his right hand; an honour which they 
were entitled to enjoy, not only becauſe the Dal- 


Caſſian forces always ſormed the foremoſt ranks 


in all offenfive and defenſive engagements with 
the common enemy, but alſo covered the rear of 
the Momonian armies in all their neceſſary re- 
treats, being at all times the laſt that quitted the 
field of battle. In return to. this compliment 
due to his rank, Lorcan gave the king of Caſhel 

his 
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his moſt hearty thanks, and frankly declared, if 
he had not ſhewn him the honours and privi- 
leges, to which he had an hereditary right, that, 


far from paying him a viſit, he and the other 
princes of his tribe, ſhould never hold the leaſt 


correſpondence with the king of Caſhel, or his 


Eugenians, nor ever after aſſiſt them in their 
greateſt diſtreſſes. The venerable Cormac him- 
ſelf, having an extraordinary talent for poetry, 
expreſſes the privileges of the Dal-Cais in the 
regal houſe of Caſhel in a poem of his Pſaltar 
which begins thus: Ruidbleas Dal-Carts Cea- 
+ daibh Armach.” 

In this prince's reign as king of North-Mundſter, 
Teige Mac Cathil the king of Connaught, made 
a ſudden invaſion with all the forces of his pro- 


vince into the country of Thomond, of which 


the Dal- Caſſians being ſpeedily alarmed, by an ex- 
pedient generally practiſed on the like occaſions, 
aſſembled their forces in a ſufficient number, and 
repelled the invaders, after a general deroute and 
ſlaughter of their men. The military expedient 
above-mentioned, and which the Dal-Caſſians 
ordered to be obſerved upon the firſt notice, or 
apprehenſion of an invaſion by the Conatians, 
conſiſted in lighting a large alarming fire on the 
ſummit of the hill called Rinarda, which may 
appriſe the watch-guard of the height calledSliabh- 
Muiceann to do the ſame, who were to be imitated 


by thoſe of Knock-an-Phriacian, which laſt fire 


advertiſed the watch of Knock-an-Dubhan, fo that 
by this means every man who ſaw the fire, that was 


able to bear arms throughout the whole kingdom 
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of North-Munſter, inſtantly repaired to Ceann- 
Corann, prepared to repel the invaders. | 
The pious Cormac Mac Cuillinan, biſhop and 
king of Caſhel, not only had a perſonal affection 


for Lorcan, but was ſenſible of his right to 
ſucceed himſelf in the throne of Caſhel. This 


king being importuned by Flahartach abbot of 
Inis-Catha, and other princes of his tribe, to go 
upon an expedition into Leinſter, in order to en- 
force his right of tribute from that province, as 
part of Leath mogh; and having a fore- ſight of 
his death before his return from that enterpriſe, 
ſent a friendly invitation to Lorcan, at whoſe 
arrival he declared to all his court and kinſmen, 
that this prince had a juſt and natural right to 
ſucceed himſelf in the throne of Caſhel, purſuant 
to the will of Ollil Olim, their common anceſtor : 
and therefore did from that moment, demiſe his 
crown to Lorcan, in caſe he ſhould not ſurvive 
the expedition he then was going. upon. Ac- 
cordingly, this enterpriſe having been fatal to the 
life of Cormac, agreeably to his own pre- ſentiment 
of death, this Dal-Caſſian prince ſucceeded him, 
and reigned as king of all Munfter for the re- 
mainder of his days, which, I ſhall here obſerve, 
that, according to O Dubhagane, quoted by 
Keating, was only a year and a half; but it ap- 
pears from Chronicon Scotorum, that he reigned 
for fix years, i. e. from the death of Cormac in the 
year 908, to the commencement of Flaithbhertach 
Mac Ionmhuinen's reign, in the year 914. 


KINNEDY. 
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Kinnedy ſon of Lorcan, ſucceeded his father, at 
leaſt in the kingdom of North-Munſter ; and we 
ſhall by and by find ſufficient reaſon to think, that 
he may very juſtly be allowed a place in the 
catalogue of the kings of all Munſter. This 
prince was attacked all of a ſudden and at once 
by a confederacy of the following princes and 
ſtates, viz. Meath, Dealbhna, Corcamrua, Eile, 
Muſcry tire, Tiege Mac Cahil king of Connaught 
with all his forces, the Eoganacht of Caſhel, and 
their king Callaghan, who doubtleſs was the 
author and fomenter of all this confederacy. 
But the brave Kinnedy, with his invincible Dal- 
Caſſians, intrepidly and conſtantly facing about to 
oppoſe the different attacks of their invaders, not 
only maintained his ground againſt them all in 
the moſt gallant manner, but alſo gained ſeveral 
victories in the proſecution of this defenſive war : 

and particularly a very ſignal one againſt Cal- 
laghan of Caſhel, of whom he won the battle of 
Saighleann, where 300 of Callaghan's tribe beſide 
numbers of his troops were left dead on the field 
of battle. This was not the only battle Kinnedy 
fought againſt Callaghan, as ſhall juſt hereafter 
appear from the Chronicon Scotorum. This gallant 
prince met the confederate army of all Leath- 
Cuinn, at Athlone in Connaught, and there fought 
and forced them to retire with conſiderable loſs. 

He alſo had twenty-four bloody engagements 

with the Danes, whom at long run he entirely 
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routed out of his kingdom of North-Munſter. 

Thus far the Munſter book concerning the gallant 

actions of this great prince. | 
Keating, agteeably to his uſual fondneſs of en- 


_ tertaining his readers with ſtories of an extraor- 


dinary nature, relates two very ſingular events 
concerning Kinnedy and Callaghan, ſon of Bu- 


* adhcan, a prince of the Eugenian ſtock, his cotem- 


porary and rival for the throne of Caſhel; in the 
firſt place he tells us, that Kinnedy, after the 
death of his. father Lorcan, had convened the 

inces and ſtates of the whole province, at a 
place called Gleannamhuin, now Glanworth, in 
the county of Corke, to whom he ſignified and aſ- 
ſerted his right of ſucceeding to the throne of all 
Munſter ; but adds, that the mother of Callaghan 
appearing at the ſame time in the midft of this 
awful aſſembly, pathetically remonſtrated to Kin- 


nedy, that according to the law of alternate ſuc- 


ceſſion antiently eftabliſhed by the laſt will of 
Olliol Olim between the Eugenians and Dal- 
Caſſians, her own fon had then the right of ſuc- 
ceeding in hjs turn to the throne of Caſhel, pre- 
ferably to Kinnedy. This argument, by the 
bye, would imply a plain acknowledgment from 
the inventor of the ſtory (who doubtleſs was one 
of the ſeanachies belonging to the Eugenian 


princes) that Lorcan, the father of Kinnedy, had 


been the immediate predeceſſor of Callaghan in 
the throne of Caſhel, though the writers of the 
Eugenian party have expunged him out of their 
lifts of the kings of Munſter. Our hiftorian, pur- 
ſuing the ſtory, aſſures us however, that Kinnedy, 
not withſtanding his great power and influence, 

| was 
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was good enough to acquieſce to thoſe reaſons 
and relinquiſh his pretenſions in complaiſance to 
this old lady. | 
 Keating's other ſtory relative to theſe two 
princes, but which regards Callaghan in a more 
particular manner, is, that this prince being 
treacherouſly invited to Dublin by Sitrick, the ſon 
of Turgeſius the Daniſh tyrant, under the ſancti- 
on of a promiſe the ſaid Sitrick had made him of 
a marriage alliance with his fiſter Bevionn, daugh- 
ter of the ſaid Turgeſius, was perfidiouſly ſeized 
at his arrival, together with his companion Don- 
chuan the ſon of Kinnedy, and both ſent off tied 
neck and heels to Ardmagh, there to be diſpoſed of 
according to the ſanguinary views of that uſurper : 
but that Kinnedy, to whom Callaghan had en- 
truſted the government of the whole kingdom 
during his abſence, being informed of Callaghan's 
captivity, raiſed all the forces of Munſter, both 
by ſea and land, and diſpatched them away under 
the command of an able general called Donogh 
O'Keeffe, and an experienced admiral, by nathe 
Failbhe Fionn; and that, by the extraordinary 
valour of theſe commanders and their reſpective 
forces, Callaghan and Donchuan were reſcued 
from on board the Daniſh fleet off Dundalk, and 
brought away triumphantly, after killing Sitrick 
and his two brothers, whom our hiſtorian, faith- 
fully copying his learned authors, calls by the 
names of Tor and Magnus. 
But with regard to theſe two ſtories, the latter 
of which is wonderfully enlarged upon, and em- 
belliſhed with all the flowers of romantic elo- 
quence, 
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quence, beſides the profound ſilence of all Iriſh 
annals, which of itſelf alone, may found a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion and prejudice againſt the reality of their 
reſpective ſubjects; I ſhall obſerve in the firſt place 


with regard to the former of the two, importing 


the pacific acquieſcence of Kinnedy to Callaghan's 
pretenſions, the annals repreſent him of a quite 
contrary diſpoſition and conduct, inaſmuch as we 


find it expreſsly mentioned in the Chronicon Sco- 


torum, at the year 944, to which is therein re- 
ferred the death of Flaithbhertach, the ſon of 
Jonmhuinein, Callaghan's predeceſſor in the ſo- 


vereignty of South-Munſter, that a very bloody 


battle was then fought between Kinnedy and Cal- 
laghan, both viſibly contending for the throne of 
Caſhel, as ſoon as it was vacated by the death of 
the ſaid Flaithbhertach; in which battle, fought at 
a place called Magh-Duine, many lives were loſt 
on both ſides, as the author of the Chronicon ob- 
ſerves, by adding to his Iriſh account the Latin 
words, ubi multi ceciderunt. And, to remark it by 
the bye, this ſanguinary contention and rivalſhip 
between theſe two princes, diſcredits in great mea- 
ſure that zealous part which Kinnedy and his ſon 
Donchuan are ſaid to have taken in what regarded 
Callaghan's intereſt during his captivity. But at 
the ſame time it is obſervable, that the power and 


| ſovereign command attributed to Kinnedy by the 


authors of Callaghan's ſtory, implies a fair con- 
ceſſion from them of the ſovereignty of Munſter, 
being at leaſt as extenſively ſhared by, the former 
as it was by the latier, 


Now 
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Now as to Callaghan's captivity under Sitrick, 
the {on of Turgeſius, and his heroic deliverance 
by the forces of Munſter, I cannot but obſerve, 
that the whole ſtory is inflexibly irreconcileable with 
the moſt authentic accounts and hiſtorical facts ex- 
preſsly recorded in the Iriſh annals. Turgeſius, the 
ſuppoſed father of Callaghan's perfidious enemy 
Sitrick, finiſhed his execrable life, according to 
the Chronicon Scotorum, the annals of Innisfallen 
and thoſe of Ulſter, in the waters of Lough-Nair, 
whereinto they tell us he was plunged and drowned 
anno 845, by Maolſeachluin king of Meath, who 
had ſeized the body of that tyrant, whether by 
open feats of war, or by ſuch a ſtratagem as that 
which has been fiſt related by Giraldus Cambren- 
ſis, Topogr. Hib. Diſt. 3. c. 4. who (according 
to his well known talent of inventing wonderful 
{tories concerning Iriſh affairs) will have us believe 
what the annals above cited are all quite filent 
upon, that Maolſeachluinn contrived the capture 
of that Daniſh king, by complimenting him with 
the diſpoſal of his fair daughter, accompanied by 
fifteen young bravos diſguiſed in woman's drels, 
under which they concealed well prepared weapons 
for the execution of that deſign. But however 
this event was brought about, it is agreed upon 
by all authentic accounts and the beſt authors, 
that Turgeſius died in the year 845. But the 
earlieſt mention I fiad of Callaghan in the ſaid 
annals, particularly in Chronicon Scotorum, is in 
the year 936, that is to ſay, eight years before he 
contended with Kinnedy for the ſucceſſion at the 


death of Flaithbhertach in 944; at which firſt 


mentioned year of 936, he is ſaid to have plun- 


dered, 
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dered Clonmacnoiſs in Meath, at the head of a 
party of Munſter men : and in the year 939 he 


is mentioned as making another expedition of a. 


like nature, aſſiſted by a party of Danes, into the 
ſame province, wherein he plundered Cluainniraird, 


 Chainaineach; and Cill-aice. Now from the time 


of Turgeſius's death in 845, to the very firſt of 
thoſe epochs of Callaghan's firſt appearance in the 
world in quality of an adventuring partiſan, there 
are juſt 91 years, and to that of his aſſuming the 
title of king of South-Munſter, as ſucceſſor of 
Flaithbhertach in the year 944, there are at leaſt 
99 years, and poſſibly within a few months of a 
whole century. And what allows us full liberty 
to extend this good round number of years to 
near half a ſcore beyond the whole century, the 
writers of Callaghan's ſtory all agree in telling us, 
that he finiſhed his life as well as his reign of ten 
or twelve years (for they differ as to its duration) 
ſoon after his return from his captivity, in which 


they give us to underſtand, that he had remained 


but a few months. Bevionn, the daughter of 
Turgeſius, muſt therefore by a neceflary conſe- 
quence be a pretty grave and experienced matron, 
of more than an hundred years of age, when her 
brother Sitrick, who could not be much younger, 


but may by many years be older, was arch enough 


to ſet her up for the object of Callaghan's ambi- 
tion and courting expedition to Dublin. But a 
further miſchief and croſs purpoſe againſt this 
much famed ftory is, that the annals make no ſort 
of mention of this Sitrick, fon of Turgeſius, with 


regard to whoſe iſſue, either male or female, they 


keep a profound ſilence. 
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The next account they give us of any princi- 


pal chiefs of the Danes or Norwegians, is in the 
year 853, when Amhlaibh, or Amlavius (to whom 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, Topogr. Hib. l. 3. c. 4g. 
aſſociates his two brothers Sytarachus and [varus) 
arrived in Dublin from Norway, and ſubjected all 
the Danes and Norwegians of Ireland to his do- 
minion. But as this event was 91 years antece- 


dent to Callaghan's aſſuming the title of king of 


Caſhel in 944, this Sitricus, the brother of Am- 
lavius, beſides his having never been mentioned 
as king of the Danes of Dublin, but only gover- 


nor or commander of thoſe of Waterford, could 


not be the perſon whoſe ſiſter might have tempted 
the ambition of our Momonian prince. To this 
we may add, that the authors of this ſtory, far 
from mentioning Amlavius and Ivarus as the 
brothers of their Sitricus, have taken care to aſ- 
ſign him two of quite different names, Tor and 
Magnus, whom they reckon among the ſlain in 
the wonderful battle by which Callaghan was re- 
ſcued. We find indeed another Sitrick menti- 
oned in the annals at the year 919, as an afloct- 
ate with one Ivarus at that bloody battle near Dub- 
lin, in which Nial Glunduff and many other Iriſh 
princes were flain, with great numbers of their 
men and officers. The Chronicon Scotorum calls 
this Sitrick by the diſtinctive name of Sitrick 
Gaile, and the Innisfallenſes call him Sitric, the 
ſon of Amhlaibh, or Amlavius. Sir James Ware 
mentions him at the year 916, Antiq. Hib. p. 109. 
The epoch of this battle is juſt 25 years before 
that of the death of Flaithbhertach, the prede- 
ceſſor of Callaghan in the throne of Caſhel ; and 


yet. 
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yet this Sitric diſappears immediately after that 
battle, and muſt be ſuppoſed to have loſt his life 
either in that action, or before the end of the 
ſame Year, inaſmuch as there is no mention of him 
in another moſt ſlaughtering battle and victory, 
which Donogh Mac Floinn, the ſucceſſor of Niall 
Glunduff, gained the year following over the Da- 


niſh and Norwegian forces, wherein the Chronicon 


Scotorum obſerves, that theſe foreigners ſuffered 
much greater carnage and loſs of men, than theIriſh 
had ſuſtained from them in the preceding battle. 
Another proof of the above Sitrick's having finiſhed 
his days before 921, is, that Godfra or Godfri- 
dus, grandſon of Ivar, is mentioned at this year 

as king of the foreigners of Dublin. The death 
of this ſame Godfridus is mentioned at the year 
934, when his ſon Amlavius, or Aulafius ſuc- 
ceeded him, and died in 941, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Blacarus until 948, when he loſt his 
life with 1600 of his people in a. battle, where- 
in Congalach, the ſucceſſor of Donogh Mac 
Floinn, gained the victory. Blacarus was ſuc- 
ceeded by Godfridus, ſon of Sitrick, whom 
we find mentioned as ſtill reigning in the year 
951, after which he ſoon loſt his life, as mentioned 
by the Chronicon Scotorum by a viſible judgment 
from God, for having deſtroyed and plundered va- 
rious es named in that chronicle; and was 
ſucceeded by another Godfridus, ſon of Aulafius, 
who died in 962, ſix years after the death of 
Callaghan Caſhel, during whoſe reign, from 944 


to 954, no Sitrick appears at the head of Danes 


or Norwegians, as is plain ſrom the preceding 


ſucceſſion of their kings. 
Another 
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Another plain mark of invention in this ſtory | 


of Callaghan's captivity under Sitrick, the ſon of 
Turgeſius, is furniſhed by the part, which Don- 
chuan the ſon of Kinnedy is ſaid to have acted 
in this romantic adventure, which the authors of 
it repreſent as having happened not long before the 
death of that Momonian prince. The Chronicon 
Scotor um ſets down at the year 958, that is to ſay, 
the fifth year after that in which Callaghan began 
his reign, the death of. Donchuan and his brother 
Achiaran, as having been killed by Congalach 
the ſucceſſor of Donogh Mac Floinn in the throne 
of Tara, in a plundering expedition which he 
then made into the province of Munſter. The 


ſame fact I find mentioned in another old manu- 


ſcript I have in my poſſeſſion, without either title 
or author's name. Callaghan lived for five years 
after this event, a circumſtance, which beſides 


the little appearance there is of any good under- 


ſtanding having ſubſiſted between him and Kinne- 
dy or his ſons for the reaſons above mentioned, 
founds a very material prejudice againſt the truth 
of this famous ſtory, The laſt ſymptom of deli- 
rious imagination, I ſhall take notice of in the 
inventers of this romance, is the mention they 
make of Morrogh Mac Floinn king of Leinſter, 
as having oppoſed the paſſage of Callaghan's 
army through his country, at their return to 


Munſter. To convince us of the inconſiſtency 


of this epiſode, we have only to obſerve, that 
the Chronicon Scotorum at the year 944, when 
Callaghan began hisreign, mentions one Bran Mac 
Maol-mordha, as being then the reigning kiag of 
Leinſter, and aſſiſting Congalach, afterwards king 

of 
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of Tara, in ranſacking Dublin, where they killed 
400 Danes. This Brian king of Leinſter, was 
killed by the king of Offory, anno 947, according 
to the Chronicon Scotorum, that is to ſay, ſix or 
ſeven years before Callaghan's death. Now ac- 
cording to the lift or catalogue we have from the 
Leinſter records of the kings of that province, 


and their ſucceſſion with the dates of their 


enthronement and death, I find that Morrogh 
Mac Flin or Mac Fin, as he is called in ſome 
copies, began his reign juſt 21 years after the 
death of Bran, i. e. 14 or 15 years after that of 
Callaghan. I ſhall conclude this tedious criticiſm, 
by aſſuring my reader, that zeal for the honour 
and credit of the true antiquities of the Iriſh 
nation, and far from a natural inclination of ex- 
poling the weakneſs of any of the Iriſh writers, 
is what induced me to make theſe animadverfions 
upon this famous ſtory of Callaghan Caſhel , 


and upon this occaſion, I am forry to have too 


much reaſon to lament the diſcredit, and even the 
diſhonour, which the Engliſh tranſlation of 
Keating's hiſtorical collections muſt naturally 
have reflected upon the authentic and genuine 
antiquities of this nation, of which ſome precious 
monumeats are ſtill remaining, as I ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to mention more particularly; a 
tranſlation, which beſides being miſerably incorrect 


and abſurd as to the literal ſenſe in many places, 


for want of a competent knowledge of the Iriſh 
language in the chief tranſlator, viſibly alters or 
gives a deſigned turn to the true meaning and 
ſcope of the original, Nor could the author, 
whoſe zeal for the preſervation of the Iriſh lan- 
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guage engaged him to undertake the compiling 
of that work, have ever intended it for a genuine 
and well grounded hiſtory of Ireland, much leſs 
have had any deſign to have it publiſhed in any 
other language than the native tongue, for whoſe 
improvement it was principally calculated. This 
preſumption of his laudable views and intention 
with regard to that work, muſt appear very natu- 
ral and well founded in the eyes of thoſe who will 
but impartially conſider, that a perſon of Kea- 
ting's character and profeſſion, could not be ſuſ- 


pected to have had any other view or meaning in 
interlarding his hiſtory with ſo many fabulous 


occurrences of Pagan ſuperſtition and Druidiſh 
predictions, as well as with various romantic 
ſtories, which are as plainly inconſiſtent in them- 
ſelves, as they are irreconcileable with the annals 
of this country, but to amuſe the common ſort of 


Iriſh readers, and give them at the ſame time a 


taſte and emulation for the improvement of their 
native language. 

Before I have done with the ſtory of Callaghan 
of Caſhel, I ſhall confeſs, I am ſtrongly of opinion, 
that his romantic ſtory has been raiſed upon no 
other foundation, than that of the capture which 
the annals both of Innisfallen and the Chronicon 
Seotorum mention to have been made of the body 
of Callaghan, by Mortogh the ſon of Nial Glünduff, 
in the year 941, when this prince is mentioned to 
have made a ſudden irruption into the country of 
Caſhel, where he ſurpriſed and ſeized Callaghan, 
whom he led away captive and delivered up into 
the hands of Donogh Mac Flin the king of 
Tara, who, as the Innisfallenſes obſerve, ſoon 

afterwards 
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afterwards gave him his liberty upon ſome con- 
ditions which are not explained in either of thoſe 
annals. Some Momonian Bard or Seanchy at- 
tached to Callaghan's family, having had a tradi- 


tionary knowledge of this diſgrace of that king, 
might have bethought himſelf of giving it ſuch 


a different turn and kind of new creation, as may 
rather reflect honour upon the memory of an 
Eugenian prince, who otherwiſe had given proofs 
of his military courage, though ſometimes upon 
unbecoming expeditions, of which we have oc- 
caſionally cited ſome examples from our autkentic 


annals. To finiſh this abridged extract of Kin- 


nedy's hiſtory, we have only to obſerve that ac- 
cording to the genealogical records of the Mac 
Brodins, hereditary antiquaries of the Dal-Caſſian 
princes, this Kinnedy had ten ſons, viz. Lachtna, 
Mahon, Brien ſurnamed Borumha, Eachiarn; 
Donchuan, Anluan, Marcan, Ædh, Cleircin, and 
Domhnal; of theſe ſons five only left iſſue, 
which were, Mahon, Brien, Eichiarn, Donchuan, 


and Anluan; Kinnedy's death is mentioned by 
the Chronicon Scotorum at the year 951. 


LACHTNA. 


Kinnedy was ſucceeded in the kingdom of 
North-Munſter, by his ſon Lachtna, and reigned 
for three years, according to the Brodins, both in 
their genealogical records, and their Reim- 
Riogra or Regal Succeſſion of the Dal-Caſſian 
princes, in the {aid records it is mentioned of this 
Lachtna, that he fought a battle at Magh-Duine 
againſt O Floinn, O * Fi 1onn, and O Kearny 


Duff, 


IELUSTRATZ D. 


Duff, whom he left dead all three together on the 
field of battle. And the ſame authors remark, 
that the place called Grianan-Lachtna, or the 


palace of Lachtna's in Craigliath, a diſtrict of 
Thomond, was called from this prince, who built 


the ſaid palace towards the year 953. The cir- 


cumſtance of Lachtna's immediate ſucceſſion after 


his father, ſeems to prove him the eldeſt of Kin- 
nedy's ten ſons. 


Before I begin the reign of Mahon ſon of 


Kinnedy, I ſhall make a few remarks concerning 


the exorbitant number of king's of Munſter of 


the Eugenian race, which the antiquaries of that 
princely family have ſet down in their royal 
catalogue, or ſeries of regal ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Fiachra Muilleathan, from his time to that of 
Feargradh the ſon of Ailgeanan, who has been the 
laſt king of Munſter of that family, and was the 
immediate predeceſſor of Mahon, ſon of Kinnedy, 
of the Dal-Caſſian race. To ſhew how ill 


grounded and inconſiſtent thoſe antiquaries have 
been in ſwelling their regal catalogue, with ſo 
great a number of Eugenian kings of Munſter 


reigning ſucceſſively or at different times, I have 

only to remark, a | 
I. That, in the annals of Tighernach and the 
Chronicon Scotorum Cluanenſe, of both which 
chronicles J have old and authentic copies, 
Gabhran and Amhalga ſons of Eanna are ſet down 
as kings of Munſter in the year 598, and conſe- 
quently coregnants, or reigning at the ſame time 
in different parts of that province; and yet the 
Eugenian antiquaries give them ſeparate places 
in 
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in their liſt of the kings of Munſter, as if they 
had reigned ſeparately and at different times. 
The latter of theſe two princes dying in the year 
604, left the kingdom to Finghin, ſon of Aodh 
Duff, who was accordingly proclaimed king in the 
ſame year; ſo that there are no more than fix 
years from the beginning of the coinciding reigns 
of the above brothers, to Finghin's inauguration 
in the throne of Munſter. But the Eugenian 
antiquaries allow ſeven years to Amhalga, and 
eleven to Gabhran ſeparately from each other, 
after which they inſert no leſs than five Eugenian 
kings in their catalogues, diftributing 67 years 
between them, from the reign of the ſaid 
Gabhran ſon of Eanna, to that of Finghin ſon of 
Aodh Duff above mentioned. 

II. According to the ſaid chronicles, this ſame 
Finghin, fon of Aodh Duff, died in the year 619, 
and they alſo mention Aodh Beannan as king of 
Munſter at the ſame time, both chronicles agreeing 
that he died in the ſame year 619. And yet the 
Eugenian antiquaries give them ſeparate reigns, 
and place Cathal ſon of Aodh Flannchathrach's 
reign of ten years, according to ſome, and twenty, 
if we believe others, between them both, and 
prefix the reign of the ſaid Aodh Beannan to 
that of Finghin ſon of Aodh Duff. 

III. According to the ſaid annals of Tigher- 
nach, and the Chronicon Scotorum Cluanenſe, 
Finghin ſon of Cu-gan-Mathair, became king of 
Munſter in the year 678, and died in the year 
696; and Congal fon of Maoldun is expreſsly 
ſtiled king of Munſter in the ſame annals, whoſe 

death 
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death they both mention at the year 690, which 


is fix years before that of Fiongaine or Fingin, 


who reigned from the year 678. This is a plain 
demonſtration, that theſe two princes were only 
coregnants and kings in part, like thoſe above 


mentioned; and notwithſtanding the Eugenian 


antiquaries ſet them down in their liſts as kings 
of all Munſter, reigning ſucceſſively one after the 


: other. 


IV. According to the ſame chronicles, Cormac, 


ſon of Ollil, became King of Munſter, immedi- 


ately after his father, in the year 700, and had an 


untimely end in quality of king of that province, 


in the year 712. The ſaid chronicles alſo men- 
tion Cormac ſon of Maonach, as king of Munſter 
at the ſame time, and refer his death to the year 
711, by which it appears he was coregnant with 
Cormac ſon of Ollil, reigning for ſome time 
in a ſeparate part of that province, and yet both 
theſe princes are ſet down as kings of Munſter, 
in the Eugenian liſt of kings, as if reigning over 
the whole province at different times. 

V. According to the Chronicon Scotorum; from 
the death of Cormac ſon of Cuillinan, at the 
bloody battle of Bealach-Mughna fought in the 
year 908, to the death of Callaghan Caſhel, king 
of Munſter in the year 954, it is plain there are 
only forty ſix years, which were filled up by 
Cormac's immediate ſucceſſor Lorcan, the father 


of Kinnedy, a Dal-Caſſian prince who died in the 


year 914, and was ſucceeded by Flaithbeartach, 
the ſon of Tonmhuinein abbot of Inniſ-catha, an 
Eugenian, who died in the year 944 : and thirdly, 


by Callaghan Caſhel, who ſucceeded ſaid Flaith- 


I 1 bhertach, 
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bhertach, and died in the year 954. Notwith- 
ſtanding this glaring evidence and matter of fact, 
the Eugenian entiquaries in all their liſts of kings 
that I have ſeen, do inſert the reigns of no leſs 


than thirteen princes of the Eugenian line, from 


the death of Cormac to that of Callaghan Caſhel, 


and diftribute amongſt them a ſeries of 165 


years. RE 
VI. If we may depend upon Keating's account 
of the general aſſembly of Dromceat, in the time 
of Aodh Mac Ainmireach, king of Tara, after 


the middle of the ſixth century, and I am the 


better inclined to think we may, as I find the ſaid 
aſſembly mentioned in my copy of the annals of 
Innisfallen, during the reign of the ſaid king; 
it affords us a clear notion of one method which 
has been obſerved by the Eugenian antiquaries, 


to increaſe their liſt of the kings of Munſter, in . 


the line of Fiachra Muilleathan. Among the 
kings whom Keating mentions as members of 
that aſſembly, he names Maoldun fon of Aodh 
Beannan, as king of Weſt-Muaſter ; and at the 
ſame time ſets down Finghin ſon of Aodh Duff, 
ſon of Criomhthan, as king of all Munſter and 
another member of the ſaid aſſembly. Now our 
good antiquaries of the Eugenian party, reckon 
both the one and the other of theſe two princes 
as kings of all Munſter, reigning ſeparately and 
at diſtant times, placing two kings between them 
both. And thus without doubt they have done 
with regard to many others of that family, who 
were only petty ſovereigns in their reſpective parts 
of the province of Munſter. 1 


I ſhall 


— 


nN 


I ſhall finiſh theſe remarks with obſerving, that, 
according to the preceding account of the regal 
ſucceſſion of the Dal-Caſſian princes, taken from 
the Munſter book, no more than ſeventeen of that 
family have been kings of Caſhel and all Munſter, 
from Ollil Olim's time, to that of Brian Boromh, 
beginning with Cormac Cas, the ſtock of this 
line, and ending with Mahon the elder brother 
and predeceſſor of the ſaid Brian; yet we find, 
that during this interval of time, the alternative 
of ſucceſſion between the poſterity of the ſaid. 


Cormac, and thoſe of his nephew Fiachra Muil. . 
leathan was always inſiſted upon, as may be ſeen 


not only in the Munſter book, but alſo in Keating, 


eſpecially at the times of Criomhthan Mac Fioga 


and Connal Eachluath, of Cormac Mac Cuillinan 


and Lorcan Mac Lachtua, and of Callaghan 


Caſhel, and Kinnedy the ſon of the ſaid Lorcan. 
And what is particularly remarkable upon theſe 
different occaſions, we find it was the Eugenian 
family that inſiſted on this alternate right in their 
own favour, Hence I think it might very ratio- 


nally be concluded, that there were as many kings 


of all Munſter of the Dal-Caſſian race as of the 
Eugenian, or at leaſt that the diſparity was not 


very great; though the Munſter book reckons 


but ſeventeen during the above interval ; but 
good Dr. Keating in his account of the reign of 
Cormac Mac Cuillinan, tells us very confidently 
that no leſs than forty-four kings of this laſt men- 
tioned family reigned in Munſter, from the time 
of Aongus ſon of Nadfry (he ſhould have ſaid 


from Fiachra Muilleathan, to agree with the hits 
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of the Eugenian antiquaries) to the time of Ma- 
hon, ſon of Kinnedy; and that during this time 
the princes of the Dal-Caflian race poſſeſſed no 
more lands than the principality of Thomond, or 
North- Munſter. And this he aſſures us of, after 
having occaſionally informed us from time to 
time in the preceding part of his hiſtory, that ſe- 
veral princes of that family have been kings of all 
Munſter after Cormac Cas, particularly Connal 
Eachluath, Dioma the ſon of Ronane, and 
Lorcan the ſon of Lachtna, beſides Moghchorb, 
Fearchorb, and others. 

But upon the whole matter, [ preſume i it might 
juſtly be concluded from the preceding remarks, 
that the liſt of Eugenian kings may very reaſon- 
ably be ſhortened at leaſt by near a third part, ſo 


as to reduce their number to thirty or thirty-two 


real kings of all Munſter. And as we may as 
reaſonably preſume to raiſe the number of Dal- 


Caſſian kings of that whole province during the 


{aid interval, from that of ſeventeen, as it is in 
the Munſter book, to at leaſt twenty; ſo we may 
conclude upon very rational grounds, that the 
whole number of kings of all Munſter furniſhed 
by both families conjunctively, did not exceed 52 
during the ſaid interval of time, which was of 
about 700 years. In ſuch a government as that of 
the old Iriſh, wherein maturity of age, or rather ſe- 
niority, was conſtitutionally required, no leſs than 
ſeven kings ſhould reaſonably be allowed for every 
century: and if we conſider that thoſe kings fre- 
quently came to an untimely end through the 


_ machinations of thoſe who aſpired to become their 


ſucceſſors, 
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ſucceſſors, we may upon a conſiderable interval of 
time as often allow eight kings to one century as 
ſeven kings, ſo as to compute their reigns, one 
with the other, to be of between 12 and 15 years. 
And as this computation cannot reaſonably be ex- 
ceeded, ſo I think the above number of 52 kings 
furniſhed from the two families, is the higheſt that 
can be allowed to fill the ſpace of 700 years. 

As the Eugenian tribes were always more nu- 
merous in Munſter than the Dal-Caſſians, ſeveral 
of whoſe branches had. tranſplanted themſelves to 


Leinſter, as above explained, ſo it may very 
naturally have happened, that they were 


wronged of their alternative of ſucceſſion in the 
throne of all Munſter, as often as the Eugenians 
found themſelves in a condition to take the ad- 
vantage of them. And this muſt have happened 
the more frequently, as the Dal-Caſſians were al- 
moſt perpetually engaged in a defenſive war 
againſt the Conatians, ever ſince their renowned 
anceſtor Luig Meann had conquered that peo- 


ple, and annexed to his kingdom of North- 


Munſter all that country on the north fide of the 
Shannon, which was afterwards called Thomond 


and now the county of Clare; but whatever in- 
juſtice the Dal-Caflians may have ſuffered with 
regard to their right of alternate ſucceſſion in 
the throne of all Munſter, during the interval 
above mentioned, it will appear in the following 
part of this hiſtory, that they afterwards very 
gloriouſly repaired their loſſes by maintaining 
themſelves in conſtant poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 
power, either as kings of all Ireland, or of Leath- 

mogh, 
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mogh, conſiſting of Munſter and Leinſter, or of 
doth the NMomonian provinces, from the time of 


-the above Feargradh, who died in the year 980, 


to the Engliſh invaſion in the year 1172. Now 
We are to reſume our hiſtory, and proceed to the 
your of Mahon the ſon of Kinnedy 


MAHON. 


- Mahon ſucceeded un brother Lachtna, in the 
rdf North · Munſter, in the year 954; and 
ſucceeded alſo to the throne of South-Munſter 
- after the death of Feargradh ſon of Ailgeanan, 
>the laſt 'king of Caſhel of the Eugenian race, 
who was treacherouſly killed by Maolmuadh Mac 
Broin, chief of the O'Mahonies and his clan, 
>anno 960, as is exprefsly mentioned in the ſeries 
of the kings of Caſhel inſerted in the Munſter 

bock. By this revolution Mahon became ſole 

king of the two provinces of Munſter, and ſu- 

pteme ſovereign of all Leathmodha or the ſouth- 
- half of Ireland, at the above epoch of 960. 
And as his death is referred by our annals, par- 
ticularly the Chronicon Scotorum, and the annals 
*of Innisfallen, to the year 976, when he was 
murdered in cold blood by the fame Maolmuadi: 

Mac Broin and his two brothers, to whom he had 
been treacherouſly betrayed by Donovan fon of 
= Cahil, as ſhall -hereafter be fully explained; it 
"neceſſarily follows, that Mahon's whole reign as 
Ting of all Munfter was of fixteen years; though 
Keating and the Aer antiquaries allow him 
"but twelve. 


Mahon, 
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Mahon, inheriting the martial ſpirit of his 
anceſtors, was from the beginning to the end of 
his reign conſtantly waging war with the common 
enemy the Danes; againſt whom he fought ſeven 
pitched battles, beſides numberleſs ſkirmiſhes 
and caſual actions, in all which he was ſignally 
victorious, according to the Munſter book. But 


as my copy of that valuable monument of our 


antiquities very unhappily finiſhes at the reign 
of this king, with regard to whoſe hiſtory it plain- 
ly appears defective, and quite ſhort of the primi- 
tive original, no particular account of any more 
than two of the ſeven battles previouſly menti- 
oned in general, being found therein; I muſt 
therefore have recourſe to other authorities, for 
carrying on to' the utmoſt of my informations the 
ſtory of this great prince, whoſe end was as unde- 
ſervedly il|-fated and tragical, as his life had been 
fortunate and glorious. The particulars I find 
remaining in my copy of the Munſter book, ſhort 
as it may be of its original account of Mahon's 
full hiſtory, are however very deſerving of being 
recited in the firſt place; and the more, as through 
the lamentable loſs of the monuments of Iriſh an- 
tiquity, nothing ſo curious and ſatisfactory is to be 
found elſewhere, relative to the actions of this 
magnanĩimous king. I ſhall begin with my expir- 
ing author's account of a bloody battle that was 
fought and gloriouſly won by Mahon, againſt the 
king of Connaught, for which he found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of interrupting his engage- 
ments againſt the common enemy. Our Momo- 
nian hero, having received ſome proyocations 

| | | from 
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from the people of Connaught and their king 


Feargal O Ruark, marched at the head of his 
troops into the heart of their country, reſolved to 
be revenged on them for cruelly taking advantage 
of his hard circumſtances. Feargal and his peo- 
ple determined to oppoſe his paſſage over the 
Targlin, met him on the banks of that river, 
where after a very briſk and bloody engagement, 
the unfortunate Connatian king, and the remains 
of his officers and men, ere drove to the neceſ- 
ſity of throwing themſelves into the river to ſwim 
over for ſaving their lives, in which deſperate 


attempt many of them met in the waters the fate 


they. apprehended from the victors ſword. But 
Feargal, though he ſaved his life, did not eſcape 
without the additional diſgrace of baving left his 
ſhield behind him in the poſſeſſion of Mahon, who 
had fairly ſtripped him thereof in a perſonal ren- 
contre, during the heat of the action. This 


battle was fought in the year 965. 


Thus the Munſter book; wherein it is added, 
that Mahon had this trophy laid up in his palace 
as a monument of his valour and victory; and 
that one or other of his general officers during his 
time, and afterwards the princes of his family, 
always wore Feargal's ſhield on days of battle, 


: eſpecially whenever they fought againſt the peo- 
ple of Connaught, thereby to damp their ſpirits 
with ſhame and confuſion, on account of that diſ- 


grace. In this point of conduct, as in other 


various maxims of- the antient Iriſh, a per- 


fe& uniformity of manners and cuſtoms is ob- 


ſervable betw een them and the old Germans, ac- 
cording 
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cording as thoſe of the latter are deſcribed. by Ta- 
citus, who (in his treatiſe de Morib. Germanorum) 
takes notice, that nothing was more ignominious 
in the eyes of this warlike people, than a com- 
batant's having left his ſhield behind. him.on a 
day of battle in poſſeſſion of the enemy. But, to 
return to this glorious victory of Mahon ; we are 
to obſerve, that according to an Iriſh poem be- 
ginning with the words, Caogad Ardrigh air 
©« dith.Ceadaibb,” which is recorded in the Mun- 
ſter book, as having been compoſed to perpetu- 
ate the memory of Mahon's conduct and ſucceſs , 
on that occaſion, not leſs than fifty princes or 
chiefs of clans were killed in this battle. _ 

Now as to Mahon's wars with the Danes, the 
{ame Chronicle informs us in general, that he 
fought ſeven pitched battles againſt theſe invaders, 
in all which he was gloriouſly victorious; but it 
deſcends to no particulars, nor names, either of 
places or perſons, but with regard to two of them; 
the one 1s that of Sulchoid, which is alſo men 
tioned in ſeveral other records and hiſtorical ac- 
counts of Mahon's life, and fought in the year 968, 
2ccording to the Chronicon Scotorum ; concernin 
which, my copy of the faid book of Munſter ſets 
forth, that this king fought it againſt the Danes 
of Limerick, under the command of Maoghnas 
or Magnus, their chief governor or king, and 
thoie of Leinſter, conducted by Carran, who 
came As auxiliaries to their countrymen of Lime- 
rich; and that theſe two chiefs, with many of 
15 ſubaltern officers, and three thouſand of 
their men, were all left end on the field of battle. 
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Keating mentions this, or perhaps another diffe- 
rent battle, that was fought and won by Mahon 
at the ſame place of Sulchoid againſt the Danes of 
Limerick, commanded by Muitis, or Maurice, 
their governor, and affified by Totil and Ronane, 
the former of whom is ſtiled governor of Water 
ford by the Engliſh tranſlator of Keating, and the 
latter governor of Limerick ; which titles however 
1 do not find attributed to them in any of the 
Triſh manuſcripts of that hiſtory. In this battle 
Keating | informs us, that theſe three commanders, 
with two' others, aallea Bernard and Toroll, loſt 
their lives with two thouſand of their countrymen, 
who were left dead on the ſpot (in one of Keat- 
ing's manuſcript copies I find the number of the 
Nain amounting to ſeven thouſand ;) and that 
Mahon, and his brother Brien, with their victo- 
tious army, purſued the reſt of the Danes to the 
city of Limerick, where they ſlaughtered them 
both! in the ſtreets and i m their houſes ; after which 
they plundered and burnt the town, ſet fire to 
the gates, demoliſhed- the walls, and entirely diſ- 
mantled that fortreſs. The number of the flain 
might therefore very poſſibly have amounted to 

ſeven thouſand both at Sulchoid and Limerick. 
My old anonymous manuſcript, een 
tioned, relates all theſe circumſtances of this battle 
of Sulchoid, regarding Mahon's purſuit of the 
Danes after their defeat at that place into the 
ſtreets of Limerick, the ſlaughter that was made 
of thein therein, and the plundering, burning, 
and diſmantling the town ; but it premiſes one 
curious 5 circumſtance to his relation of that battle 

and 
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and its conſequences ; which is, that the action 
began at a place called Cnamhchoill, now'pro- 
nounced Knawhill, between Caſhel and Sulchoid, 
where he fays that the day-before the decifive 
battle at this place, Ivorus, a Danifh commander, 
appeared with a ſtrong body of cavalry to recon- 
noitre Mahon's army, and that he was ſuddenly 
attacked at that place by Brien, ſurnamed Bo- 
romh, at the head of ſome ſquadrons of light- 
horſe; who, after a briſk engagement, wherein 
more than half the number of the Daniſh party 


was left dead on the ſpot, routed and purſued tlie 


reſt to the main body of their army, then en- 
_ camped at Sulchoid ; and that Mahon ſpeedily 
followed at the head of all his forces to the laſt 
mentioned place, where the deciſive action was 
gloriouſly atchieved by him and his ſaid brother 
Brien, as above detailed, The difference of-cir- 
curmtances between this battle of Sulchoid, and 
that which is accounted for in the Munſter book, 

makes me think they, were two _— ations, 
more inclined to 85 of this ofnion; 45 1 find that 
Sulchoid is frequently mentioned in ſubſequent 
ages and wars, even as far down as the laſt cam- 
paigns and revolutions that happened in this king- 

dom, as a noted poſt for the encampment of ar- 
mies, being ſituated in a plain, which 1s guarded 
by heights on both ſides, within one day's 
march of Limerick, and in the direct road from 
Dublin to that town by the way of Caſhel. With 
regard to the other battle, which the Munſter 


bock particularizes, as having been fought and 
b won 
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won by Mahon againſt the Danes, it deſcends to 
no other detail of its circumſtances, than that the 


Daniſh forces were commanded by Ivar, chief of 


ſuch of thoſe foreigners as were ſtill in and about 
Limerick; which plainly ſhews that this action 


3 was another quite different from that which is de- 


ſcribed by Keating. 

Of the other battle of Mahon againſt theſe com- 
mon enemies, as particularized in the Munſter 
book, there is no further explication or detail, 
than that he fought it victoriouſly in the year 970» 
againſt Ivar commander of the Danes of Lime- 
rick, aſſiſted by two auxiliary bodies of people, 


who are diſtinguiſhed by the national names of 
Mairtinigh and Leathmannigh, words which are 


pronounced Martini and Leimanni. Who theſe 


two different people were, and of what origin is 
a queſtion I ſhall endeavour to clear up in a ſhort 
diſſertation at the end of this reign, as I think the 
Iriſh hiſtorical antiquities intereſted i in its eclair- 
ciſlement. | 

Now we are to purſue and finiſh Mahor' 5 7 4 
ſtory according to other authorities. In my copy 
of the annals of Innisfallen, I find mention made 
of a very bloody battle that was fought in the 


year 972, between Mahon and Maolmuadh Mac 
Brain chief of the O Mahon's, aſſiſted by the 
Danes of Munſter. In the year 975, he gained 


a very ſignal victory over the Danes of Corke, 


Water ford, Limerick, and all Munſter, . 
ing to the Chronicon Scotorum. The above- 
named Maolmuadh Mac Brain, anceſtor of the 
O Mahonys, * at that time was the moſt pow- 

erful, 
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erful, as well as the moſt reſtleſs and ambitious 
of all the Eugenian chiefs, envious of Mahon's 


glorious actions and ſucceſſes againſt the common 
enemy, ſet all his engines to work in order to take 
away his life, and thereby force his way to the 


throne of all Munſter, For this end he ſent pri- 
vate meſſages to all the principal Daniſh com- 
manders of the province, and particularly to 
Aralt, fon of Ivarus, whom Mahon had ſlain at 


the battle of Sulchoid, earneſtly ſoliciting them to 


make all preparations in the moſt private and ex- 
peditious manner, and join himſelf and his forces 
to take their full revenge of their declared and 
conſtant enemy the king of Munſter. This en- 


couragement was ſo very agreeable to the Danes, 


that they loſt no time in muſtering all their forces, 
and joining Maolmuadh, whom they found well 
prepared at the head of a ſtrong body of Euge- 
nians at the place and time appointed for the ge- 
neral rendezvous. The Chronicon Scotorum re- 
fers this event to the year 976. Maolmuadh, 


with all his auxiliary Danes, marched directly 
and with all poſſible ſpeed, to ſurprize the king of 


Munſter, who had but juſt time enough to aſſem- 
ble his forces, and range them in order of battle 
before the near approach of the enemies. Both 
parties were juſt preparing to enter upon action, 


when Columb ſon of Ciaragain the biſhop of 


Corke, attended by ſome of his clergy, unex- 
pectedly appeared in the field between both ar- 
mies, and by his pious interceſſion and ſupplica- 


tions prevailed with the king of Munſter and his 
enemies to ſuſpend the battle, and thereby pre- 


vent 
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wit the effuſion of Chriſtian blood. Through 


the mediation of this venerable prelate, Mahon 
and Maolmuadh agreed to diſmiſs their reſpec- 
tive forces, and meet in a private and amicable 
manner, in order to enter into a treaty of friend- 
ſhip and alliance, on a day appointed at the houſe 
of Donovan Mac Cahil (from whom the O Dono- 
vans) then dynaſt of Carbry-Aobhdha, now called 
Kenry, in the county of. Limerick. In the mean 
time the ambitious and envious Maolmuadh ſtill 


reſolved to execute his treacherous and bloody 


defign againſt Mahon, engaged Donovan to ſeize 
the perſon of this prince, ſoon as he ſhould ar- 
rive at his houſe, and fend him away under a 
ſtrong guard to a certain place, where he the ſaid 
Maolmuadh, with a party of his friends, were 


to wait for the royal captive well prepared to take 


away his life. Relying on public faith, and the 
guarantee of fafety given by the biſhop of Corke, 


Mahon, efcorted by only twelve of his nobles, 


rode away on the day agreed upon towards Do- 
novan's refidence, where he no ſooner arrived, 

than his perſon was cruelly inſulted and ſeized by 
that baſe trairor his own ſubject, who in con- 
cert with Maolmuadh had Prepared a ſtrong 
party of ruffians for the execution of this plot. 

The baſe Donovan having thus ſecured his king's 
body, loft no time in ſending him away well 
guarded to the place appointed by Maolmuadh, 

where he and his two brothers, Brian and Teige, 
were not aſhamed to act the bloody ſcene of put- 


| ting their innocent wovereign to death, defenceleſs 


and 


$ 
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and ſolitary, as they had treacherouſly contrived to 
have found him. 


All Iriſh chronicles mention the baſe treachery. 


of Donovan, and the horrid murder committed by 


Maolmuadh ; the former ſa ſhamefully repugnant 


10 the laws of hoſpitality, ſacred amongſt the very 
ſavages of America ; and the latter ſo very ſhock- 
ing to nature and all humane ſentiments. They 
alſo mention that Columb Mac Ciaragain, biſhop 


of Corke, had guarantied the ſafety of Mahon's 
perſon, and that he pronounced a ſolemn male- 


dition againſt Maolmuadh and his brothers for 
the murder of Mahon. But the other circum- 
ſtances regarding the ceſſation of arms, and the 
friendly meeting appointed at Donovan's houſe, 
between Mahon and Maolmuadh, thro' the me- 
| diation and under the guarantee of the (aid biſhop, 
have found very rationally laid down in my old 
anonymous manuſcript above cited, from which 
have extracted them. As to the place where 
this horrid murder was committed, I find the de- 
ſignation of it differently ſet > lag in the writings 
of antiquaries. In my copy of the Innisfallenſes, 


Bearna- Dearg, now Red Chair, on the mountain, | 


which was then called Shabh-Caoin, but now 
Shabh-Riach, between the barony of Fermoy and 
the county of Limerick, is ſaid to be the paſs on 
which Maolmuadh and his brothers waited for the 


royal captive, and put him to death. But as this 


place was much out of their direct road from 
Donovan's houſe to their own home near Bandon, 


| rather give credit to another deſignation, which 2 


[ find in an old roll or ſeries of the kings of Mun- 
ſter, 
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ter, with anaccountof the years of their reigns, and 
manner of their death; wherein it is mentioned that 
Mahon was murdered on the mountain of Muſ- 


firy near Macroomp, at a place called Leach:- 
Mbaghthambna, or the grave of Mahon, from 


his name. This mountain lies in the direct line 


between the places where Maolmuadh and Dono- 
yan had their reſidences. 
Keating confidently tells us, that Eichiaruin, 


ſon of Kinnedy, was king of Thoniond, when 


his brother Matron was king of all Munſter. But 
it is recorded in the Chronicon Scotorum, an 
authority which we may depend upon, that 
Eichiaruin and his brother Donnchuan were both 
killed by Congalach, king of Tara, in Thomond, 
in the year 950, juſt ten years before the be- 
ginning of Mahon's reign. It ſeems, however, 
that Eichiaruin and Donnchuan were Ader bro- 
thers of Mahon, and it is poſſible the former 
might ha ve been king of Thomond after Lachtna. 
Whence it muſt follow, that Brien Boromh, whoſe 
nativity is marked down in the Chronicon Scoto- 
rum at the end of the year 924, juſt 25 years 


before the death of Eichiaruin, and Donnchuan, 


was but the fafth ſon of Kinnedy, ſon of Lorcan. 

Mahon left iſſue, of whoſe poſterity the moſt 
flouriſhing were the Mac Eneirys, who enjoyed 
the large eſtate of Caſtle Mac Eneiry, till the 
time of Cromwell's uſurpation ; and whoſe chief 
was in former times the principal lord 6f the coun- 
try now called the barony of Upper Connalla, in 
the county of Limerick, until the arrival of "the 
Engliſh planters, when the earls of Deſmond had 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of moſt parts of that county. Before 
that time Mac Eneiry's principality extended from 
the river Maig to Abbey-Feil on the bounds of 
Kerry. The O Shyhans, who were likewiſe of 
Mahon's poſterity, enjoyed very conſiderable pro- 
perties in lower Connall, until they were diſpoſſeſſ- 
ed by the ſaid Earls, As to the Mac Eneiry's 
1 find in Tighernach's annals, Kineth Mac 
Eneiry mentioned as king of Conallo, at the 
year 1029, on occaſion of a battle fought between 


him and Doncha O Donegan king of Orrery, 


wherein both were killed; which ſhews the early 
ſettlement of the Mac Eneiry's in that country 
after Mahon's death. 

Having thus finiſhed my account of the life 
and reign of Mahon, I am now to make good my 
promiſe of giving ſome account in this place, of 
the above mentioned Martini and Lethmann, 
by laying down my opinion concerning what kind 


of people they were, and of what original. As 


to the Lethmanni, the inveſtigation of their 
origin muſt be the more difficult taſk, as I find 
no mention of them in any other monument of 
Iriſh antiquities; wherefore, I muſt neceſſarily 
trace them out by the ſole light of foreign autho- 
rities. But with regard to the Martini or Mar- 
tinei, I ara ſufficiently warranted by hiſtorical ac- 
counts, to think and ſay without heſitation, that 
they were a tribe of the ancient Iriſh Belgians, or 
Clanna-bolg, (for fo Iriſh antiquaries have always 
called the people of the Belgian colony) as may 


be ſeen explained at large in Flaherty's Ogygia, 


p. 175. Where the Martine, the Erna, and the 
K k Mornei 
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Mornei or Morini, Sc. are ſet down as different 


clans of that ancient people, ſome belonging to 


the Damnonian Belgians, and others to the Galle- 


nian Belgians of Leinſter. 
And inaſmuch as all Iriſh antiquaries allow, 


that thoſe Belgians were inhabitants and rulers 


of Ireland, not only long before thoſe they call 
the Mileſian colony, (whom they preceded by 
278 years, according to O'Flaherty's computation) 
but alfo, before the Tuatha de Danan, whom the 
ſaid antiquaries mention as the immediate poſſeſ- 
ſors of this Iſland, before the Scots otherwiſe 


called Mileſians; it follows that thoſe Marlinei, 


as well as the Ernei, and the other tribes of thoſe 
Belgians mentioned in Iriſh hiſtory, had a very 
good right to maintain their ancient poſſeſſions, 


even by confederating with any people that would 
help to protect them againſt their former inva- 


ders of the Scottiſh colony. All hiſtorians agree in 
aſſuring us that thoſe Belgian tribes retained the 
property and ſovereign power of all Connaught, 


and uninterruptedly furniſhed kings to that pro- 


vince, till the time of Cairbre Liffeachair ſon of 


Cormac Mac Airt, when Aidius the ſon of Gara- 


dius was king of Connaught, and the laſt of the 


Belgian race, towards the end of the third 


century. There ſtill ſubſiſt in the city of Lime- 


"rick and in that of Galway, ſome reſpectable re- 
mains of thoſe Belgian Murtinei, I mean the fami- 
ly, who are now en by the name of Martin. 


With regard to the Leath mannicc or Leti man- 
ni, T have no other conjecture or opinion to offer 


voy — concerning er _y_—_; but that they 
66 were 
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were in all appearance the people of that central 
province of Livonia, whoſe capital is Riga, ſtiled 
by Cluverius Urbs totius Livonie nebiliffima ; 
and which province by the inhabitants is called 
Letten, and Letta by the Latin Geographers. vid. 
Cluver. Introd. Geogr. I. 4. c. 26. The author 
of the Munſter book calls thoſe people by the 
name of Leath-mannicc, with the ſame propriety 
of ſpeech as the Iriſh writers always called the 
Germans Gear-mannicc, and the, Flemiſh, Flea- 

mannicc or Ple#-mannicc, Sc. The learned 
Uſher, (Sylog. Epiſt. Hib. p. 121.) is of opinion, 
that the Oſt-manni, who came to Ireland under 
the conduct of three brothers called Abhlavius, 

Sitricus, and Ibharus, (A. D: 853, according to 
our annals, followed by Warzus Antiq. Hib. 
p. 106.) were all Livonian; and plainly ſeems 
to think they were called Oſt-manni as being the 
deſcendants of the Oftiei or Oftiones of the 
Greeks, who were the Oi of Tacitus and Pliny. 
In this opinion I ſhould not however be eaſily 
induced to join that great antiquary. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis (Topogr. Hib. I. 3. c. 43.) 
tells us, that thoſe foreigners who came with the 
threecommanders above named, called themſelves 
Oſt-manni, as being Eaſterlings or people come 
from the Eaſt. They might indeed have been 
properly fo called by the Iriſh, or by themſelves 
with regard to Ireland, in reference to which 
Livonia is ſituate to the Eaſt, or rather to the 
North-Eaſt. But if that people call them- 
ſelves Oſt-mans at home in Livonia, as well as in 


Ireland; they certainly were no other than the 
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inhabitants of the province of Eſten or Eſtonia, 
who ſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the reſt of 
the Livonians by the name of that particular 


 cquntry, and not from its natural ſituation, which 


they could not have efteemed abſolutely or pecu- 


harly-eaſterly, as they could not be ignorant, that 


there were other nations of mankind, ſituate be- 


-tween themſelves and the riſing of the ſun. 


That the Oſt- manni or rather Eaſt-manni, who 
came to Ireland under the command of the three 
officers above named, were really Livonians, as 


Uſher has judged, is an opinion which I think 


receives ſtrong confirmation from this mention 


that is made of Lzth-mannicc, as of foreign 


people aſſociated with the reſt of thoſe ſtrangers 


who infeſted and ſettled in this country from the 


latter end of the eighth and during the ninth 


century; for as thoſe Let. manni plainly ſeem to 
be the people of that particular province of Li- 
vonia, which is called Letten and Letta, ſo the 
Oſt-manni or Eaſt-manni appear as plainly to be 


the inhabitants of that other province of the ſame 


country, which is called Eſten and Eſtia; and 
which, it 1s natural to think, had retained the ge- 
nerical and national name 'of the ancient Eſiui, 
deſcribed by the Roman writers; in a word, theſe 
two opinions, Uſher's of the origin of the Oſt- 
manni from the province of Eſtonia, and mine 
of that of the Let. manni, mentioned in the 
Munſter book, from the province of Letten, 
mutually ſupport and confirm each other, ſo as 
to make it the more apparent, that both people 
were Livonians, of theſe two different provinces 


reſpectively. 
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reſpectively. And if we add to all this, that thoſe 
foreigners who came to Ireland, with the three 
brothers and commanders now often mentioned, 
and were ſettled by them in the cities of Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick, have been frequently 
called by the name of Gaill, by Iriſh writers, ever 
fince their firſt landing in this country; this cir- 
cumſtance, joined with that of the Let mann, 
being found mentioned in Iriſh antiquities, not 
long after the arrival of thoſe ſame foreigners, 


will render it more than probable, that all and 


every one of the different provinces of Livonia 
have furniſhed adventurers to the expeditions for 
;nvading Ireland, ia the ninth century. 

For as the Let-manni, and Eſt-manni, were very 
apparently the people of the provinces of Letta 
and Eftia reſpectively: fo I think it equally ap- 
parent, that thoſe whom Iriſh writers call Gaill, 


were the people of Semigallia, which is a third 


province of Livonia, bordering on Letta towards 
the South, and fituate juſt at the bottom of the 
Sinus Livonicus. And here it is particularly 
to be remarked, that before the arrival of thoſe 
ſame foreigners, writers have never diſtinguiſhed 
any people or nation by the name of Gaill : for 
as to the Gauls, in the moſt ancient writings, the 
words Ceilt or Geilt, and Ceilteach, ſignify a 
Gaul and Ceilltiic in the plural: and writers of the 
middle ages have uſed the word Galtach to ſignify 
a Gaul, and plurally Galticc the people of Gaul; 
but the words Gall in the ſingular, and Gaill in 
the plural, firſt uſed to ſignify ſome of the in- 
vaders of the ninth century, who probably were 

the 
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the people of Semigallia, have afterwards been 
employed by writers, to mean all ſorts of 
foreign invaders promiſcuouſly and in general, 
whatever nation they may be of. So that the 
Anglo-Saxons, who invaded Ireland after the 


ſuppreſſion of the Daniſh power, have always been 
called Gaill as well as Saſonicc, by Iriſh writers; 


and are called Clanna Gall by the common people 
to this day. 

Beſides theſe general appellatives of Gaill and 
Let-mannicc, the Iriſh writers made uſe of the word 


Danir, which in right orthography is rather Dan- 


fhir, literally meaning viri Dani, to ſignify 
the people 'of Denmark in particular. And this 
word I find to have been of later uſe than any of 
the preceding ; from which circumſtance it may 


be inferred with ſome appearance of truth, that 


the Danes were not as early in their invaſive ex- 
peditions to Ireland, as the Livonians and other 
inhabitants of the right hand coaſts of the Baltic- 
ſea: for which I ſhall by and bye aſſign a reaſon, 

whereof the reader is to judge as he may think 
proper; in the mean time, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerye, that with regard to the northern invaders 
of the ninth century, writers moſt generally and 
commonly call them all promiſcuouſly and indif- 


ferently by the national name of Loch-lannach i in 


the ſingular, and Locb- lannicc in the plural; 
whether they were Livonians, Pruſſians, Pome- 
ranians, Saxons, Friſians, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, or any other people of aver or northern 
Germany inhabiting the coaſt of either the Baltic 
or the Germanic lea. To the people of thoſe 

regions 
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regions alone the name of Loch- lannicc was always 
affected by Iriſn writers, while they extended that 
of Gaill to all ſorts of foreign invaders, whatever 


part of the globe they came from, From hence 


it ſeems evident, that this word Loch-lannach or 
Loch-lannicc, has been originally formed upon the 
name they firſt had given, or traditionally heard 
to have been given either to all thoſe maritime 
Coaſts of the Baltic and Germanic ſeas in general, 
or to ſome particular country adjacent to one or 
other of the ſaid ſeas, from which that name may 
have been extended to ſignify all the other coun- 
tries of thoſe regions. 


As to Keating's and Flaherty's api 


_ explication of the word Loch- lannach, by which, 
they would mean powerful at ſea, the Iriſh of the 
ninth century could not be ignorant, that other 
nations had as good a right to that character as 
any of the Germanie people we are ſpeaking of, 
whom they conſequently would not have diſtin- 
guiſhed by that name. The whole maritime 
force of the ſeveral Germanic and Schytho-Ger- 
manic people of thoſe days all combined together 
could not match even the third part of the naval 
power of Charlemagne; of whom we read, that 
his armaments formed one continued cordon of 
ſhips of force, ſtationed at convenient diſtances, 
all the way from the mouth of the Tyber to the 
coaſts of Denmark. Mr, Edward Lhuyd, in his 
comparative etymology, (Archeol. Brit. p. 19. 
c. 2.) ſets down Lychlyunydb, as ſignifying a Nor- 
wegian in the old Britiſh or Welſh language; 


and conſequently we may preſume that they gave 
| the 
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the name of Lychlynn to the country of Nor- 
way, The word Loch-Jannach, ſometimes indeed 


meant a3 Norwegian with the old Irifh, but it alſo 
ſignified a Dane, Swede, Livonian, Pruſſian, &c. 
with all the Iriſh writers, as well as a Norwayman. 
Whatever original ſignification the old Welſh 


might have given their word Zychlynnydb, for my 
part, Lam ſtrongly inclined to think, that Loch- 


lann or rather Loch-land, (for the Iriſh always 


uſed un and nd indifferently for each other, eſpe- 


cally at the latter-end of words, as may be ſeen 
in old parchments, and I find the words Loch- 
land and Loch-lainde ſet down in my old copy of 
the Chronicon Scotorum as frequently as Loch- 
lann) that Loch-land, I ſay, a Celtic word which 
ptterally ſignifies. a land of lakes or a watry re- 
gion, was a name which our remote anceſtors 
gave either to ſome particular country ſituated on 
the Baltic, from which it might have extended 
itſelf to ſignify all the other countries of thoſe 
parts; or elſe, that they originally comprehended 
under the ſame name all the country ſurrounding 
that ſea, as well as thoſe of lower Germany ſitu- 
ated on the Germanic ſea. And this would ſeem 
the more natural, as it is well known, that all 
thoſe regions are more abundantly watered with 
lakes and rivers, than any other large tract of 
Enrope. If any particular country of thoſe that 
are ſituated on the Baltic or the Germanic ſea, 
was peculiarly called Loch-land by the antient 
Iriſh, it may very probably be that region on both 


des of the lower Viſtula, which comprehends the 


provinces now called Pomerania and Pruſſia, 
| which 
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which were the antient feats of the Goths, and 
that part of the Eft, which by the antients were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name Scyrri. Helmodus a 
German hiſtorian and geographer of the twelfth 
century tells us, that thoſe countries, and more 
eſpecially Pruſſia, are almoſt inacceffible through 
the great number of their lakes or loughs, and 
fenny grounds; inacceſſi paludibus, nullum inter fe 
dominum pati uolunt, are the words of this author, 
relative to the Pruſſians. Cluverius, a native of 
Dantzick, gives us the ſame notion of thoſe coun- 
tries, by deſcribing them in theſe words, terra 
s paludibus lacubuſque creberrimis prapedita atque 
« muta,” (Germ. Antiq. I. 3. c. 48.) words whoſe 
whole meaning is coruprehended in one Iberno- 
Celtic word Loch-lann, or Loch- land. 

But what I think very much to our purpoſe for 
grounding not only the reality, but alſo the anti- 
quity of this name Loch- land, being given to 
thoſe right coaſts of the Baltic, which compre- 
hended Pomerania, Pruſſia and Livonia, is fur- 
niſned by Jornandes in his hiſtory of the Goths, 
written about the middle of the ſixth century; 
wherein, according to Cluverius's explication, that 
author's following words, pervenit ad terras que 
lingud eorum (Gothorum) Ovi vocabantur, muſt 
be underſtood of the countries of the Eſii of Ta- 
citus beyond the Viſtula, which in the Gothic 
language, were called by the names of Ouen or 
Ouen-land, as Jornandes tells us in the above 
words terre oven. Now it is plain to every 
Iriſhman, who underſtands the Iberno-Celtic lan- 
guage, that Ouen-land and Loch-land, ſignify the 

very 
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very ſame thing, Abhuin or Obhuin, which is 
pronounced as Ouin, fignifies in Iriſh a river: 
and though the Iriſh word Loch or Lach in its 
primitive and radical meaning, properly . ſignifies 


a lake and is the radix of the Latin lacus, yet we 


find it very frequently uſed by Iriſh writers, 
to ſignify a river, even ſo as to make it ſynony- 
mous to the word Obhuin or Ouin. Cluverius 
obſerves, in the place above cited, where he ex- 
plains the words of Jornandes, that even in his 
time, the Saxons diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Ouven-land, all ſuch lands as abounded with 
lakes and rivers. 
Whether the name of Loch-land may have 
been peculiarly given in primitive times to thoſe 
countries, which are ſituated on the right or ſouth 
fide of the Baltic, for the reaſons now explained ; 
or whether the antient Iriſh might have given that 
name in general to all the countries lying round 
about the borders of that ſea, which may pro- 
perly be called a lake or lough, being almoſt 


quite ſhut up within land, and conſequently may 


have given the name of Loch-land to all the 
countries by which it is ſurrounded ; certain how- 
ever it is, that Iriſh writers extended that name 
to all and every one of thoſe ſaid countries, whoſe 
inhabitants they promiſcuouſly called Loch-lanice, 
as I have already obſerved, and I am quite of 
opinion, that this name was known in Ireland 
before the arrival of the invaders of the eighth and 


ninth centuries ; for I think it very apparent, and 


I am confident I may upon another occaſion make 
it appear from ſuch plain reaſons, as may in a 


proper ſenſe be called living arguments, that ſome 
colonies 
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colonies of different Germanic people have been 
ſettled in this iſland, before its converſion to 
Chriſtianity, who muſt have derived their reſpec- 
tive origins from thoſe different nations of Ger- 


mans, whom Tacitus, Pliny, and others, mention 
as the antient inhabitants of the countries, which 
are ſituated on the right hand coaſts of the Baltic, 
and who conſequently could not have been ſtran- 
gers to the old name of any particular country 
of the ſame ſide of that ſea, from which they ori- 
ginally proceeded, or that of any other of thoſe 


northern coaſts, | 
Now it remains to be RP Re that the Iriſh 


writers divided their Loch-lannice of the ninth cen- 
tury into two ſorts, viz. the Honn- loch- lannicc, or 


white Loch-landers, and the Du-loch-lannice, or 


black Loch-landers, whom they alſo diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Fionn-gemte, or white Gentils, 


and Du-geinte, black Gentils or Pagans. This 


diſtinction of our Loch-landers and that of the 
Albanian Picts, who were divided by the Roman 
writers into Vecturiones, and Ducaledones, was 
exactly of a parallel nature and fignification, 
Ducaledones ſignified the black Caledonian Pigs, 
and Vecturiones, a corruption of the word Vit- 
guriones, meant the white Picts or 'white men of 
the ſame people called Picts, for Vit in the Ger- 
mano- Celtic ſignifies white, and Gur, from which 
Guriones was formed in the plural by the Romans, 
is the Britiſh word for man. Vid. Archæol. Brit. 
in voce Vir, p. 174. The Fionn-loch-landers 


were alſo called Honn- gaill by Iriſh writers; whence 


the name of the country about Dublin which. is 


called 
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called Fingall. Here the reader is to be informed 
that in the meaning of the Iriſh language, the 
word Fionn or white when applied to man or wo- 
man, has reference chiefly to the hair of one's 
head ; ſo that Fiomn-loch-lannicc ſignified the Loch- 
landed people with the fair or flax- coloured hair; 
fuch as the Roman writers called flava cæſaries, 
and its oppoſite and correlative Du-tech-lannicc 
ſignified the Loch-landers with the black or dark 
coloured hair, Hence I ſee no reaſon, that may 
incline me to the opinion of modern Iriſh writers, 
who think, that in the ſenſe of the old Iriſh, the 
black Loch-landers were the Danes, and the white 
Loch-landers the Norwegians. For if we mas 
judge of the features and hair of the Danes of 
thoſe days according to what we know of the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of Denmark, who in general are 
rather of a fair than a black or dark complexion, 
we can have no reaſon to judge, that thoſe who 
inhabited that country in the ninth century, could 
with any foundation or propriety of ſpeech be 
diſtinguiſhed from their neighbours by the name 
of Loch-landers. And as to the Norwegians, I 
fee as little reaſon to think they could have a bet- 
ter right to the name of white Loch-landers, than 
their neighbours of the ſame climate, particularly 
the Suiones, the Gute, the Hilluviones, the Scan- 
dit, &c. of which the people of Swedeland were 
then compoſed. Roderic O Flaherty, Ogyg. p. 
303, thinks the Finlanders were the Fionn- loch- 
landers of the Iriſh writers; and derives the name 
of Finland from the beauty and fertility of its ſoil, 
imagining 
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imagining that the word Fin, which enters into 
the compoſition of that name, is the ſame as our 
Anglo- Saxon word fine, or beautiful. He did 
not, it ſeems, reflect that Finland is ſo called 
from its antient inhabitants the Fenn, whoſe de- 


ſcription by Tacitus does not give us the leaſt 


room to think they had any particular right to be 
diſtinguiſhed from their neighbours, either by 
the whiteneſs or beauty of their complexion, or 
the pleaſantneſs of their country. | 
We c:nnot-in my opinion be qualified to 
even ſo much as a conjecture, much leſs to ſpeak 
deciſively on this ſubject, with any ſhew of rea- 
ſon or foundation, before we have obſerved in 
the firſt place, that according to the Iriſh annals, 
particularly thoſe of Innisfallen, and the Chroni- 
con Scotorum of Cluginmac-Noils, the firſt ap- 
pearance of the black Loch-landers in this king- 


dom, was in the year 851, when they arrived 


with „ forces at Dublin, where they at- 
tacked the white Loch-landers, and diſpoſſeſſed 
them of that town and its neighbouring territories. 
And though the whites having received reinforce- 


ments from their own country, fought the blacks 
next year during three days and three nights, as 


the Iriſh chronicles inform us, yet the latter were 


ſtill victors and kept their poſſeſſions, contrary to 


Sir James Ware's account of this battle, who miſ- 
taking the ſenſe of the Iriſh language, interprets 
the words that deſcribe that action, as if the black 
Loch- landers had loſt the victory, and were ex- 
pelled in their turn. But in two years after this 


revolution in favour of theſe new invaders, call- 
ed 
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cd black Loch-landers, the three brothers above- 

mentioned, who conducted the Oman, whom 

the learned Uſher derives from Livonia, arrived 

in Dublin, di ſpoſſeſſed the black Loch-landers, 

and ſettled themſelves and their people not only 

in that city, but alſo in thoſe of Waterford and 

= Limerick. And in the mean time Abhlavius, 

4 who ſettled in Dublin, was acknowledged chief 

commander or king, by all the Loch- landers of 
Ireland, both white and black. 

| > Now that thoſe new invaders and conquerors of 

= the black Loch-landers, were of the people call- 

-4 ed white Loch-landers, as well as thoſe that had 

- been diſpoſſeſſed by the blacks in 851, appears, I 

4 _ * think, evident enough from this one circumſtance, 

J that the name of Fingall could not have been gi- ke 


ven to the country about Dublin, which till re- Ic 
tains that name, till after the arrival of Abhlavius 0 
and his people, and while it was poſſeſſed by them tl 
and their poſterity, who continued to be its ſove- Ir 
reign poſlefſors till Brien Boromh's time. For as W 
= the names of white Loch-landers and black Loch- G 
= landers are but mere comparatives or correlatives or 
= to each other, in ſuch ſort that neither of them to 
= could have exifted without the co-exiſtence of the qu 
other: ſo neither the people whom writers call ing 


white Loch-landers or white Gallions, could have W] 
been ſo called by them before they had ſeen the th. 
other later Loch-landers, who were of a darker th: 


complexion, nor conſequently could the country WI 
which had been poſſeſſed by the firſt Loch- land- Sa 
ers, have received the name of Fingall, derived frc 


from that of its poſſeſſors the Fingaills, or white ent 
Gallons, the 
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Gallions, before it came into the hands of the 
above Abhlavius and his people, who had con- 
quered it from the black Loch-landers. And ve- 
ry agreeably to this argument, I find after a ſtrict 
and minute ſearch into the Iriſh annals, that from 
the firſt appearance of theſe northern invaders on 
the coaſts in the year 795, till the arrival of the 
black Loch-landers in 851, writers never called 
any of thoſe foreigners by the name of either white 
Loch-landers or black Loch-landers, but always 
by either of theſe three names ſimply and with- 
out diſtinction, viz. Locb-lannig, Gaill, Geinte; 
names which they uſed promiſcuouſly for each 
other. 

The next ſtep that ſhould, I think, be taken 
for deriving ſome light upon this ſubject, is to 
look into foreign hiſtory, and after taking a view 
of the ſtate of affairs in Germany about the time 


thoſe northern pirates began to infeſt the coaſts of 


Ireland, to conſider which of the different people 


who inhabited the northern and lower parts of the - 


German continent, and the countries bordering 
on the Baltic ſea, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to have been earlieſt in feeling the neceſſity of 


quitting their native ſeats at that time, and ſeek- 


ing new eſtabliſhments in the Britiſh iſles or elſe- 
where. In this review of the ſtate of Germany in 
the eighth century, the moſt remarkable object 
that preſents itſelf is, that long and bloody war 
which was carried on by Charlemagne againſt the 
Saxons and their allies for the ſpace of 30 years, 
from the year 172 to 802, when this conqueror 
entirely finiſhed the reduction and diſperſion of 


that warlike nation, This war muſt naturally 
| have 
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have produced among the Saxons and their allies 
and neighbours, changes of ſeats, emigrations 
and expeditions into diſtant countries, ſuch ex- 
actly as thoſe which antient hiſtory ſufficiently 
gives us to underſtand were produced by the warg 
of Druſus and Germanicus on the banks of the 
Elbe, and in thoſe very quarters of Germany 
F which made the theatre of Charlemagne's wars 
A with the Saxons. | 
= For in the ſame manner that the arms of theſe 
Roman generals cauſed ſuch preſſures and com- 
motions of the northern Germans of thoſe days as 
extended all the way to the Viſtula and the coun- 
tries beyond it, ſo as to have obliged the moſt 
part of the Vandalic tribes, particularly the Goths, 
fiſt to paſs that river, and afterwards quit the 
country they call Oven land, now Pruſſia, from 
4 whence after roving through Sarmatia, and the 
4 | borders of the Mzotic lake, they paſſed into Da- 
=, cia, where in proceſs of time they ſettled under 
_ Marcus Aurelius about the year 161; ſo in like 
manner the expulſion and diſperſion of the Saxons 
and their auxiliaries muſt have cauſed ſuch a 
preſluze and exuberancy of inhabitants in thoſe 
parts to which they had the eaſieſt acceſs, as made 
it abſoJutely neceſſary for ſuch hard preſſed and 
crowded countries to diſcharge themſelves upon 
their next neighbours on the ſame continent, or | 
ſend off their redundant numbers by ſea into ſome | 
diſtant parts of the world. The countries be- 
tween the Elbe and the Viſtula, and thoſe be- Þ 
vond this latter river, afforded a larger and more | 
inviting * ground to the Saxons and their | 
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neighbouring auxiliaries to refuge themſelves in, 
than the narrow . peninſula of the Cherſoneſus 
Cimbricus, or Denmark and . Jutland ; which 


otherwiſe was of the more difficult acceſs to thoſe 


diſireſſed fugitives, as it was governed at all times 
by powerful kings, and thickly inhabited by the 
braveſt of all the Germanic nations the Teutons 
and the Cimbrians. Nor was it either prudent 
or political for the expelled Saxons to attempt 
forcing their way into that narrow neck of land, 
out of which they might naturally foreſee, that 
they ſhould be obliged ſooner or later to paſs 
over the ſtreights of Sunda, and fight for more 
diſagreeable habitations amongſt the Norwegians 
and Swedes, people of as ſtubborn and as brave 
a ſpirit as the Cimbrians. 


From theſe conſiderations I infer, thats in the 


ſame manner as the preſſure cauſed. by the wars 
of Druſus and Germanicus on the banks of the 
Elbe, have been ſooner propagated, and more 
ſenſibly felt on thoſe of the Viſtula and beyond 
it, than in the Cherſoneſus Cimbricus, as appears 
from ancient hiſtory, particularly that of the diſ- 
perſion of the Vandalic tribes; ſo the preſſures 
ariſing from the expulſion of the Germans by 
Charlemagne, muſt for the ſame natural reaſons 
have ſooner dilated and propagated themſelves 
towards the fame river and the countries to the 
eaſt of it, than to any other part of the Germania 
continent. From this argument I conclude, that 
the neceſſity of diſcharging the redundancy cauſed. 
by the. diſperſion of the Saxons, may reaſonably 
be [Uppoled to have been begun i in the countries 

ES now 
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now called Pomerania and Pruſſia, the latter of 
which, as I have already repeated, was called 
Oven- land, the ſame as Loch- land in the time of 
Jornandes, and his Goths, according to Cluverius; 
and that the naval expeditions which were pre- 
ared for that diſcharge might have ſet out from 
the ſea · ports of theſe countries, ſuch as Dantzick, 
Colberg, Koningſberg, &c. 
And that the people who were ſent off on ſuch 
of thoſe expeditions as have been made to Ilre- 
land, were compoſed of Saxons, as well as of the 
natives of the countries from which they ſet out, 
appears, I think, from this circumſtance, that in 
the year 837, when thoſe foreigners made the firſt 
ſettlement in this iſland, (for before that epoch 
they were only infeſting and plundering our coaſts 
from their firſt appearance in 795) by taking and 
poſlefling themſelves of Dublin, the annals of In- 
nisfallen and thoſe of Clonmacnoifs called Chro- 
nicon Scotorum, mention one Saxolb commander 
of thoſe ſame foreigners, who then took this city, 
as having loſt his life at that enterprize. Theſe 
firſt adventurers continued in poſſeſſion of Dublin 
and its environ fron the above year 837 to 851, 
when they were diſpoſſeſſed by thoſe whom our 
anceftors called black Loch-landers or black 
Gentils, comparatively with the former Loch- 
landers, who in all appearance from the reaſons 
above mentioned, were moſtly compoſed of the 
people of Pomerania, and Pruſſia, of whom 
Helmoldus tells us, that they were of a fair 
complexion. 
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The Dantzickers, Pomeranians and Mecklen- 


burghers of the eighth century, (for I would not 
exclude the latter from having taken part in the 


above expeditions, as they could not have been 


leſs urged by the ſame neceſſities, and the ports 
of Lubeck, Wiſmar and Roſtock, were conve- 
nient to them) for the greater parts were the 
deſcendants of the Vandalic tribes, whoſe ſeats in 
the time of Tacitus, who lived under Veſpaſian 


5 wh * * 7 
extended from the confines of Holſtein to the 


Viſtula. Procopius in his hiſtory of the Vanda- 
lic war, (Lib. 1. cap. 1.) deſcribing the different 
tribes of the Vandali with whom he was ac- 
quainted, remarks that they were all white ſkinned, 


with fair or flax coloured hair, cutis omnibus can- 


dida, flava cæſaries, &c. And this is the very 
complexion which the Iriſh have always diſtin- 
guiſhed by the word Fionn. The Gottones or 
Gothi were only one particular tribe of the Van- 
dalii, and their habitations in the time of Tacitus 
were on the banks of the lower Viſtula in the 
country where Dantzick is now ſituated. Now it 
is remarkable, that in ſeveral places of Tigher- 


nach and the Chronicon Scotorum, I find the 


Gottaicc or Goths mentioned among our northern 
invaders: and it ſeems they were of high diſtinc- 
tion amongſt thoſe foreigners, inaſmuch as their 


names were tacked as a ſurname to that of ſeveral 


of our Iriſh princes in thoſe days. Mzlruana 
Got O Mxlſeachlin was the name of the pre- 
ſumptive ſucceſſor to the throne of Tara in the 
year 977, vid. Tighernach and Chronicon Sco- 
torum, Mzlſeachlin Got king of Meath is men- 
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tioned i in both the ſaid annals at the year 1025. 
Giolla Got O Ciarda king of Carbury in Ulſter, 


is ſo named in Tighernach's continuator, anno 


1155. And Donal Got Mac Carthy was prince 
of Carbury in the county of Cork, and ſo named 
in the annals of Innisfallen at the year 1252. 
From all this I conclude, that the firit northern 
invaders of Ireland, who were called Fionn-loch- 
lanning, and had ſettled at and about Dublin 
before the arrival of the black Loch-landers, were 
either Pomeranians, Mecklinburghers or Pruſſians, 
or perhaps an aſſociated body of thoſe different 
people collected and probably commanded by 


ſome Saxon fugitives after their diſperſion by 


Charlemagne. And as to the ſecond colony of 
white Loch-landers, who under the conduct of 


Abhlavius, Sitricus and Ibharus, diſpoſſeſſed the 


black Loch-landers, I would be inclined to think 
them only a ſecond expedition and diſcharge of 
inhabitants from the ſaid countries, but that I 
find in the Munſter book the name of Leimamicc, 
given to thoſe foreigners, who were ſettled in 
Limerick by Ibharus, one of the three above- 
named commanders of the ſecond expedition of 
white Loch- landers: and this is what chiefly bends 
me to the opinion of the learned Uſher, who 
thinks that thoſe who were conducted by the 
ſaid three commanders came from Livonia, and 
were therefore called O/ft-manni or Eaſt-manni by 
the Saxon writers. For as to the Iriſh it appears, 


that they never gave that name to any of thoſe 


foreigners, as it is not to be found in the Iriſh 


chronicles, The Let-manni and other Livonians 


may 
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may be properly called Fionn-loch-lannig or 
white Loch-landers, as their complexion could 
not be ſenſibly different from that of the Pruſ- 


ſtrong mixture of the Goths remaining amongſt 
them ſince they paſſed the Viſtula in conſequence 
of the wars of Druſus and Germanicus. And 
it is not unlikely, that the expedition conducted 
by the three often named brothers, might have 
been compoſed of Pruſſians and fugitive Saxons 
as well as of Let-manni or Letians; inaſmuch as 
the preſſure and redundancy of inhabitants pro- 
pagated to Pruſſia by the diſperſion of the Saxon 
nation and their auxiliaries, might very naturally 
have obliged the people of that country to diſ- 
charge themſelves towards Livonia, were it for 
no other reaſon or view, than to find fo conve- 


nient a port as Riga for their intended expedi - 


tion, 

This is all I have to ſay of the white Loch- 
landers, And now the queſtion is, who the 
black Gentils were? What part of lower or 
northern Germany they were from? And what 
neceſſity urged them at that time to quit their 
native country? This, I muſt acknowledge is 
a queſtion, which I ſee little or no light to ſolve, 
or even to ſpeak to in any ſatisfactory manner; 
my only conjecture about them is that they may 

de a body of Friſians with a mixture of the diſ- 

| ßperſed Saxons, We read in Charlemagne's 
> | hiſtory that in the year 795, he tranſplanted great 
I numbers of the Saxons into different parts of his 
3 | dominions, ſuch as Friſeland, Flanders, Switzer- 
| | land, 


7 


ſians, who were of the ſame Eſtian nation, with a 
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land, &c. And the Engliſh hiſtorians mention 
he Frifians among thoſe foreigners who invaded 
England and took York, anno 867. The Friſians 
. whoſe ſeats in Charlemagne's time were near the 
lower Rhine and the Zuider- Zee, in the country 
fill called Frizeland from their name, whether 
they naturally were of a dark complexion or not, 
might have received a ſtrong mixture of Gauliſh 
Ek French blood and features, ſince their firſt 

ſettlement in the neighbourhood of Gaul; and 
for that reaſon might properly enough be diſtin- 

wiſhed in Ireland by the name of black Loch- 


Janders or black Gentiles, from the white com- 


plexioned people above deſcribed ; and that moſt 
of them were really Gentiles or Pagans in the 


time of Charlemagne, to the middle of the ninth 
century, may reaſonably be concluded from their 


having martyrized St. Bonifacius firſt archbiſhop 


of Mentz, and afterwards biſhop of Utrecht, 
after the middle of the eighth century. By what 


T have now laid down i in this diſcuſſion concerning 
the white Loch- landers and black Loch- landers, 
among either of whom I have not mentioned 


or comprehended the Danes or Norwegians, | 
would. not be underſtood as if I meant that none 


of theſe people came to Ireland during the ninth 
and tenth centuries; I an rather of opinion, 


that ſome Danes and Norwegians came and ſettled 
here, eſpecially towards the end of the tenth 
century, about the time that Swein king of Den- 
mark, and Olave king of Norway invaded 
England. We find in the account of the batile 
of Clontarf, A. D. 1014, the Danir or Danes 

mentioned 


ILLUSTRATED. 
mentioned among, thoſe Loch-landers, againſt 
whom Brien Boromh fought that bloody, battle. 

Before I have done with the Let-manni or 
Letians of Livonia, I ſhall propoſe by way of 
quzre, whether the Læti or Lætiani, who are 
mentioned by Zozimus, Jornandes, and others as 
inhabitants of Gaul, and mercenary auxiliaries of 
the empire in the fourth and fifth centuries, may 
not be originally of theſe ſame Letians of Livo- 
nia, Zozimus ſpeaking of the tyrant Magnen- 
cius who uſurped the empire, anno 350, ſays, 
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; that he was by origin a barbarian, and had. been 
; bred among the Letians, a tribe. of the Gauls, 
th originem generis a barbaris babebat, et vixerat apud 
© | Leaetos gue Gallica natio eff. Tor E 
1 Now, that thoſe Læti or Lætiani, (for ſo they 
r | were indifferently called by either name) were 
P | not originally Gauls, but rather of a Germanic or 
„ © Scytho-Germanic origin, appears, I thinks from 
tk a paſſage of Jornandes, who in reciting the dif- 
2 | ferent barbarian auxiliaries of the Germanic and 
„ | Scythian nations, who aſſiſted Aetius at the battle 
d be fought againſt Attila near Orleans anno 4.51, 

I | mentions the Lætiani among thoſe auxiliaries as 
„ inthe following words, his enim adfuere auxilia- 
th ; res Franci, arma. Letiam, Burgundiones, 
n, * Saxones, Riparioli &c. aliæque Celticæ vel Ger- 
d i manicæ nationes.“ From an expreſſion of Eu- 
th menius in his panegyric on Conſtantius Chlorus it 
n- | ſeems apparent, that thoſe Læti or Lætiani were in 
ed theſervice of the empire, and inhabitants of Gaul 
tle before the time of Diocletian and Maximian 
a who began to reign in 304, for it appears from 
e 


the following words of that orator, that the 
Lztians 
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Lætians pad been expelled the empire before 
Maximian's time, and that this emperor recalled 
and employed hon and the Franks, in cultivating 
the waſte lands of the Nervii and Treveri in 
Gaul: * fic ut poſtea tuo, Maximiane Auguſte, 
<nutu Nervorum et Treverorum arva Jacentia 
©Lztus poſtliminio reſtitutus, et Francus in leges 
* receptus, excoluit &c. It alſo ſeems to appear 
from the Notitia Imperii, which was drawn up in 
the Teign of Honorius, that theſe Lætians were 
the firſt barbarian mercenaries that had been em- 
ployed in the Imperial ſervice. For in the ſame 
manner as the name of the particular people and 
troops called Huſſars, is given in our days to all 
ſuch military corps of the different nations of 
Europe, as are armed and mounted in the ſame 
manner, and deftined for the fame kind of ſervice 
as the firſt Huſſars that appeared in the armies of 
Europe; fo we find in the Notitia Imperii the 
name of the Lett racked as a military ſurname 
to the barbarian mercenaries of different nations. 
Thus we read i in that valuable monument of Ro- 
man antiquity, publiſhed by Sirmondus, * Præ- 
fectus Lætorum Teutonicorum, — Foafidius 
Lætorum Battavorum, — Præfectus Lætorum 


© Gentilium _ Suevorum, ,— Prefettus Lætorum 


a Francorum, &c. 

This Kind of military language of the Roman 
armies paſſed into uſe even with regard to the 
military benefices that were aſſigned to thoſe dif- 
ferent barbarian mercenaries ; for we find in an 
edict of the Emperor Honorius, that thoſe bene- 
fices, whatever nation their poſſeſſors may be of, 


were all called Terre Leiice. This appears from 


the preamble of that edict, which runs thus, 
quia 
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c quia ex multis gentibus ſequentes * 
Romani Imperii, ſe ad imperium noſtrum con- 
tulerunt, quibus terre Læticæ adminiſtrandæ 
« ſunt, &c.” Codex Theod. lib. 13. tit. 4. leg. 

A modern French critic has criticized away 
from all exiſtence in quality of a people or nation, 
thoſe Læti or Lætiani of the Roman writers, and 
thinks theſe words to be only attributives or ad- 
jectives to ſignify the beneficed conditions of the 
barbarian mercenaries: without regarding the au- 
thority of Zozimus, who calls the Læti a real na- 
tion living among the Gauls, nor that of Jornan- 
des, who mentions them amongſt the different 
Germanic people who were auxiliaries to Aetius 
againſt Attila ; this he alledges as his chief reaſon, 
that no author mentions either the country of their 
origin, before they came to Gaul, or that where- 
in they were ſettled in this part of the empire af. 
ter engaging in the Imperial ſervice. It ſeems 
this writer forgot, that there is ſuch a country as 
Letta or Letia in Livonia, which was poſſeſſed by 
the Æſtii of Tacitus, and whereof he might have 
read in Cluverius as well as in the learned Ulher , 
and if he had known any thing of Iriſh antiqui- 
ties, he would have found that the antient name 
of Low-Brittany before the Brittons ſettled in it, 
was Letha or Armoric-Letha, vid. Colgan. Trias 
Thaumat. p. 4. col. 2. parag. 2, and p. 8, col. 2. 
parag. 3. In the life of Gildas Badonicus, the 
ſame country is called Lethania, and in ſome 
manuſcript copies Lerhavia, In the life of St. 
Mac Clovius the patron of St. Malo, which de. 
rives its new name from that ſaint, we find that 


the old name of that town was A-letha, which in 
the 


— 
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the Celto-Ibernian language ſignifies vadum ſeu 

Portus Lethorum. Vid. War. de Scrip. Hib. part 

2. c. 1. n. 8. The Welch always called Low- 
Brittany by the name of Ledan, or Lidan, as they 

ſtill do, deriving it from Letha, or Lethavia 

Tbus it is, that the antient names of countries 
are often better preſerved: by foreigners than by 

their own inhabitants. 


BRIEN BOROMH 


"Bufbre T enter upon the reign of this great and 
viftorious prince according as his actions are re- 
corded in the Iriſh annals, I ſhall relate an anec- 
-dote of his life before he came to the throne of 
Munſter, ſuch as I find it explained in my old 
ànonimous manuſcript with regard to him and his 
brother Mahon. It imports that Brien, when a 
young man at his ſaid brother's court, impatient | 
of inaction while he ſaw all parts of the country 
over- run and ſpoiled by the Danes, conceived the 
defign of carrying on a kind of a partiſan war 
againſt theſe foreigners. For this end he formed 
a ſmall corps of only one hundred brave young no- 
blemen, attended by their domeſticks, at the 
"Head of which he always poſted. dimſelf at pro- 
per paſſes and defiles to ſurpriſe and take all ad- 
vantages of thoſe cruel enemies, both at their 
plundering excurſions, and in their marches and 
counter-marches from one poſt to another. Dur- 
ing this little mountain war, Brien in one of his 
Expeditions attacked a Daniſh officer called Biri- 
nus, who commanded a party of 100 men, 
whom he killed with go of his number, at a place 
called Craig-liath, near the town and regal _ 
of 
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part of this hiſtory, which I ſhall carry on at the 
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of Boromh, from which by the bye, this prince, 
who afterwards enlarged that town, and built 
thereat the famous palace of Ceanncora, had the 
ſurname of Boromh. At another rencounter in a 
part of Thomond called Breantir, he killed ano- 
ther Daniſh officer named Owen, and cut off to a 
man his whole party which conſiſted of 60 men. 
Ata third, he ſurpriſed and killed one Eloys with 
50 Danes, near the river Forgus ; and in a fourth 
expedition, one Melgy with 100 Danes at a place 
called Deargret. Thus he continued his little 


eſſaying war againſt the Danes, until his ſmall | 


party was reduced to fifteen : with theſe he re- 
turned to his brother Mahon, whom he then earn- 
eſtly ſolicited to redouble his efforts againſt the 
invaders of his kingdom ; in which undertaking 
Brien with the greateſt ardour always victoriouſly 
ſeconded his ſaid royal brother to the day of his 


; death. But the glorious work of the entire re- 


duction and extirpation of the invaders was re- 
ſerved to himſelf in a latter ſeaſon. 

I ſhall now purſue and relate the principal ac- 
tions of this heroe's life, according as they are ſet 
down in the annals of Tighernach, thoſe of In- 
nisfallen, and the Chronicon Scotorum, without 
depending on, or borrowing the leaft circum- 


Nance from any other authority, as no other than 


well known and authentic annals ſhould ever be 
depended on with regard to the public actions of 
kings, and this ſame rule I ſhall obſerve with re- 
gard to all the ſubſequent reigns as far as the ſaid 
annals will lead me. But as to the genealogical 


end 
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end of every reign, the reader, I humbly pre- 
ſume, will find it ſupported by the beſt autho- 


rities (whether annals or other records of a gene- 


alogical nature) that can be produced in the pre- 


| ſent age, and perhaps the beſt that have exiſted 


for ſeveral ages backward. But the well inform- 
ed reader is to be judge in this caſe, and will be 


the better able to paſs a right judgment, if he 


compares the following genealogical accounts of 
the OfBrien race with thoſe that have been pub- 
liſhed in the Iriſh peerages of two different authors 
in their genealogies of the Earls of Thomond and 
Inchiquin. 

To begin and purſue this prince's hiſtory from 
the time of his brother Mahon's unnatural death ; 
Jam to obſerve to the reader in the firſt place, that 
Brien being informed of Donovan's horrid trea- 
chery, loſt no time in preparing to be fully re- 
venged both of that traitor and the baſe murder- 
ers of his royal brother. For this end, he march- 
ed in the firſt place againſt Donovan, whom he 
purſued into the heart of his country, where hav- 
Ing engaged him and his Daniſh auxiliaries com- 
manded by Aulaibh or Aulavius king of the 
Danes of Munſter, he not only cut off and left 
dead on the field of battle, both that Iriſh prince 
and this Daniſh king, but alſo made a general car- 
nage of all their forces, whereof ſcarce a man eſ- 
caped the victor's ſword, as is particularly re- 
marked in the annals of Innisfallen. Brien's next 
care was to take the like revenge of Maolmuadh 
Mac Brain and his brothers, the immediate per- 
petrators of Mahon's murder. He therefore 
marched ſoon afterwards in queſt of Maolmuadh, 

who 
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who being aſſiſted by 1500 Danes, was met by 
Brien and his forces at a place called Bealach- 
Leachta. Here prince Morrogh, Brien's eldeſt 
ſon, making the firſt eſſay of his military genius, 
and giving the firſt proof of that martial ſpirit, 
which ſo ſignally characterized the reſt of his life, 
having with his father's conſent encountered 
Maolmuadh hand to hand in the heat of the ac- 
tion, ſacrificed him to the injured manes. of his 
uncle Mahon ; which gallant action was followed 
by a general ſlaughter and rout of the enemies 
both Iriſh and Danes, of whom the far greater 
part were either killed on the ſpot, or made pri- 
ſoners of war. Theſe two actions with which 
Brien began his reign as king of Munſter, are 
referred to the years 977 and 978, by the annals 
of Innisfallen, as well as by thoſe of Tighernach 
and the Chronicon Scotorum. In the former of 


© theſe two years, he gave battle to the Danes of 


Limerick in an iſland of the river Shannon, called 
: Inniſ-catha, where he flew 800 Danes together 
© with their commander the ſon of Harold and his 
two ſons. He afterwards viſited all the other 
illands on that river, which were poſſeſſed by thoſe 
; foreigners, and killed or made priſoners ſuch of 
them as had been obſtinate enough to oppoſe his 
* victorious arms, after which he returned home to 


bis palace of Ceanncora conſiderably enriched 
with their ſpoils. 


In the year 979, Daniel © Felan king of the 


Deſies, encouraged and aſſiſted by the Danes of 
* Waterford, rebelled againſt Brien, and was raſh 
enough to riſque a battle againſt him near the 
| town 
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town of Waterford, where Daniel loſt his life, 


and his troops were cut down together with the 
flower of the Daniſh army; thoſe who ſurvived 
the battle fled to the town for ſhelter, whither they 
were purſued by the victor, and put to the ſword. 
After this action, he received homage and hoſta- 
ges from all the petty princes of Munſter, both 
Iriſh and Danes. In 981, he invaded the king- 
dom of Leinſter with a powerful army by land, 

and ſent thither at the ſame time a conſiderable 
body of troops by ſea from the ports of Ive-Each- 
ach, Corcalnighe and Waterford, by which di- 
verſion he obliged the princes and ſtates of Lein- 
ſter to pay a yearly tribute and deliver him hoſta- 
ges: and the two principal kings of the province 
came to his camp, and paid him homage. 

In 982, Malachy king of Teamhair or Tara 
invaded Thomond, and by way of bravado and 
indignity cut down the famous tree of Magh- Ad- 
hair, under whoſe boughs the kings of North- 
Munſter were inaugurated. A. D. 982, the ſaid 
Malachy aſſiſted by the Danes of Dublin, under 
the command of their king Gluniaran who was his 
half brother, invaded the province of Munſter, 
and committed great ſlaughter upon the inhabi- 
rants of the Deſies near Waterford. They af- 
terwards ſpoiled all Leinfter, and defeated Donal 
Claon king of that province with great loſs of his 
men. In the ſame year, Brien to take revenge 


of thoſe repeated inſults, marched without delay 


againſt Malachy and his Daniſh auxiliaries, whom 


he met at a place called Port-da-Chaomhog, 


where the king of Tara, not chuſing to riſque a 
battle, 
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battle, delivered up to Brien all the hoſtages he 
had taken in Leath-Mogh, and ſolemnly bound 


* himſelf in a formal treaty, never to moleſt him 
for the future in the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty 


of that kingdom, which conſiſted of both the 

rovinces of Munſter and Leinfter, together with 
the city of Dublin and the Daniſh territories, in 
its environs. 


In 988, the people of Connaught, aſſiſted by 


thoſe of Meath in open violation of their king's 


treaty with Brien, invaded the weft of Munſter, 
and killed Dunloing ſon of Dubdabhoirean an 
Eugenian prince in a pitched battle, wherein the 
Conatians had likewiſe ſuffered a conſiderable 
loſs eſpecially by the death of Muirgios ſon of 
Conor, who was Righdamhna or heir apparent 
to the throne of Connaught. Brien, to revenge 
this inſult, marched at the head of a powerful ar- 


my, and failed up the Shannon and to Lough- 


Riach and then divided his forces into two corps ; 
the one he detached to the weſtern parts of Con- 
naught which they ſpoiled and laid waſte, and 
flew Muireadhach fon of Connor the principal 
king of the province, with other princes of diſtinc- 
tion, The ſecond corps was commanded by 
Brien in perſon, who ſpoiled the weſtern parts of 


| Meath, Uiſneach, Breifne, and on both fides of 
the Shannon, ind then returned home with the 


ſpoils. 

In 990, Malachy invaded Muſgrytire in Mun- 
ſter, where he committed great ravages, and 
killed Donal ſon of Lorcan petty king of that 
country, at a place called Fordroma. In gr, 
Brien to take full revenge of him, ſpoiled his 

country 
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country as far as the lake Naindiu, and brought 
home great ſpoils and many priſoners. A. D. 
994, Malachy invaded Munſter, and burned the 
place called Aonach-Teide, and carried away 
conſiderable ſpoils. In 995, Brien in return in- 
vaded Meath and burned the famous Regal houſe 
called Teach. Naoi- Droma- Raitbe, after having gi- 
ven Malachy a ſignal overthrow in a pitched bat- 
tle. After this a peace was concluded between 


them, according to the tenour of which, both 


Princes were tied down in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner to commit no more acts of hoſtilities on each 
others territories for the future : but on the con- 
trary, Malachy promiſed to aſſiſt Brien with his 
troops in ſuppreſſing the rebels of Leath-mogh, 
and Brien offered the like good offices to Malachy 
in reducing the malecontents of his kingdom. 

A. D. 998, Malachy and Brien marched with 
united forces againſt the Danes of Dublin, whom 


they obliged to pay tribute and deliver hoſtages 


to Brien. Soon after this event, they marched 
againſt the people of Connaught, and obliged the 
princes and ſtates of that province to pay tribute 
and deliver hoſtages to Malachy ; in the ſame 
year, the Danes of Dublin rebelled againſt Brien, 
upon which he and Malachy marched againſt 
them, and gave them a total defeat in the valley 
called Gleann- Mama, where Hartalachus ſon of 
Sitricus, Harold ſon of Aulavius and Cuilenus 
ſon of Ectigen, with ſeveral other Danes of diſ- 
tinction were lain, vid. Tighernach's annals. 
A. D. 999. Sitricus ſon of Aulavius with the 
Danes of Dublin ravaged a great part of Leinſ- 


ter, 
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ter, particularly Kildare, and carried away priſ6ner 
Donogh ſon of Donald Claon, king of Leinſter to 


the city of Dublin. As ſoon as Brien heard of 
tkeſe hoſtilities, he marched with a ſelect body of 
his troops to Dublin, delivered his liege-man the 
king of Leinſter from his confinement, baniſhed 
the Daniſh king Sitricus beyond ſeas, burned a 
great part of the to wn, and brought away a con- 
ſiderable quantity of gold and ſilver, and a great 
deal of manufactures and other valuable effects, 
vid. ſaid annals. 

N. B. The author of Cambrenſis everſus, at- 
tributes the whole honour of this action to Ma- 
lachy, with an utter excluſion of Brien, although 


the annals of Tighernach expreſsly mention Brien. 


as ſolely engaged in the affair, without attributing 
any ſhare of it to Malachy. What makes that 

author the more inexcuſable in this piece of impoſi- 
tion is, that he quotes the annals of Tighernach's 
continuator for the now- mentioned fact, who to 
obſerve it by the bye, did not begin his continuation 
of the ſaid annals until the year 1088, when 
Tighernach ended his annals and died. The 
Chronicon Scotorum indeed makes this fact im- 
mediately ſubſequent to the defeat of the Danes 
at Glean- Mama, which that chronicle makes to 
happen in 999, and ſhares the glory of it equally 
between Malachy and Brien, though Tighernach 
makes them two different actions, referred to two 
different years, and aſſigns no part of the latter 
event to Malachy ; notwithſtanding the great 


compliment he always pays him without miſſing 


the leaſt occaſion. I have ſurther reaſons to think, 
M m ; that 
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that Brien alone was the author of this piece of 
ſervice to his country, becauſe the annals of Inniſ- 


fallen at the ſame year 999, make expreſs men- 


tion of Malachy's committing vaſt depreda tions 
in the province of Leinſter, and killing many of 
the inhabitants. By this means Malachy, broke 
through the articles of peace concluded between 
him and Brien, and conſequently could not be 
rationally ſuppoſed to have intereſted himſelf any 
longer in his favour in the ſuppreſſing of the 
Daniſh rebels of Dublin. The faid annals of 
Innisfallen mention, that Brien went a ſecond time 
to that city, and received homage and hoſtages 


from the Eaſterlings there in the ſame year. 


In the year 1000, Brien was earneſtly ſolicited 


by the princes and ſtates of Connaught to dethrone 


Malachy for his violation of the ſolemn treaty 
in invading Leinſter without a juft cauſe, as well 
as for other particular and national grievances, 


for which purpoſe they offered him their own 


concurrence and the ſovereignty of their whole 
province. In the ſame year Brien at the head of 
a conſiderable army compoſed of Momonians, 


Conatians, Lagenians, the people of Offory and 


the Danes of Dublin, marched to Tara the rega! 
manſion-houſe of Malachy, in order to demand 
ſatisfaction for the late depredations of that 
king upon Brien's kingdom of Leinſter; but 
hearing he retired with his troops to the place 


called Magh-Breagh, Brien detached a ſquadron 


of his Daniſh cavalry to that place, where they 
were attacked and defeated by Malachy at the 
expence of much blood; Brien had no ſooner 

| come 
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come up to the place of action, than Malachy laid 


down his arms, and made the moſt ſolemn pro- 
miſes of paying him tribute and homage as 
monarch of Ireland, in caſe he ſhould not at a 
certain time be able to try titles with him at the 
point of the ſword. And for this end an entire 
year was generouſly granted him by Brien to collect 


his auxiliaries, and maintain himſelf if he could 
in the independent ſovereignty of Tara. 


In 1001, Brien at the head of the forces of 
Munſter, Connaught, Leinſter, and the Danes of 
Dublin, marched to Tara, where Malachy paid 
kim homage, delivered him hoſtages and acknow- 
ledged him the ſovereign king of all Ireland; ſo 


that Brien in this year commenced his reign as 


monarch of Ireland. A. D. 1002, he marched 
into Connaught, and received hoſtages from the 
ſeveral princes and dynaſts of that province. 
After which he marched into Meath, and received 
freſh hoſtages and tribute from Malachy, as well 
as from all the petty princes of Meath. Then 
uniting the forces of Meath under the command 
of Malachy to the main body of his army, he 
paſſed the Eaſruadh, and brought away hoſtages 
from the princes and dynaſts of Tirconnel, and 
Tirone, and from thoſe of Ulidia. And Aidus 
ſon of Donal O Neill king of Aighle, and Eocha 
ſon of Artgal king of Ulidia came to his camp, 

and paid him homage. 5 | 
In 1004, he marched into Meath, and received 
homage from all the petty princes of that king- 
dom, thence be went to Ardmagh, where he re- 
mained an entire week performing acts of devo- 
M m 2 tion, 
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tion, and offered a gold collar of twenty ounces 
weight by way of alms or pious offering on the 
great altar of Ardmagh. After this he marched 
to the regal houſe of the kings of Dalnaruidhe, 
now the county of Antrim, which was diftinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Ratb Mor - Muighe- Line, 
where the king of Dalnaruidhe paid him homage. 
A. D. 1006, he forcibly brought away hoſtages 
and tribute from Flajthbhiortach O Neill. After 
theſe actions, Brien,and his entire monarchy of 
Ireland, enjoyed the bleſſing of profound peace 
for ſome years, which time he employed in en- 
acting wholeſome laws, and eſtabliſhing a proper 
police throughout the whole kingdom. 

In 1010, he ſent his eldeſt ſon Morrogh with a 
ſele& body of troops into Ulſter, to put a ſtop to 
the rebellion of Flaithbhiortach O Neill, whom 
Morrogh ſoon reduced, and brought away priſoner 
to the palace of Ceanncora. A. D. 1011, he 
marched into Tirconnel to the plain called Magh- 


 adhair-an-choratnn, where he made Maolruana 


O Maoldora king of that principality a priſoner of 


war, and brought him away to Ce:\nncora. Soon 
after, he marched to the plain callec Magh-Muir- 


thermbne, now in the county of Dow'n, and there 
received hoſtages from the ſeveral kings and 
dynaſts of Oirgialla, Ulſter, and Ulidia, And 
in the ſame year, made ſeveral pious foundations 


for churches throughout all Ireland, a nd annexed 


competent. portions of lands for the ſubſiſtence 


of the reſpective clergy, who were to occupy them. 


And in the end of ſaid year, dethron ed and exiled 
two of the rebellious kings of Ulſter, and eſta- 
| bliſhed 
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bliſhed two others with full A in their 


place. 
In 1013, Maolmordha king of Leinſter at the 


head of the troops of his province, and Sitricus 


king of the Danes of Dublin, made terrible in- 
roads into Meath, plundered and burned the 


country all before them, and penetrated as far as 


Tarmon-feithin and Magh-Breagh. Malachy to 
revenge this affront plnndered and burned the 
principality of Fingal as far as Bineadair or the 
hill of Hoath, where he was met by Sitricus king 
of the Danes, and Maolmordha king of Leinſter, 
who gave him battle, anddefeated his army with the 
loſs of two hundred of his beſt troops; his eldeft 
ſon Flann and his general Lorcan, ſon of Eichiaran 
king of Cineal-meachair and many others of the 


nobility of Meath were found among the ſlain in 


this action. The king of Tara hard preſſed by 


| theſe conſiderable loſſes, and fearing that much 


greater ones would probably follow, repaired 
without delay to Brien's court at Ceanncora, and 
complained to him in the moſt pathetic manner of 
the unjuſt depredations committed by the Danes 
and Lagenians in Meath without the leaſt provo- 
cation from him, requeſting at the ſame time, that 


he would be generous enough to chaſtiſe them for 
their inſolence in firſt ſpoiling his territories, and 


diſturbing the public tranquillity of the nation. 
Brien was prevailed on by theſe reaſons to fly to 
his aſſiſtance; in his march he ſpoiled the entire 
country of Offory ; he then ſent his ſon Morrogh 
with a ſelect corps into the heart of Leinſter, 


which he laid waſte by fire and (word as far as 
Glendalough, 
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Glendalough, and Tarmon-Caimin in the northern 
parts of that province, and brought away a great 
prey to Kilmainham, where his father had ordered 
he ſhould meet him. At this place Brien. pitched 
his camp, and continued in the plain of Dublin 
from the month of Auguſt until Chriſtmas, 
making conſtant excurſions in the mean time upon 
the Danes and Lagenians, and reducing them to 
the loweſt extremities. While Brien was thus 
employed in chaſtiſing the inſolent Danes and 
Lagenians for their violent acts of hoſtilities 
againſt his liege-man the king of Tara, theſe 
taok the opportunity to ſend a numerous and well- 
manned navy to the ſauth of Ireland, where they 
did great damages, and plundered and burned the 
city of Corke ; but before they could re-embark, 
Cathal fon of Donal ſon of Dubhdabhoirean killed 
Aulavius ſon of the Daniſh king of Dublin, and 
Maghnus ſon of Dubhgall ſon of Aulavius an 
officer of diſtinction with ſeveral others. 

Soon after Brien came back to his palace of 
_ Ceanncora, enriched with the ſpoils of the Danes 


and the people of Leinſter ; during the time of 
the above blockade of Dublin by Brien, and after 


his departure, the Danes -of that city and the 
Eaſterlings diſperſed throughout all lreland, loft 
no time to ſend for auxiliaries to Denmark, Nor- 
way, and to all the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, 
and other parts of the world where that piratic 
people had obtained the leaſt eſtabliſnment, in 
order to be fully revenged of their formidable 
enemy, and by that means to uſurp the ſovereignty 
of the whole nation, The king of Leinfter 

was 


Ard. 


was as active on his part to unite the forces of 
the different princes and ſtates of that province, 
and even uſed all the artifice in his power to ſeduce 
other neighbouring princes into the ſame rebel. 
hon. 5 

In 1014, Brien hearing of the immenſe prepara- 
tions of the Danes and Lagenians, and of the 


landing of very conſiderable Daniſh auxiliaries 


from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the Orkney 
iſlands, the iſlands of Shetland, the Hebrides, the 

Iſle of Man, the iſland of Lewis, the iſle of 
Sky, Cantire and Cathneſs, both at and near the 
city of Dublin; marched at the head of his Momo- 
nian forces, joined by the troops of Meath and 
Connaught under the command of their reſpective 
kings, Malachy and Teige ſon of Cathal, fon of 
Connor, and encamped, as he had done the year 
before, at Kilmainham within full view of his 
enemies. Soon after the encampment of his 
army, he detached into Leinſter a ſele&t body of 
troops conſiſting of the flower of his Dal-Caſſians 
and the third part of the Eugenians under the 
command of his ſon Donogh unperceived by the 
enemies, charging them to return in two days 
time, after they had annoyed the Lagenians, and 
deſtroyed their country. This expedition, which 
was deſigned for cauſing a diverſion, had been 
approved of by Malachy and all the other princes 
of Brien's council; but in the mean time the 
treacherous and ungrateful king of Tara loſt no 
time to ſend a truſty emiſſary to the Daniſh camp 
to inform thoſe foreigners of what had happened, 


entreating them in the moſt preſſing manner to 
attack 
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attack Brien the following day, and as an additi- 
onal encouragement to them, he promiſed to de- 


ſert from the monarch in the a: Nee of the 


action. 
Theſe advantageous offers of the Wan of Fara 


were ſoon accepted of by the Danes and Lageni- 


ans, inſomuch that they ſpent the night in pre- 
paring for a general action, and preſented them- 
ſelves at the firſt appearance of day-light before 


Brien's army on the plain of Clontarf, with co- 


lours diſplayed and formed into three ſeparate 
corps or diviſions. The firſt was compoſed of 
the Danes of Dublin, under the command of 
their king Sitricus, affiſted by the auxiliaries ſent 
from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, who were 


commanded by, their generals Carrol and Anrud, 


the two ſons of Euricus king of Norway, Dolatus 
and Conmaolus, two famous officers, and Brodar 
general of the troops of Denmark, and what was 
remarkable in thoſe days, one thouſand of theſe 
auxiliaries had their bodies covered with entire 
coats of braſs. The ſecond diviſion conſiſted of 


| the inſular Daniſh auxiliaries under the command 


of Sitricus ſon of Lodar- carl of the Orkney 
iſlands, who was an officer of diſtinguiſhed expe- 
rience and merit; and the laſt conſiſted of the 
forces of Leinſter under the command of Maol- 
mordha Mac Murchada, principal king of that 
province, Baodan ſon of Duluing petty king of 
the weſtern parts of Leinſter, Mac Tuathil king 
of Liffe, Mac Brogarvan king of Ive-Failge, and 


a thouſand Daniſh troops to ſuppert them in the 
engagement. 


Brien 
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Brien had no ſooner reconnoitered the order 
of his enemy's battles, than he divided his own 
troops into three ſeparate columns. The firſt was 
| compoſed of the tribe of Dal-Cas, under the 

rticular command of Brien in perſon, and of 
his fon Morrogh. His four other ſons, by name 
Connor, Flann, Teige, and Donnal, had alſo a 
| principal ſhare in the command of this corps. 
The other officers of diſtinction were Conuing ſon 


of Donnchuann ſon of Kinnedy; as alſo Lonar- 
gan, Ceiliochar, Fingalach, and Jonnrachtach. 


| Beſide the Dal-Caſſians, Malachy king of Tara 
with the forces of Meath, formed a part of this 
# diviſion, and was to ſupply inſtead of Donogh 
| O Brien and his party ; and the whole corps was 
| to attack the firſt diviſion of the enemies. 


The ſecond diviſion of Brien's forces conſiſted 


of the Conatians under the command of Teige, 
ſon of Cathal, ſon of Connor, principal king of 
Connaught, Maolruana ſon of Heidhne king of 
Fiachrach-Aidhne, Kelly king of Ive-Maine, 
| Flaherty king of the weſt of Connaught, and 
Connor ſon of Maolruana king of Magh-Luirg. 
And theſe troops were ſupported by a ſtrong 
| body of Munſter- men under the command of 


| Mortagh ſon of Core king of Muſgry-Cuire, 


Aodh ſon of Lochlin king of Conuagh, Donogh 
ſon of Cathal king of Muſgry-Aodha, Donal ſon 
of Dermod king of Corcabhaiſgin, and Eichiaran 
lon of Donagan king of Ara. This whole corps 
vas to engage the ſecond diviſion of the enemies, 
conſiſting of the inſular Daniſh auxiliaries, 
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The laſt diviſion of the king of Ireland's army 
was compoſed of the Eugenians and Deſians under 
the command of Cian ſon of Maolmuadh Mac 


Brain, and Donal ſon of Dubhdabhoirean the 


twochief kings of Ive-Eachach ; the other officers 


of note who fought under them were Mothla ſon 


of Felan king of the Deſies, Mortogh ſon of 
Anamchadha king of Ive-Liathain, Scanlan ſon of 
Cathal king of Loch-Leane, Loingſioch ſon of 
Duloing king of Connalgabhra, Cathal ſon of Do- 
novan king of Carbre-Aodhbha, Mac Beathach 
king of Kerry-Luachra, Geibhionach ſon of Dubh- 
gan king of Fermoy, Carrol kingof Eile, with ſome 
others. This entire corps was ſupported by a conſi- 
derable reinforcement of Ultonian troops under 
the command of Carrol, principal king of Oirgi- 
all, and Mac Guibhir king of Fearmanach, who 
were to ſupply the place of the abſent Eugenians ; 
and they were jointly to attack the third diviſion 
of the enemies army conſiſting of the forces of 
Leinſter. 

While Brien was employed in ranging his army 
in order of battle, he repreſented to his troops 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves in that aCtion againſt a foreign enemy who 
had been for ſome ages paſt the perpetual op- 
preſſors and murderers of their kings, dynaſts 
and clergy, without ſhewing the leaſt mercy to 
ſex, character, or age, had ſo often ſpoiled and 
burned or pillaged their churches, and trampled 


under foot the moſt ſacred reliques of their ſaints. 


And, I am convinced,“ ſays he, that you! 
9 valour and conduct will this day put an end to 
7” ul 
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ce all the ſufferings of your dear country, by a 
e total defeat of thoſe ſacrilegious and mercileſs 
* tyrants. And what proves providential in our 
„ favour is, that we ſhall take full revenge of 
* them for their conſtant acts of treachery, and 
* for the prophanation of ſo many churches this 
Friday in Holy week, on which Jesus CuRIiST 
6e had ſuffered an ignominious death for our re- 
„ demption, who will undoubtedly be preſent 
*« with us as a juſt avenger of his holy religion 
„and laws.“ Saying theſe laſt words, he ſhewed 


| them the crucifix, which he held in his left hand, 


and his (word in his right, intimating thereby that 


| he was willing to ſacrifice his own life in the 


aſſertion of ſo juſt, ſo honourable a cauſe. 
After theſe words, he ordered the different 
corps of his army to fall upon the enemies with 


| ſword in hand, when to his great ſurpriſe, Ma- 
| lachy and the forces of Meath, deſerted their poſt 


and retired with precipitation from the field of 
battle. This act of treachery 4nd ingratitude in 
ſo conſiderable an ally as Malathy at the firſt ſet- 


ting out of the action, animated the Danes of 


the firſt diviſion to ſuch a degree, that the firſt 
attacks of their cuiraſliers were almoſt inſupport- 
able; yet Brien and his corps, far from being 
daunted, maintained their 3 with 3 
firmneſs and intrepidity, 3 their cou- 
rage upon ſeeing their tribe of Dal-Cas all alone, 
and without the mixture of any other troops to 
ſhare in the glory of their exploits: now it was, 
that a general and obſtinate fight began between 
the different corps of both armies, which laſted 
from 
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THE LAW OF TANISTRY 


from ſoon after the riſing of the ſun till late in 
the evening, at the expence of much blood on 
both ſides. The Danes and Lagenians, after the 
loſs of moſt of their commanders and troops, gave 


ground and fled for ſhelter to Dublin and to their 


ſhips, but were ſo cloſely purſued by the victors, 
that very few of them arrived at their places of 
refuge. The Iriſh in this deroute of the Danes 
had the woeful misfortune to loſe their famons 
monarch Brien, who, after having ſhewn prodigies 
of valour as well as of military ſkill in the ge- 
neral command of his army during the whole 
action, purſued the enemies at the head of his 
corps, where he was ſlain by Brodar, general of 
the auxiliaries from Denmark, by a ſtroke of a 
battle-ax ; but Brien at the ſame time gave him a 
thruſt of his ſword, of which that Dane immedi- 
ately expired. 

Brien's eldeſt ſon Morrogh, at the age of 63 
years, did wonders in this action, and flew ſeve- 
ral Daniſh officers of diſtinction, among whom 
were Carrol and Anrud, the two ſons of the king 
of Norway, as alſo Conmaol another famous com- 
mander. He in like manner ſlew Sitricus ſon of 
Lodar or Lotharius earl of the Orkney iſlands, 
and chief commander of the inſular Danes, by 
dividing him into two equal parts through his 
coat of braſs from his head to his rump with a 
ſingle blow of his military ax. For when his fa- 


ther had obſerved that Daniſh commander make 


a great carnage of the Eugenians in the heat of 
the batile, he commanded his ſon Morrogh to 
haſten and go to meet him, charging him to check 

his 
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his proceedings if poſſible. Morrogh ſoon obeyed 
this order, and difpatched the Dane in the now 
deſcribed manner *, and then returned without 
delay to: his father's corps, at the head of which 
he performed great exploits, and continued to 
preſs the enemies with fuch irreſiſtible fury and 
ſtrength, that his right hand was entirely mang- 
led from the repetition of his blows. After this 


| diſability of his hand, the Norwegian prince An- 


rad abovementioned, made towards him with 
ſword in hand ; Murrogh endeavoured to parry 
his paſſes, and then taking faſt hold of him with 


his left hand, he lifred him above ground, and 


ſhook him quite out of his coat of braſs; then 


proſtrating him he leaned upon his ſword with 
his breaſt and pierced it through Anrud's body. 
| The Norwegian in the mean time, drew Mor- 
| rogh's knife or ſcimetar from his belt, and gave 
him a mortal wound, of which he ſoon expired, 


after having made his confeſſion and received the 


| holy communion of the. body of Chriſt. Such 


was the point of honour and way of fighting be- 
tween the princes and chief commanders of all 


| engaged armies in thoſe days, as well as in the 


heroic ages of the Romans and Greeks, witneſs 
the perſonal engagement of Aneas and Turnus ; 
| they 


* Una tantum manu & non ambabus ſecuri percutiunt 
pollice deſuper manubrium in longum extenſo ictumque re- 
gente, a quo nec galea caput in conum erecta, nec reli- 


| quum corpus ferrea loricæ tricatura tuetur. Unde et in 


noſtris contigit termporibus, totam militis coxam ferro ut- 
cunque fideliter veſtitam, uno ſecutis ictu præciſam fuiſſe, 
ex una equi parte coxa cum tibia, ex alteri vero, corpore 
cadente moribundo. Sic Giraldus Cambrenſis, Topo- 
graph. Hibernie, diſtinR. 3. cap. 10. 
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they generally encountered each other of both 
ſides hand to hand during the heat of the action. 
An ill judged practice, unleſs it was their eſta- 
bliſhed diſcipline and maxim at the ſame time 
to have appointed lieutenants, who ſhould ſupply 


their place in the general command and direction 


of the action during thoſe perſonal engagements 


with each other, 


Beſides the Daniſh commanders ſlain by Mor- 
rogh, there alſo fell in the firſt diviſion of the 
enemies, Dolatus an officer of note, Dubhgall ſon 
of Aulavius, and Giolla Curain ſon of Gluniaran, 
two of the principal Danes of Dublin, together 
with the greateſt part of their troops. The Eu- 


genians made a great carnage upon the auxiliaries 


of the iſlands, and ſlew almoſt all their officers and 
men. Maolmurdha principal king of Leinſter, 
Mac Tuathal ſon of Gaire, a Lagenian prince of 
great valour, Mac Brogarbhan king of Ive- 
Failge, and moſt of the nobility of Leinſter lay 
firetched on the plain. And the attention to 
faughter alone was ſo great, that the victors, 
purſuant to the orders of Brien, did not loſe time 
in making priſoners of war, but put all enemies 


to the ſword without diſtinction. This account 


of the battle of Clontarf, which is inſerted in my 
copy of the annals of Innisfallen, makes the num- 
ber of the ſlain on the part of the Danes and La. 

enians to amount to 13, 800 men, that is to ſay 


4000 of the Danes of Dublin and Ireland, 6700 


of the auxiliary Danes, and 3 100 of the forces 
of Leinſter. The Chronicon Scotorum, which 
gives but a very ſhort ſketch of this battle, til! 

gives 


FLLUSTRATED. 
gives us a very good idea of the obſtinacy with 
which it was fought, by ſaying, ** that the like 
« battle, or any equal to it, had not been fought 
« in Ireland for many ages.” But the account 


| that chronicle gives of the number of Danes ſlain 


in this battle, falls ſhort of the above computation, 
as n poſitively mentions, that there were in all 
6c 


t 4000 Danes killed, among whom were 1000 


4 braſs-coated combatants, and is quite filent 
concerning the loſs of the Lagenians.” Ac- 
cording to the account inſerted in the Innis- 
fallen annals there were 4000 of Brien's forces 


killed during the engagement, and many wound- 
ed; but the Chronicon Scotorum gives no further 
account of it than that the loſs of Brien was very 
conſiderable. £ 


Beſides our renowned monarch Brien Boromh, 
and his: illuſtrious ſon Morrogh, with his ſon 
Turlogh a youth of fifteen years, there were ſe- 


veral other Iriſh commanders of diſtinction killed 


by the enemies, of whom the moſt remarkable 


| were Conuing ſon of Donnchuan, Brien's bro- 
| ther's ſon, Mothla ſon of Donal, ſon of Felan 


king of Deſies, Eocha ſon of Dunuidhe, Nial 
ſon of Cuinn, and Cudula ſon of Cinidhe, who 
were all three Brien's moſt intimate favourites 
and his aids de camp in the battle, Teige ſon of 
Kelly king of Ive-Maine, Maolruana ſon of 


Heidhin king of Aidhne, Geibhionach ſon of 


Dubhgan king of Farmoy-Feine, Mac Beothach 


ſon of Muireadhach Claon king of Kerry-Lua- 
chra, Donal ſon of Dermod king of Corcabhaſ- 
- aid, 
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gin, Scanlan ſon of Cathal king of Lough-Leane, 
Donal ſon of Eimhin, ſon of Caine, with many 


other princes and heads of tribes, who are too 
tedious to be enumerated. 


After the victory had been thus gloriouſly ob- 
tained by the Momonian and Conatian forces, 
Teige ſon of Brien and Cian ſon of Maolmuadh 
eee. ſuch of the wounded as were not judged 
incurable to the camp at Kilmainham, and ap- 
plied medicaments and remedies to their wounds. 


As ſoon as the monks of Sord had heard of 
Brien's death, they came directly to the camp, 


and took the bodies of Brien and his ſon to Sord, 
and afterwards bore them to the religious houſe 
of St. Kiaran at Duleek, and thoſe conveyed 
them to Louth, to which place Maolmuire, or 


Marianus ſon of Eochadh, archbiſhop of Armagh 


accompanied by his clergy, came for the bodies, 
and conveyed them in great ſolemnity to the 
cathedral church, where they offered maſſes for 
the repoſe of their ſouls, and continued their ſa- 
crifices, prayers, and watchings over the bodies 
for-twelve days and nights without intermiſſion, 
After which the body of Brien was ſolemnly in- 
terred in a monument of hewn marble at the 
north ſide of the cathedral church, and the bodies 
of Morrogh and hie fon Turlogh, and of Conu- 
ing {on of Donnchuan, were interred in another 
tomb at the ſouth fide of the ſame church. 

Brien -Borumh, whoſe hiſtory I have briefly 


related out of the annals of Tighernach, thoſe of 
Innisfallen, and the Chronicon Scotorum, had 
three wives according to the Leabhar Irſe of the 


Mulconnerys. 
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Mulconnerys. The names of theſe three wives 
were, 1. Mor, the daughter of Heidhin ſon of 
Cleireach, ſon of Eadalach, ſon of Cumuſgach 
king of Ive-fiachrach-aidhne in Connaught, and 
anceſtor of the O*Heynes, by whom he had three 
ſons, viz. Morrogh who had a ſon called Turlogh, 
killed along with his father at the battle of Clon- 
tarf; 2. Connor; 3. Flann, who were allo ſlain 
in the ſame battle. Theſe three ſons according 
to all our hiſtorical and genealogical accounts left 
no poſterity, 

Brien's ſecond wife according to the Mulcon- 
nerys, was Eachraid the daughter of Carolus ſon 
of Oillil Fionn, king of Ive-Nzdha-Odhbha a 
prir.cipality in Meath, by whom he had two ſons, 
viz. 1. Teige, who was coregnant with his bro- 
ther Donogh in the throne of Leath-mogh from the 
death of their father to the year 1023, when he 
was murdered by the people of Eile at the inſti- 
gation of his ſaid brother; 2. Donal, a prince 
much celebrated for his valour, who diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the battle of Clontarf, and had 
broughtaway hoſtages from Mac Mauvil Na Mbo 
king of Leinſter, and from the Danes of Dublin, 
A. D. 1048; he was ſlain in Thomond by the 
king of Connaught, whom he had greatly diſ- 
treſſed, in 1051, when his eldeſt fon Dermod 
was baſely murdered by his own couſin german 
Morrogh ſurnamed of the Short Buckler, fon of 
Donogh, according to the annals of Tighernach 
at that year. Antiquaries are quite ſilent con- 
cerning the lands or eſtates which the poſterity of 
this branch poſſeſſed in Ireland, nor do I find any 
further mention of them after the above Dermod. 

"DE i 0 
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The third wife of Brien according to the ſaid 
records, was Gormlaith the daughter of Morrogh 


Mac Finn king of Leinſter, by whom he had an 


only ſon called Donogh, who was coregnant as I 
have faid with his brother Teige from the death of 
his father to the year 1023, in which he contrived 
his death, as abovementioned, and by that means 
became ſole independant ſovereign of Leath-mogh 
and ſoon after principal king of all Ireland ; but 


he was after great loſſes and humiliations dethron- 
ed by his nephew Turlogh ſon of Teige in 1064, 


according to the annals. The above Gormlaith 
was alſo mother of Sitricus ſon of Aulavius king 
of the Danes of Dublin, according to the annals 
of Tighernach and died A. D. 1030. The re- 
cords of the Mulconnery's add that ſhe was the 
mother of Connor ſon of Malachy king of Tara. 
The books of the herald's office, and the Earl of 


Inchiquin's pedigree publiſhed by the tranſlator of 


Keating's hiſtory aſſign no other wife to Brien 
Borumh but this Gormlaith and make her to be 
the mother of Teige, which is quite falſe, accord- 
ing to the above cited authorities, which are the 
beſt we have on ſuch a ſubject as being more 
antient than either the office of our heralds or their 
books. : 

The Chronicon Scotorum at the year 1009, 
makes mention of Dubhchabla daughter of Ca- 
thal ſon of Connor king of Connaught, as being 
wife to Brien Borumh and dying that year, from 
which it may be inferred that he had four wives. 
The annals of Innisfallen mention that he had a 
daughter by name Sadhbh or Sabia, who was 

married 
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married A. D. 979, to Cian ſon of Maolmuadh 
Mac Brian king of Ive-Eachach, by whom he 
had a ſon ca lled Mahon, from whom deſcended 
the O*Mahonys of Ive-Eachach. An old anony- 
mous manuſcript which I have lately ſeen, men- 
tions that a daughter of Brien Borumh monarch 
of Ireland was married to Malcolm the ſecond, 
ſon of Kinneth king of Scotland. 


TEIGE and DONOGH. 


In the evening, of the day after the battle of 
Clontarf, Donogh ſon of Brien returned to the 
camp of Killmainham with a great booty and 
ſpoils brought from the enemies country ; he ſent 
ſeveral rich offerings to the archbiſhop of Ard- 
magh and to his clergy for the repoſe of his fa- 
ther's and brother's ſouls. The Eugenian troops 
employed in his late expedition joined their re- 
ſpective kinſmen under the command of Cian ſon 
of Maolmuadh, and of Donal ſon of Dubhda- 
bhoirean, by which reinforcement they became 
much more numerous than the tribe of Dal-Caſs. 
Cian ſon of Maolmua intending to avail himſelf 
of the ſuperiority of his numbers over the two ſons 
of Brien, was upon the point of having himſelf 
proclaimed king of Munſter, by virtue of his 


right of ſeniority in prejudice of Brian's ſaid ſons, 


until Donal ſon of Dubhdabhoireann (anceſtor 
of the O*Donoghues) a very powerful Eugenian 


prince oppoſed his ambitious views, and with- 


drew the troops under his command from ſup- 
porting Cian in his pretenſions. After which 
Nn 2 Donogh 
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Donogh marched home through Offory, where 
he met with ſome oppoſition from the petty king 
of that country; which is particularly remarked 
by our hiſtorians, with circumſtances which reflect 
e honour on the martial tribe of Dal-Caſs. 
Cian ſon of Maolmuadh had no ſooner arrived 
and refreſhed his troops in Ive-Eachach, than he 


ſent a challenge to Donal ſon of Dubhdabhoire- 


ann, deſiring he would meet him on the plain 
called Magh-guile and give him ſatisfaction for 
having oppoſed his intereſt near Dublin, Donal 
met him at the time and place appointed and gave 
him battle, in which he ſlew Cian and his two 
brothers Cathal and Raghalach, with the moſt 
part of his adherents. Mahon the ſon of Cian 
by Sadhb the daughter of Brien, would have 
ſhared in the fate of his father, bd vn- 
cles Teige and Donogh OfBrien ſpeedily come to 
his aſſiſtance; Donal. however riſqued a battle 
againſt them, in which he was totally defeated, 
his eldeſt ſon Cathal flain, and was himſelf oblig- 
ed to deliver hoſtages for his future obedience. 

In the ſame year 1014, Teige and Donogh 
O'Brien broke out into open acts of hoſtilities 
againſt each other and fought a deſperate battle, 
in which the victory favoured Teige's party, and 
Roderic O*Donagan prince of Ara with ſeveral 
other princes of diſtinction loft their lives; yet 
they were ſoon after reconciled through the me- 
diation of the clergy of Munſter, While theſe 


two brothers, the natural protectors of their ne- 


phew Mahon ſon of Cian, were thus fighting 
againft each other, Donal fon of Dubhdabhoirean 
ſeized 
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ſcized that favourable opportunity to attack the 
ſaid Mahon, whom he killed ia a pitched battle, 
Not ſatisfied with that ſucceſs, in the beginning 
of the year 1015, he marched at the head of the 
Eugenians to Limerick, where his troops were 
routed and cut in pieces by Teige and Donogh 
O*Brien, and the unfortunate Donal himſelf was 
left among the ſlain. 

From this time forward theſe two brothers lived 
in perfect harmony as coregnants in the throne of 
Leath-mogh until the year 1023, when Donogh 
was treacherous and inhuman enough to order 
violent hands to be laid on his brother by the in- 
habitants of Eile: of the circumſtances of this 
black and horrid act we have no further explica- 


tion or account. 


Teige fourth ſon of Brien Borumh according 


to the Leabhar Irſe of the Mulconnerys, married 
Mor the daughter of Giolla Brighide O*Maol- 
muadh, or O*Molloy king of Fearceal and Ci- 
neal- Fiachrac in Leinſter, now comprehending 
the greateſt part of the King's county, by whom 
he had an only ſon, by name Turlogh. The 
books of the herald's office at Dublin, call Teige's 
wife the daughter of Maolmuadha king of Leinſ- 
ter : and Keating's unſkilful tranſlator calls her 
the daughter of the king of Leinſter in his pedi- 
gree of the Earl of Inchiquin, when he ought to 
have called her the daughter of a king in Leinſ- 
ter or a Lagenian king, as he knew not how to 
deſcribe her in particular. The above Turlogh 
ſon of Teige, was exiled by Donogh after the 


murder of his father into the provinces of Con- 
naught 
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naught and Leinſter. Turlogh was not only fa- 


vourably received by the kings of both theſe pro- 
vinces, but alſo ſo powerfully aſſiſted with troops, 


that he obliged Donogh to abdicate the crown, 


A. D. 1064, and content himſelf with a private 


DONOGH O*BRIEN, 


Donogh by the death of his brother Teige be- 


came ſole king of Munſter, A. D. 1023, and 


Exiled his nephew Turlogh into Connaught in the 


ſaid year. In 1026, he obliged the princes and 
ſtates of that province together with thoſe of 
Leinſter, Offory, and the Danes of Dublin, to 
pay him homage and deliver hoſtages, by which 
ſubmiſſion of theſe different powers, he became 


ſupreme king of almoſt all Ireland; he preſerved 
his ſovereignty over Leath-mogh and the province 


of Connaught in an abſolute manner, until the 
years 1053 and 1054, when the Conatians and 
Lagenians unanimouſly rebelled againſt him, and 
ſent powerful bodies of troops under the command 
of bis nephew Turlogh to invade his territories 


of Munſter, by which means his power was : 


greatly reduced. A. D. 1058, he was totally de- 
feated ina pitched battle that was fought againſt 
him at the foot of the mountain called Sliabh-Grot 
by the united forces of Connaught and Leinſter 


under the command of Turlogh O*Brien. In 


1059, he was driven to the neceſſity of making 
ſubmiſſions to, and diſclaiming the homage of his 


former vaſſal che king of Connaught; and A. D. 


1060, 
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1060, the king of Leinſter forced him to the 


like terms. A. D. 1063, he received a total 


overthrow at the foot of Ardagh mountain in 


Eoganacht-Caſhel from his nephew Turlogh, who 
commanded the united troops of Connaught and 
Leinſter. The conſequence of this fatal defeat 
was that in 1064, Donogh was forced to deliver 
up the crown of Munſter into the hands of his ne- 
phew Turlogh O'Brien. After this abdication 
of the crown, he went to Rome to do penance 
for the murder of his brother Teige, and took 


upon him a religious habit in the monaſtery of St. 


Stephen, where he died a penitential death. 


Donogh the 6th ſon of Brien Borumh, of whoſe 


hiſtory and reign I have given a ſuccinct and 
abridged account from the authority of the an- 
nals of Tighernach, thoſe of Innisfallen and the 


Chronicon Scotorum, had twelve ſons according 


to ine Mulconnerys and the Mac Brodins, nine 


of whom died without iſſue. The three who left 
poſterity were 1. Lorcan, who had two ſons, by 
name Connor and Kinnedy ; Connor became king 
of Tyrone, and was killed in a rebellion of his 


_ own ſubjeas, A. D. 1098, according to the an- 


nals of Innisfallen. Kinnedy his brother ſucceed- 
ed him in the ſame year in that kingdom accord- 
ing to the ſaid annals, as well as thoſe of Tigher- 
nach and the Chronicon Scotorum, and was ſlain 
in the memorable battle of Moincruin-ne-oige in 
1084. 

2. Morrogh ſurnamed of the Short Buckler, 
king of Thomond, who, A. D. 1065, being ex- 
aſperated at the dethronement of his father, forced 
his way at the head of a ſelect party into the pa- 

lace 
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lace of Ceanncora, where he committed a great 
laughter upon the houſhold of Turlogh O*Brien- 
He was killed by the men of Teabhtha or Weſt- 
Meath, who had attacked and forcibly entered 
his camp, A. D. 1068. He was anceſtor of the 
noble families of Cuonagh and Aharla. 


$52 


3. Donal Bann, who was a famous warrior, and 


of whoſe poſterity we have no particular infor- 
mation from our annals or other records. 

Donogh had alſo a daughter by name Dearbh- 
orgal, married to Donogh ſurnamed Maolnambo, 
king of Leinſter, by whom ſhe had Dermod, 
otherwiſe called Mac Maolnambo, king of Leinſ- 
ter; who was one of the moſt powerful princes of 
Ireland in his time, and ſtiled king of Ireland by 
Sir James Ware. This Dermod had educated 
Turlogh O'Brien at his own court, and aſſiſted 
him with his forces, as I have already ſhewn, to 
gain the ſovereignty of Munſter by dethroning 
his uncle, though he was the ſaid Dermod's grand- 


father. A remarkable example indeed of that 
extraordinary affection and attachment, which 


proceeded from the foſtering or education of young 
princes among the Iriſh ; an office which by the 
bye, was not at all diſhonourable in thoſe days, 
and did not denote dependancy or vaſlalage in 
thoſe perſons who received ſuch young princes 
under their particular care or tuition. 

Morrogh ſurnamed of the Short Buckler, ſe- 
cond ſon of Donogh according to the Leabhar 
Irſe of the Mulconnerys, married Edina daughter 
of O. Hara king of Luighne in Connaught, by 


whom he had a ſon and a daughter. The ſon 
| was 
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was Brien of Gleann-Mire, who was king of 
— Thomond and ſlain in a battle which he fought at 
Gleann-Mire near Corke, againſt Dermod 
OfBrien king of Munſter in 1118, as it appears 
from the annals of Innisfallen. The daughter's 
name was Mor, who was married to the celebrated 
warrior Morrogh O*Maolſeachlin king of Meath, 
by whom ſhe had, beſides male iſſue, the famous 
Dearbhorgall wife of Tiernan O*Ruark. The 
above Brien of Gleann-Mire according to the ſaid 
records, had four ſons, viz. 1. Connor, from 
whom were deſcended the O*Briens known by the 
name of Clann Bhriain Duinn Mic Conchubhair, 
as alſo the O Briens called Sliocht Teige Corrfiac- 
luig. 2. Donal Ramhair or Groſs, from whom 
the O*Briens called Clann Donail Ramhair. 3. 
Kinnedy, who died according to our annals, A. 
D. 1159, and was anceſtor of the O Briens of 
Dromy Chrionain near Drom-Nalga in Cuo- 
nagh. 4. Donogh, who according to Tigher- 
nach's continuator, was ſlain together with his 
eldeſt ſon Dermod by the forces of Deſmond un- 
der the command of their prince Cormac Mac 
Carthy, who ſurpriſed them in the camp of Con- 
nor O Brien na Catharach king of Munſter, A. - 
D. 1134. | 

The above Dermod ſon of Donogh had three 
ſons, viz. 1. Mahon, 2. Mortogh, who left a 
numerous poſterity, 3. Brien Dall. This Brien 
Dall had two ſons, viz. r. Kinnedy, who was 
anceſtor of the O*Briens of Aharla, 2. Morrogh 
ſurnamed of the Steeds, anceſtor of the Mac y 
Briens of Cuonagh. Morrogh of the Steeds, 
ha d fe Frns, viz. 1. Thomas, 2. Donal Car- 

| rach, 
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rach, who left a numerous poſterity, 3. Brien, 
who was anceftor of the moſt remarkable branch 
of the O'Briens deſcended from Donogh ſon of 


Brien Borumh, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves un- 


der the ſpecific title of Mac y Brien O Cuanach, 


fo called from this Brien O*Brien, the grandſon 
of Brien Dall O'Brien. In the ſame manner, to 


obſerve it by the bye, the OfBriens of Ara were 


called Mac y Brien Ara from Brien O'Brien the 


grandfon of Brien Ruadh O'Brien, who was king 
of Thomond, and being expelled out of that 
principality ſettled in Ara, A. D. 1319. 4. Der- 
mod. 5. Kinnedy, who had alſo a ſon called 
Kinnedy O*Brien whoſe daughter Fionnduala, or 
fairhaired, was married to Teige Caoluiſge 
O'Brien ſon of Connor na Siudaine king of Tho- 
mond. My often mentioned copy of the Leabhar 


Irſe or genealogical records of the Mulconnery's, 


contains very ample accounts of the lineal 
deſcents of the different branches of the Cuonagh 


family; for whoſe honour and ſatisfaction I ſhould 


be very glad they were publiſhed to prevent any 
accident that may happen the ſaid copy, which 
begins already to ſuffer by its antiquity. 


TURLOGH O*+BRIEN. 


Turlogh ſon of Teige, ſon of Brien Borumh, 
was proclaimed king of Munſter, A. D. 1064, in 
which year his uncle Donogh had been dethroned. 


In 1072, he marched into the province of Leinſ- 


ter immediately after the death of Dermod Mac 
Maolnambo, and received hoſtages from the 
kings 
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kings of Offory and Ive-Cinfiolach ; he then 
marched to Dublin, where he was magnificently 
entertained, and the Danes of thatcity gave him 
hoſtages and the ſovereignty of their ſtate. A. D. 
1073, Connor O' Maolſeachlin king of Tara, as 
well as Godfridus king of the Danes of Dublin, 


and Donal Fitz-Patrick king of Oſſory paid him 


homage, put their hands between his hands, pro- 
miſing obedience, and delivering him hoſtages and 


the ſupreme ſovereignty of their reſpective king- 


doms and ſtates. In 1015, he alſo received 
hoſtages from Roderic O'Connor king of Con- 
naught and from O'Ruark king of Breifne, but he 
was unſucceſsful in his expedition againſt the Ulto- 
nians in the ſame year; however upon his return 
from Ulſter with ſome loſs, he was powerful 
enough to baniſh Godfridus king of the Danes of 
Dublin beyond ſeas, and make his own ſon Mor- 


togh king of that people in his ſtead. A. D. 1076, 


he made Roderic O'Connor, who was revolting 
from his juriſdiction, a priſoner of war, but ſoon 
after granted him his liberty upon ſolemn pro- 
miſes of future obedience. 

In 1079, he reinſtated Donnſleibhe O'Heocha- 


da king of Uladh or Ulidia in the throne of 


that kingdom, and defeated the malecontents who 
had dethroned him in a pitched battle; in the 
ſame year he ſent a powerful navy into Wales 
under the command of his ſon Dermod O'Brien, 
who ſpoiled that country and brought away a con- 
{iderable booty. About the ſame time Malachy 
O' Maolſeachlin king of Tara came to his palace 


at Limerick, and obtained his pardon and protec- 
tion 
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tion through the mediation of the archbiſhop of 


Ardmagh, who came along with him, preſenting 
him to Turlogh. A. D. 1082, Donnfleibhe king 


of Ulidia attended by the nobles of his kingdom 


came to his court at Limerick paid him homage, 
and received from Turlogh 1000 cows, 40 ounces 
of gold, 120 coloured cloaks, and other royal 
preſents to denote his vaſſalage and dependency. 


A. D. 1084, being on a regal tour in Leath-Cuinn, 


he ſent his two ſons Teige and Mortogh O'Brien 
to check the rebellion of O'Ruark, which they 
ſoon effected by routing his forces and burning 
his country. O'Ruark by way of repriſal invaded 
and ſpoiled North-Munſter by fire and ſword, 

burned Killaloe, Tuaim-Greine and Magh- Neo; 
after this reinforcing his troops, he burned and 
ravaged a great part of Fingal, and fought the 
bloody battle of Moincruinneoige againſt Mortogh 
O'Brien, in which O' Ruark together with the 
moſt of his forces were ſlain. In 1086, Turlogh 
O'Brien died at his palace of Canoes, being 
at the ſame time indiſputable king of Leath-mogh 
and principal king of all Ireland ; his corpſe was 
interred with great ſolemnity in the church of 
Killaloe. 

Turlogh O'Brien, according to the Leabhar 
Irſe of the Mulconnerys, married Sadhbh or 
Sabia the daughter of Teige eldeſt ſon of Carr- 
thach, (from whom the name Mac Carthy) king 
of Deſmond, and anceſtor of the Mac Aulifſs, by 
whom he had four ſons, viz. 1. Teige who was 
king of Thomond and died at Ceanncora ſoon 


after his father, A. D. 1086. This Teige had 
two 
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two ſons, viz. Mortogh of whom or his poſterity 
we have no further mention, and Donal who, 
according to the annals of Innisfallen, was made 
king of Man and the Hebrides, A. D. 1105, but 


was dethroned and expelled for his male-admi- 


niſtration, A. D. 1108. By the power of Turlogh 


O'Connor king of Connaught, A. D. 1115, he 


was ſet up in the throne of Thomond, but in the 
end of the ſame year he was put to death by the 
ſaid king. 2. Mortogh Mor, of whoſe reign 
and family I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 3. Dermod, 
who was king of Munſter, and ſhall be alſo ſpoken 
of in the due place. 4. Donogh who was killed 
in a ſkirmiſh of a detached party from'the camp 
of Magh-Coba in the county of Antrim, A. D. 
1103, according to the annals of Tighernach's 
continuator, but our Leabhar Irſe calls him 
Donal. 

Turlogh had a daughter by name Mor, who 
was wife of Roderic O'Connor and mother of 


Turlogh O'Connor kings of Connaught, ſhe died 


A. D. 1088. The books of the herald's office 
aſſign two wives to Turlogh O'Brien both different 
from the abovementioned wife given him by the 
Brodines and Mulconnerys; the firſt, they 
ſay, was daughter to O'Heyne; the ſecond by 
name Dufraulia was daughter to Teige Fitz- 
Patrick, a prince of lve-Cinſiolach in Lein- 
iter. Keating makes Mor, the daughter of 
O'Heyne his only wife and mother of Dermod. 
The annals of Tighernach mention the death of 
the daughter of O'Fogarty king of Eile, and 


wife of Turlogh O'Brien, A. D. 1077; and the 
annals 
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annals of Tighernach's continuator, as well as the 
Chronicon Scotorum make mention concerning 
the death of Dearborgall (who doubtleſs is the 
Dufraulia of the herald's books) daughter to 


Teige Mac Giolla Patrick king of Offory, and 
mother of Mortogh Mör O'Brien, and conſe- 
quently wife to his father Turlogh O'Brien; ſo 
that according 
have had four wives. 


"MORTOGH MOR O'BRIEN. | 
| Mortogh Mor O'Brien, ſoon after the death of 1 


his father, and immediately after that of his elder 
brother Teige, A. D. 1086, was proclaimed king 
of Munſter; his firſt care was to have exiled his 
brother Dermod into Connaught; in 1087, he de- 
feated the forces of Leinſter; A. D. 1088, he 


: was put to flight in a battle fought at Inis- 


Ardacha againſt his brother Dermod and Roderic 
O'Connor. In the end of the ſame year, ſaid 
Dermod prevaile d with -Donal Mac Lochlin O 
Neill king of Ulſter, to whom Roderic O'Connor 
had paid homage, to join his troops to thoſe of 
Connaught and invade Munſter. Donal at laſt 
conſented and committed great hoſtilities in that 
province, burned the country all before him, al- 
moſt demoliſhed Limerick and Ceanncora, and 
made 120 of Mortogh's houſhold priſoners of 
war ; among theſe was the ſon of Mahon O'Kin- 
nedy, Congalach O'Hogan, and the ſon of Eocha 
O'Lynch, who were all ranfomed by Mortogh at 
the expence of a large Ty of gold and 
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filver and other valuable effects. An. 1089, Der- 
mod O'Brien ſailed with a Conatian fleet to the 
ſouth of Munſter, plundered the town of Cloyne 
and took away the reliques of St. Fionn-bar out 
of the church of Cill-na-Gleireach near Corke, 
but before he could re · embark 300 of his party 
were killed by the O'Mahonys. M ortogh at the 


ſame time made Eanna king of Leinſter a priſoner 


of war, and was afterwards elected to the ſove- 
reignty of Leinſter and Dublin hy their reſpective 
ſtates. After which he ſailed with a numerous 


fleet up the Shannon, where his boats were all 


ſurrounded and taken by O'Connor and O Maol- 
ſeachlin; the troops of Connaught and Meath 
immediately embarked on board this fleet, and one 
ſquadron of them under the command of 0 


Connor and Dermod O'Brien ſailed towards 


Thomond and burned Killaloe and the ſtates of 
Dal-Cafs ; the ſecond ſquadron commanded by 
O'Maolſeachlin ſpoiled Owny and Ormond, and 
all the forces returned on board the ſame fleet 
laden with ſpoils to their ſeveral countries. 

In 1090, Mortogh marched into Meath, laid 
waſte the country by fire and ſword, defeated 
O'Maolſeachlin in a pitched battle, in which he 


| ſlew many of his nobility and brought away an 


immenſe booty. After this glorious expedition 
he reduced the malecontents of Leinſter. A. D. 
1091, he ſpoiled the weſtern parts of Meath, 
then invading Connaught, he ſpoiled Nuadhbhea- 
thach upon the Shannon, and encamped at Lough- 
Cime. A. D. 1092, he marched to Tara, where 
O'Maolſeachlin paid him homage and delivered 


hoſtages. 
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hoftages. Roderic O'Connor king of Connaught 
dying the ſame year, Mortogh was proclaimed 
king of Connaught and Dermod O'Brien was 
exiled into Ulfter. After this, he made Aodh 
ſon of Cathal O'Connor a priſoner of war, and 
beſtowed the ſovereignty of Siol-Muiridh, which 
was O'Connor's country, upon Giolla na Naomh 
O' Heyne. A. D. 1093, Dermod O Brien obtained 


pardon for all his paſt offences from his brother 
_ Mortogh, through the mediation of the archbi- 
ſhop of Ardmagh and ſeveral others of the clergy 


and nobility of Ireland, and ſolemnly ſwore by 
all the holy reliques of Ireland, and by the croſier 
of St. Patrick, commonly called the ſtaff of 
Jeſus, to ſhew him all future obedience. Mortogh 
obliged himſelf by a like voluntary oath, never to 
take revenge of his brother for his paſt offences 


either public or particular. A. D. 1094, Mortogh 
flew Donal O Maolſeachlin king of Tara, baniſhed 


Godfridus king of the Danes from Dublin, made 


O'Connor Failge priſoner, and beſtowed the 


ſovereignty of Meath upon Donogh O' Maol- 
ſeachlin. After this he divided that province 


into two equal parts, one moiety of which he 


gave Connor O'Maolſeachlin and the other to 
Donogh O' Maolſeachlin whoſe conduct he began 


to diſlike, and then received hoſtages from them | 


both. 
In 1095 he encamped in the centre of Con- 


naught from the 12th of January to the latter end 
of March, and had a powerful fleet of boats at 


the ſame time cruiſing on Lough-Ree. By this 


means he ſubjected to his juriſdiction the coun- | 
tries 


„„ 0c Ing 333 


= 


tries of Conmaicne and all the tribes called Siol- 


Muiridh. After which Donogh O Maolſeachlin 
came to his palace of Limerick, paid him 


homage, and received twenty ounces of gold as 


a Tuaraſdal or wages to ſignify his dependancy 
and vaſſalage. Soon after he ſlew Cathal O Con- 
nor heir apparent to the crown of Connaught, and 
ſevera] other Conatian nobles of the firſt rank, in 


2 pitched battle, and then marched againſt O Fla- 


herty, whom be ſoon reduced, ſpoiled his coun- 


try, as well as that of O Hark called Luighne, 


and returned with the ſpoils into Munſter. Not 
long after that expedition he remained encamped 


on the plain of Ive-Fiachrach from the middle of 


the month of June to the end of September, 
during which time he entirely reduced Conmaicne 


and Siol Muiridh and routed all the malecontents 


into the plains called Magh-Hy and Magh-Luirg. 
He then croſſed the Shannon and encamped in 
the territories of Breifne, where O Ruark paid 
him homage and delivered hoſtages. In conſi- 
deration of this ſubmiſhon, Mortogh gave him 
the feodal ſovereignty of all the ftates of Con- 
naught, excluding at the ſame time from his ju- 
riſdiction the territories of O Heyne and O Kelly, 
known by the diſtinctive names of Ive-Fiachrach- 


Aidhne and Maine. At the end of the ſame 


year, O Ruark came to his palace at Limerick, 


and delivered up to him the hoſtages of the no- 


bility of Conmaicne and Siol-Muiridh. 
In 1099 he marched to the plain called Magh- 


Muirtheimhne, now in the county of Down, where 


he was met with by Donal Mac Loghlin O Neill, 
Us | king 
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king of Ulſter, at the head of his Ultonians, 


but they were hindered from coming to an en- 
gagement by the ſeaſonable interpoſition and me- 
diation of the archbiſhop of Ardmagh, and Mor- 
togh returned to his own country. A. D. 1101, 
he made a pious and ſolemn grant and dedication 
of the town of Caſhel to God and to St. Patrick, 
to be poſſeſſed for ever in virtue of his right by 
the archbiſhops of that ſee. This act was per- 
fected in preſence of the clergy and nobility of al- 
moſt all Ireland, whom he had convened thither 


for that purpoſe. Not long after this dedication 


of the town of Caſhel and its environs, he in- 
vaded the province of Ulſter, and ſpoiled Tyrone 
and Tyrconnel, and demoliſhed the royal palace 
of Aighle, by way of repriſal for the demoliſh- 
ment of the palace at Ceanncora and Culrathan, 
by O Neill and his Ultonians, In 1103, he 
marched his forces into the province of Ulſter as 


far as Magh-Choba, where preſuming too much 
on his ſtrength and courage, he divided and 


weakened his army, not only by detaching two 
different parties to ſpoil- and reduce the coun- 
try of Dalnaruidhe, now the county of Antrim, 
but alſo by licenfing the Eugenians to return 
home to Munſter, according to the Innisfallenſes. 
In the abſence of his detachments, and while one 


of them was very roughly handled by the Dalna- 


radians in a briſk attack, wherein Donal O Brien 
Mortogh's youngeſt brother loſt his life, the 
king of Ulſter ſeized that favourable opportunity 
to attack with all his forces the main body of 
the Momonian , which he preſſed ſo hard 
SAA | as 
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as to oblige Mortogh to make an honourable 
retreat, and betake himſelf to a more advan- 
tageous poſt where he might wait the junction: of 
his detached parties. A. D. 1106, Mortogh flew 
Donogh O Maolſeachlin king of Meath who 


was forming parties againſt him, and brought 


away hoſtages from O Ruark. 

In 1111, he convened almoſt all the clergy 
and nobility of Ireland, at a place called Fiodh- 
Aonguſa, or the Grove of Aongus, ſituate in the 
plain called Magh-Breaſſail according to the annals 
of Innisfallen, where a council was held under 
the direction of the pope's legate Maolmuire, or 


Marianus O Dunain, archbiſhop of Caſhel, and 


of Ceallach or Celſus, ſon of Aodh ſon of Maol- 
ioſa, archbiſhop of Ardmagh. The number of 
clergy in this celebrated council, according to the 
Chronicon Scotorum, was fifty eight biſhops, 
three hundred and ſeventeen prieſts, one hun- 
dred and ſixty deacons, and a vaſt number of 
the inferior clergy. In the ſame year, a par- 
ticular council was held by the clergy and nobility 
of Meath, at a place called Uiineach, at which 
preſided Giolla Crioſd, or Chriſtianus O Maoil- 
lean, abbot of Clonmacnoiſs. In this council all 
the petty dioceſes of that province were reduced 
to two, Clonmacnoiſs and Clonirard, and their 
boundaries cut out, ſo that the dioceſe of Clon- 
macnoiſs conſiſted of that part of Meath which 
was weſtward of the place called Clochan an 


Dimrin, and that of Clonirard of all the reſt of 


the province eaſtward of the ſame place. 
Keating could have had no other founda- 
tion than this particular tranſaction of the clergy 
O Oo 2 and 
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and nobility of Meath, for his' long and incon- 


ſiſtent ſtory of the boundaries of the ſeveral 
dioceſes of Ireland, which H ſays were all fixed 
and determined by a national 'ceuncil in this year. 
When a Chriſtian country hath been once en- 
tirely divided into dioceſes, as Ireland had been 


for many centuries before this year, their limits 
coeval with their firſt formation, are afterwards 


legally unalterable, as they are not ſubject to pro- 


ſcription by any length of time. They are even 


naturally unalterable, if we ſuppoſe an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of biſhops and paſtors in each 
dioceſe , becauſe the knowledge of them being 
always handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, every ſucceeding biſhop and his paſtors 
muſt therefore be well inſtructed of the utmoſt 
extent of their juriſdiction, that is to ſay, of the 
primitive limits of their dioceſe. And hence no 
new -modeling or altering the limits of dioceſes 


could have happened, but in ſuch a caſe as that 


above deſcribed, when ſeveral ſingle dioceſes are 
reduced to a leſſer number by the authority of a 
pope or council, or a part of too large a dioceſe 


added to a ſmall one by a like authority. But 


the abſurdity of Keating's ſtory is otherwiſe 
very palpable by the erroneons account he 
gives of theſe pretended new limits of dioceſes 
fixed at the above council. Thoſe he aſſigns to 
the dioceſe of Emly may alone ſuffice to con- 
vince every reader that has the leaſt knowledge of 


its ſituation, of the innumerable groſs errors this 


writer muſt have committed with regard to the 
limits of all a reſt of the dioceſes of the 
kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


kingdom, ſince he ſo;widely erred from the truth 
concerning thoſe af Emily, a dioceſe which bound- 
ed on that which t lived in. He makes it ex- 
tend to the Black ater and to Avan- Alla; the 
latter of which rivers is at leaſt twenty miles 
diſtant from its real limits, and the former not leſs 
than ten. The limits he cuts out for the diocefs 
of Corke, Limerick, and Kerry, are likewiſe 
groſsly erroneous and ill fixed. 
In 1114, Mortogh was attacked with a violent 
indiſpoſition of health, whereupon the ſtates of 
Connaught, Leinſter, and Meath renounced their 
obedience to him, and under the command of 
Donal Mac Loghlin O Neill, ſpoiled a great part 
of Thomond. After which, Dermod O Brien 
had himſelf proclaimed king of Munſter. A D. 
1115, Dermod was taken by ſtratagem and deli- 
vered up to his brother Mortogh by the Danes 
of Limerick. But Mortogh ſoon after granted 
him his pardon and liberty, and received him 
into his former favour and rank. A. D. 1116, 
his indiſpoſition ſtill continuing, and being re- 
tolved to lead a devout and private life for the 
reſt of his days, he reſigned the government into 
the hands of his brother Dermod O Brien. A. D. 
1119, he died a penitential death at Liſmore, and 
was folemnly interred in the church of Killaloe. 
He was a prince of great valour and wiſe conduct, 
and at the ſame time one of the moſt pious and 
clement of all the kings of the O Brien race. 
Mortogh O Brien, ſurnamed the great, ſecond 
ſon of Turlogh O Brien, whoſe reign I have 
now briefly related out of different annals, had 
1 
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| three ſons according to the Leabhar Irſe, viz. 


1. Donal Gearrlamhach, or ſhort-handed, who 
was king of the Danes of Dublin, and a very 
great warrior. A. D. 1115, he gave battle to the 
united troops of all Leinſter, in which he flew 
Donogh Mac Murcha, king of that province, 


O Connor king of Ive-Failge, and ſeveral other 


Lagenian nobles of diſtinction. In 1118, he re- 
ſigned the ſovereignty of Dublin; after which he 
retiied to lead a devout and private life, and died 


in an eccleſiaſtical ſtate, A. D. 1135, according 
to the Chronicon Scotorum. 2. Mahon, who 


was anceſtor of the Mac Mahons of Corcabhaſgin 
in Thomond. 3. Kennedy Oghar, of whom we 
have no further mention. 

9 above Donal Gearrlamhach had two ſons, 
viz. 1. Connor, who was a prince of great 
WR, and is inſerted in the Reim Riogra of the 
Dal-Caſſian princes as king of Thomond. He 
was made priſoner by Turlogh O Brien, but he 
recovered his liberty by the concurring power of 
Turlogh O Connor, king of Connaught, and of 
Dermod Mac Murcha, king of Leinſter, A. D. 
11535. Nevertheleſs, he had his eyes put out by 
faid Turlogh O Brien, A. D. 1158. 2. Luidhig 


O Brien, who was killed at the memorable battle 
of Moin- Mor, fought A. D. 1151. : 


DERMOD O BRIEN. 


Dermod O Brien, the third fon of Turlogh, 
immediately after the reſignation of his brother 


Mortogh, was proclaimed King of all Munſter, 
A. D. 


FELUSTRATEDY 


A. D. 1116. I need not relate the hiſtory of his life 
before this epoch, as it has been already ſufficiently 
ſet forth, and connected with the life and reign 
of his brother Mortogh. A. D. 1117, he march- 
ed into Connaught at the head of the Momonian 
troops, ſpoiled and burned the country of Ive- 
Fiachrach, and laid waſte the territory of Ive- 
Briuin, A. D. 1120, he finiſhed his life after a 
reign of only four years duration, during which 
we have no further account of his particular ac- 
tions. 

He married according to the Leabhar Irſe of 
the Mulconnerys, Mor the daughter of Roderic 

O Connor, king of Connaught, by whom he had 
fix ſons, The books of the herald's office at 
Dublin, and the earl of Inchiquin's pedigree 
publiſhed by Keating's tranſlator, aſſign him as 


wife Sadhbh, or Sabia, daughter of Teige Mac 


Carthy, and make her the mother of his ſon 
Turlogh O Brien. Whether this be true or not, 
it is natural to think the authors of the Leabhar 
Irſe were not miſtaken in giving him as wife the 
daughter of Roderic O Connor, as he was hig 
beſt friend upon all occaſions, according to our 
different annals above cited. He had fix ſons as 
abovementioned, according to the ſaid authors, 
viz, 1. Connor na Catharach, ſurnamed Slaparſa- 
lach or Spattered Robe, king of Thomond, who 
ſucceeded his father in the throne of Munſter, 
A. D. 1120, and whoſe reign and family are 
treated of in the next title, 2, Turlogh, who 
was king of Munſter after the death of his bro- 
ther Connor, A. D. 1142, and from whom are 

| deſcended 
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deſcerided the O Briens of Thomond, 3. Teige 
Gle, ho by the intereſt of O Connor of Con- 
naught, became king of Thomond in prejudice 
of his elder brother Turlogh, A. D. 1122. As 
the military and ſtate tranſactions of this prince 
are ſeverally pointed out in the reigns of his bro- 


 theis Connor na Catharach and Turlogh, I refer 


the reader to the hiſtories of thoſe princes. 

In the mean time as to what regards this Teige 
in the genealogical way, I ſhall obſerve that he is 
the anceſtor of a noble family of the O Briens, 
who: were the antient poſſeſſors of the iſles of 
Arran near Galway, and of Tromraith with ſe- 


vexal other landed properties in the county] of 
Clare. And we find in John Magrath's Iriſh | 


Hiſtory. of the Revolutions of Thomond, called 
Caithreim Thoirdhealbhaig, written by the author, 
A. D. 1459, that Donal ſon of Teige, ſurnamed 
Aluinn, or Comely, otherwiſe called Sean Teige, 


was in actual poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Tromraith 


and held his reſidence at that place in the year 
1277. The ſame hiſtory mentions, that ſaid 


Donal O Brien ſent his two ſons, by name Ma- 


hon and Donal Oge O Brien, to aſſiſt Turlogh 
O Brien ſon of Teige Daloviſge againſt the earl 
Thomas de Clare, who came that year to the 
affiſtance of Brien Ruadh, ſaid Turlogh's uncle. 
The above Teige Aluin © Brien was the fixth 
direct deſcendant from this Teige Gle, or Neat, 
according to all the genealogies that I have ſcen 
of this family. The chief and direct repre- 
ſentative of this noble branch of the O Briens 


deſcended from Teige Gle, was John O Brien, lately 


living 
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living at his own eſtate of Moyvainine and Clu- 
anties in the county of Limerick; who had a 
ſon called Thady O Brien, an officer of known va- 
lour in the queen of Hungary's ſervice. I have 
in my poſſeſſion an authentic copy of a public in- 
ſtrument ſigned by the mayor and bailiffs of the 
city of Galway the goth of March 1588, (John 
Blake being then mayor and Walter Martin and 
Anthony Kirrivan bailiffs) and counterſigned by 
Alexander Dermot notary public ; whereby they 
teſtify to queen Elizabeth in favour of Morrogh 


Mac Turlogh O Brien then living, That the 


„ Mac Teiges of Arran, his anceſtors, were un- 
der her majeſt y and her predeceſſors, the tem- 
„ poral captains or lords of the iſlands of Arran 
„ and their territories and hereditaments elſe- 
«© where, under the names of Mac Teige O Brien 
* of Arran, time out of man's memory; and that 
they had ſeen the ſaid Morrogh Mac Turlogh 
* O Brien authoriſed by all his ſept, as chief of 
“that name and in poſſeſſion of the premiſſes 
eas his own lawful inheritance, as more at large, 
* ſay they, doth appear in our books of records, 
wherein he continued until of late he was by 
the uſurping power of the O Flaherty's expul- 
ſed, from whom it is taken by ſome inqueſt 
6 and in her majeſty's favour. We ſay, more- 
„cover, add they, that the ſept of Mac Teige 
O Brien of Arran, fince the foundation of this 
city and town, were aiding and aſſiſting to our- 
6 ſelves and our predeceſſors againſt her majeſty's 
and her predeceſſors enemies in all times and 
** places, whereunto they were called as true, 
* faithful, 
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4 faithful, and liege people to the crown of Eng- 
* land, to maintain, ſuccour, and aſſiſt this town.” 
Thus that public inſtrument. The above John O 
Brien is the ſixth direct deſcendant from the ſaid 
Morrogh ſon of Turlogh O Brien, mentioned in 
the preceding abſtract, as appears by his genealo- 
gy, wherein I find it mentioned by way of a mar- 
ginal note, that Dermod Mor O Brien, grandſon 
of the above Sean Teige or Teige-Aluinn, receiv- 
ed twelve tuns of wine as a yearly tribute from 


the town of Galway, in conſideration of protec- 
ting the harbour and trade of that city, from all 


Pirates and privateers, by entertaining a ſuitable 


maritime force for that purpoſe. 


N. B. A modern compiler of the genealogies 
of the peers of Ireland calls Teige Gle by the 
name of Teige- a-line (aiming doubtleſs at his 
ſixth deſcendant Teige Aluinn) and makes him 
the ſecond ſon of Dermod O Brien, and only bro- 
ther of Turlogh the anceſtor of the Thomond 
branch, whom he ſtiles the heir of his ſaid father 
Ded. and reſerves Connor na Catharach, who 
was his true heir and eldeſt ſon, to make a kind 
of Pythagorean appearance 1a'the world as ſecond 
brother of Donal Mor, and third fon of his own 
younger brother the ſaid Turlogh. But a fo- 
reigner and perfect ſtranger to Iriſh annals muſt be 
excuſed in theſe blunders, groſs and inexcuſable as 
they otherwiſe ſhould be deemed. 


4. Dermod Fionn, who was a prince of a vio- 


lent and ſanguinary diſpoſition; for, A. D. 1154, 
he put out the eyes of his own elder brother 


Teige Gle; and in 1168, by the affiſtance of 


Malachy 
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Malachy O Felan king of the Deſies, aged as he 
was, he murdered the grandſon of his eldeſt bro- 


ther Connor na Catharach by name Connor O 


Brien, and ſoon. after diſpoſſeſſed ſaid Connor's | 


family of their principality in Ive-Bloid which 
comprehended Ara and lower Ormond, being 
powerfully ſupported for that end by his nephew 
Donal Mor O Brien. His family from that time 
were chief princes of Ive-Bloid till the ſettlement 


of the children of Donal Mor O Brien in that 


country , nevertheleſs they remained in great 
ſplendor and held the ſecond rank there, until 
they were entirely diſpoſſeſſed by the family called 
Mac y Brien Ara, and the deſcendants of Donal 


BZ Connachtach O Brien ; which ſhall be particularly 


related in its due place. 5. Dermod Donn, of 
whoſe family we have no account. 

6. Donogh, who was a virtuous prince and left 
iſſue. After the death of his wife he became an 
eccleſiaſtic, was elected to the vacant fee of Kil- 
laloe, conſecrated biſhop of that dioceſe, A. D. 
1161; according to the annals of Tighernach's 
continuator, and died in four years after that 
epoch according to the ſaid annals. His de- 
icendants and family, highly valuing themſelves 
upon this circumſtance, and deſirous to preſerve 


the memory of ſo virtuous, ſo honourable an 


anceſtor, always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
particular title of Clann mic an Eaſbuig. This 
family was very powerful, and enjoyed large 
eſtates even ſolate as the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The preſent direct repreſentative of that branch 
of the O Briens, is ſaid to be Francis O 


Brien 


- 
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Brien fon of William O Brien, who lately enjoyed 


a ſmall part of the large poſſeſſions of his anceſ- 
tors, upon which he reſided at a place called 


Caſtile Brien, otherwiſe called Caiſlean-Beil na 
F irbhearnain i in the county of Clare. 


CONNOR NA Ca THARACH O BRIEN. 
Connor na Catharach king of Thomond called 


Slaparſalach or Spattered- robe, the eldeſt ſon of 


Dermod O Brien, was proclaimed king of Munſter 


immediately afjer the death of his father, A. D. 


1120; upon which his brother Turlogh being 
the ſecond ſon ſucceeded him in the ſovereignty 
of Thomond. A. D. 1121, Connor O Brien flew 
Hugh O Heyne king of Ive-Fiachrach- Aidne, 
O Flaherty king of the weſt of Connaught, O 
Lorcan a prince of great valour, with many 


others of the Conatian nobility, in a battle near 


Ardfinan; by which means he took revenge of 


the Conatian army for having burned Caſhel, 


Liſmore, and other places in Munſter that year 
under the command of Turlogh O Connor. The 
king of Connaught returned the ſame year into 
Munſter with all the forces of Leath-cuinn, and 
remained encamped at Birr in Ormond from the 
firſt of November to the end of January without 
committing much hoſtilities. In the mean time 
he ſet all his political engines to work for with- 
drawing the Eugenian princes from their allegi- 
ance to the king of Munſter ; in this project he 
ſucceeded fo well, that Donogh Mac Carthy and 
other Eugenian princes came to his camp, and 


paid 
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paid him homage ; his next ſcheme for reducing 
Connor O Brien's power was to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcord amongſt the O Brien princes, which he ſoon 


effected, by ſetting up Teige Gle O Brien in oppo- 
| ſition to his brother Turlogh, whom he by that 


means eaſily dethroned from the ſovereignty of 
Thomond and made him a priſoner of war; then 
proclaiming Teige Gle king of Thomond in his 
place, he decamped with his troops for Connaught 
and Ulſter in the month of February of the year 
1122, according to the annals of Innisfallen and 
Tighernach's continuator ; according to the latter 
of theſe annals, Teige ſon of Cairthach king of 
Deſmond, died at Caſhel, A. D. 1123; and his 
nephew Cormac ſon of Muireadhach, ſon of 
Cairthach, ſucceeded him in that principality. 
N. B. The author of Cambrenſis Everſus is guil- 
ty of a great error and anachroniſm of no leſs than 
19 years, concerning this Teige Mac Carthy, 
whom he ſuppoſes to begin his reign as king of 
Deſmond, after the death of Connor na Catharagh 
O Brien, who died, A. D. 1142, according to the 
concurring teſtimonies of all different annals. 

In 1127, Turlogh O Connor at the head of the 
forces of Leath-cuinn, marched into Munſter, 
and halted at Corke, where Donogh Mac Darthy 
and a great body of the Eugenians joined him ; 
after which he dethroned Cormac Mac Carthy, 


elder brother of the faid Donogh and king of 
_ Deſmond, who thereupon turned to lead a devout 


life at Liſmore, and had Donogh Mac Carthy 
inaugurated and proclaimed king of Deſmond in 
his place; he then undertook to make an equal 

diviſion 
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diviſion of all Munſter between him and Connor 
O Brien, the reigning king of that entire pro- 


vince. In the ſame year Connor O Brien, to 


defeat the projects of O Connor, tending to 
create a diviſion among the princes of his family, 
effected a perfect reconciliation between his two 
brothers Turlogh and Teige Gle, by reſtoring the 


former to the feodal ſovereignty of Thomond, 


and the latter to that of Ormond. Then bidding 
defiance to the uſurped authority of Turlogh 


O Connor in his province, and condemning the 
unnatural uſurpation of Donogh Mac Carthy in 


Deſmond, he repaired to Liſmore, where having 


found Cormac Mac Carthy in a cell, he took him 


by the hand, brought him back into the world 
again, and acknowledged him the only king of 
Deſmond : conſequent to which he dethroned 
Donogh Mac Carthy and exiled him into Con- 
naught. In this act of public juſtice,” he had the 
concurrence of O Sulivan, O Donoghue, O 


Mahony, O Keeffe, O Moriarty, O Felan, and | 


almoſt all the Eugenian nobility. This fact is 
recorded not only in the annals of Innisfallen, but 
is alſo mentioned by St. Bernard, in his life of 
Malachy, archbiſkop of Ardmagh, cap. 3. in theſe 
words, Conchobharus O Brien videns quæ faQta 
„ ſunt, repletus eſt zelo, et hinc quidem indignans 
«© prædonum libertati et inſolentiæ ſuperborum, 
“ inde miſeratus regni deſolationem et regis de- 
„ jectionem deſcendit ad cellulam pauperis; cui 
Cormacus, accedente mandato epiſcopi et 


Malachiæ conſilio, vix tandem acquievit; 


15 pulſis prædonibus, rech iter in ſua cum exul- 


„ tatione | 
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<< tatione ſuorum, regnoque reſtituitur ſuo.” In 
the end of the ſame year, 1127, Turlogh O Con- 
nor reſolving to take full revenge of the king of 


_ Munſter for theſe proceedings, invaded his pro- 


vince with a fleet of one hundred and ninety ſail, 
according to the annals of Tighernach's continua- 
tor, ſpoiled and burned the country as far as the 
mountain called Sliabh-Caoin, Ardpadrig, and 
Connallo in the county of Limerick ; but being 


| aſſured that Connor O Brien was marching at the 


head of the Momonian forces to give him battle, 
he made ,a precipitate retreat and arrived in 
Connaught without ſuffering much loſs. 

A. D. 1130, Connor O Brien, apprehended 
Giolla Caomhdhain for ſtealing ſeveral valuable 
effects out of the church of Clonmacnoiſs at the 


inſtigation of the Danes of Limerick ; after which 


he ſent the ſacred pledges and the chief under a 
ſtrong guard to that place, where he was public- 
ly executed. A. D. 1132, he invaded Connaught, 
ſpoiled Maonmhuighe near Thomond, burned 
Cillmian and brought away a conſiderable booty; 
ſoon after, being alliſted by the troops of Con- 
mhaicne and Meath, he made a ſecond deſcent 


upon that province, and fought a battle againſt 


the king of Connaught at Athlone, wherehe gained 
a ſignal victory, ſlew Connor O Flaherty with two 
of the family of Mugron, and burned that town. 
He then deſtroyed the iſlands of Buinne and 
Beithe upon the Shannon with fire and ſword. 
Towards the end of this year, he ſent a ſtout body 
of troops, chiefly Eugenians, under the command 
of Cormac Mac Carthy, by ſea to that province, 
Wt 
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in which expedition they battered and broke down 
the caſtle of Buna-Gaillimhe, put the garriſon to 


the ſword, and made the like hoſtile deſcents in 


ſeveral parts of the weſt of Connaught. A. D. 
1133, he marched at the head of the forces of 
Munſter and Meathinto Connaught, laid waſte the 
places called Ruadhbheitheach and Bealatha, and 


| flew Cathald O Connor Rioghdamhna or heir ap- 


parent to the throne of Connaught, and Giolla na 
Naomh O Floinn a chieftain of great note. After 


which he burned the fortreſſes called Don-Mogh- 


dhairne, Dun-Mor and other places of firength ; 
he then defeated the tribe called Siol Muiridhig in 
a pitched battle, ſlew Auliff O Radain chief of 
the ſept called Clann Tumultaig, with ſeveral 
others of the Conatian nobility, and made the ſon 
of Ineiſdir O Handly priſoner of war. 

In 1134, he marched againſt Mac Murcha king 
of Leinſter and the Danes of Dublin, who had 
revolted againſt him, and flew Marianus ſon of 
Allgort a Daniſh commander of great reputation, 
and Aulavius another Daniſh officer ; after which, 
he routed and defeated Mac Murcha in a pitched 
battle, where the beſt part of the Lagenian troops 
and thoſe of Ive-Cinſiolach were left dead on the 
plain ; ſoon after, he marched at the head of the 
united forces of Munſter, Leinſter, the Danes of 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford and Corke, into the 


province of Connaught, with a full reſolution to 

reduce that entire kingdom, and receive hoſtages | 

from the principal nobility. Turlogh O Connor | 

in this great emergency of his affairs, convinced 

as he was of his own incapacity to riſque a — : 
wil 
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with O'Brien, and well knowing that prince's 
piety and obedience to the church of God, ſent 


Muireadhach O*Dubhthaig archbiſhop of Tuam, 


whom Tighernach's continuator ſtiles the pope's 
legate in Ireland, attended by Hugh OfHoiſin, 
who afterwards became Muireadhach's ſucceſſor 
in that See, with full powers from him to offer 


the invader any conditions that might ſecure his 


perſon and ſtates from the danger and deſolation 
which ſo nearly threatened both the one and the 
other; the commiſhon however was ſo well dif- 
charged by the archbiſhop of Tuam, that he per- 
ſuaded the Momonian king to grant O Connor 
reaſonable terms of peace; thus far the annals 
of Innisfallen; but thoſe of Tighernach's conti- 
nuator at the ſame year mention, that they return- 
ed without obtaining ſuch conditions as they ex- 
pected from O*Brien; from this circumſtance 
we may reaſonably infer, that O*Connor was 
then obliged to promiſe obedience and deliver hoſ- 


tages as pledges of his fidelity ; which was always 


practiſed by the princes of Ireland, upon the like 
advantages. This circumſtance of Turlogh 


More's reduction and humiliation by the power of 


Connor O'Brien, has not been expoſed to light 
by any of the late writers, notwithſtanding it's 
being ſo well grounded on Iriſh annals. 

In the ſame year 1134, he marched at the head 
of the tinited forces of the provinces of Munſter, 


Leinſter and the Danes of Dublin into the province 


of Ulſter, where he deſtroyed the country with 
fire and ſword, and brought away with him the 
treaſures of Tyrone, aut of the cathedral church 
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of Derry, and three other churches of that prin- 
cipality, in which they had been depoſited for 
the greater ſafety. He then ſpoiled Tirconnel 
and found immenſe wealth ſheltered in the 
churches of Raphoe and Rathluirg; after which 
he marched through the heart of the province 
into Meath, ſpoiled that entire principality and 
brought away the riches of the province out of 
the cathedral of Clonirard ; then crofling the 
Shannon, he began the like hoſtilities in Con- 
naught, and brought away the vaſt treaſures of 


the province, which he found depoſited in the 


churches of Conga, Eithne, Roſcommon, Roſ- 
mor, and ſeveral other churches of note; after 
this laſt expedition he returned triumphant into 
his own province, enriched with immenſe treaſures 
of gold, ſilver, and other valuable effects of all 
the different provinces of Ireland. 
_ Immediately after this grand expedition Cor- 
mac Mac Carthy king of Deſmond, and the Eu- 
genian nobility revolted and proceeded to open 
acts of hoſtility againſt Connor O'Brien, ſo as to 
penetrate into his camp in the night time with 
ſword in hand, where they committed a great 
ſlaughter, in which Donogh O'Brien ſon of Brien 
O*#Brien of Glanmire, and his eldeſt ſon Dermod 
were ſlain, before the king's forces could get 
themſelves in readineſs to oppoſe and repulſe the 
rebellious party. All annaliſts who mention this 
ſudden miſ- underſtanding between Cormac Mac 
Carthy and the king of Munſter, to whoſe friend- 
ſhip ſaid Cormac owed his rank as king of Deſ- 
mond, by having dethroned the — Donogh 
Mac 
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Mac Carthy, keep a profound ſilence concerning 
its cauſe; but as the annals of Innisfallen mention, 


that Cormac Mac Carthy forcibly took away 
from the king's camp at this time a part of the 


ſpoils brought home from Ulſter, &c. it may rea- 


ſonably be inferred from this fact, that the rup- 


ture took its riſe from a jealouſy of the Eugenians 


concerning the diſtribution of thoſe ſpoils. 


In 1135, Cormac Mac Carthy at the head of the 
Eugenian tribe marched into Thomond, where 
he did great damages, and killed Cumheadh Mor, 
the king of Ive-Caiſin. Connor O'Brien ſudden- 
ly purſued him and gave his forces a total over- 
throw, in which Cian O*Mahony king of Raith- 
lean or eaſt Ive-Eachach, Mahon O*Donog- 


hue and Roderic O*Donoghue kings of Ive-Each- 


ach weſt, Fiongain OfKeefe king of Gleannam- 
hain, O*Felan king of the Deſies, O*Connor king 
of Corcomruadh, OfLoghlin king. of Burren, 


(which two laſt mentioned princes favoured the 


Eugenian intereſt) and many other princes of 
diſtinction were all put to the ſword, 

A. D. 1137, Turlogh O'Brien was made a pri- 
ſoner by his brother; here the annaliſts are quite 
filent about this brother's name; yet we may 
confidently advance, that Teige Gle was the bro- 
ther here pointed at for that fact, as he had been 
the author of his impriſonment, A. D. 1122, as 
hath been explained at that year. The Eugenian 
princes in their preſent rupture and rebellion 
againſt the King of Munſter, muſt in all appear- 
ance have followed the example of Turlogh 
O Connor in availing themſelves, as he did, of 
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the ambitious diſpoſition of Teige Gle, and his 
particular pique againſt his brother Turlogh, to 
diſturb the union and good underſtanding that 
ſubſiſted at that time between the princes of the 
Dal-cafſian race. This conjecture ſeems to be 
the better grounded, as we underſtand from the 
concurring teſtimonies of the annals of Tigher- 
nach's continuator, thoſe of Innisfallen, and the 
Chronicon Scotorum at the year following, that 
Cormac Mac Carthy was murdered by Dermod 
O'Connor king of Kerry-Luachra at the inſtance 
of Turlogh OfBrien, whom Tighernach's con- 
tinuator ſtiles the ſon-in-law, goſſip, and foſter- 
child of ſaid Cormac Mac Carthy; beſides the 
probability which ariſes from this laſt circumſtance 
to confirm the preſent conjecture, the ſaid annals 
furniſh us with other ſtrong proofs as ſhall here- 
after appear in its own place, where the like re- 
prifals are made upon Teige Gle by his brother 
Turlogh, when he obtained the aſcendant in 
Munſter upon the death of his brother Connor 
O Brien. Nor can we at all ſuppoſe the brother 
who I mentioned to be Connor O*Brien, with 
whom Turlogh never had the leaſt diſpute or 
miſ-underftanding before or after this time, that 
J can learn from any of the annals. 

In 1139, Connor O*Brien, at the head of the 
united forces of the ſouth half of Ireland, march- 
ed into the territories of Oirgial in Ulſter, where 
Donogh ſon of Cucaſhel O*Carrol chief king of 
that extenſive principality came to his camp, paid 


him homage and delivered him two hoſtages. 


After which he reduced Conmaicne and brought 
away 
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away their hoſtages. A. D. 1142, Connor O'Brien, 

ſupreme king of all Leath-mogha without con- 
tradiction, and the moſt powerful prince of the 
whole Iriſh nation very piouſly and penitentially 
finiſhed his days at Killaloe. His corpſe was 
ſolemnly interred in the cathedral church in the 
grand vault of the OfBrien kings. 

The continuator of Tighernach's annals, after 
ſtiling Connor avowed king of Leath-mogha, 
that is to ſay, both the provinces of Munſter and 
that of Leinſter, with the capital city of Dublin, 


adds theſe words, Jonnſaig bibeach Eirionn uile, 


which literally import, that he had invaded, re- 
duced, and required obedience and hoſtages from 
all the other provinces of Ireland, which indeed 
very ſufficiently appears from the preceding ex- 
tract of the annals concerning his reign; it is very 
evident to all thoſe who read the Iriſh annals, 
that with the princes of Meath of the Niellian race, 
who ambitioned to be ſtiled kings of Ireland, it 


was a ſtanding maxim, as ſoon as they could have 


bullied or reduced to ſome ſubmiſſion, were it 
even but temporary and of the ſhorteſt duration, 
any two of their neighbouring provinces together 
with that of Meath, they thought it quite ſuffici- 
ent for them to aſſume the title of monarchs of 
all Ireland ; and the ſame maxim was conſtantly 
obſerved by thoſe of the ſame Niellian race in 
Ulſter, who never failed to arrogate to themſelves 
the ſame title and dignity of monarch, as ſoon 
as they had found means to force ſome ſubmiſſion 
from the princes of Connaught and thoſe of 
Meath jointly with their own Ultonian tribes. 
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from whom the nominal or pretended monarchs 


that thoſe kings of the Saxon Heptarchy, who 


THE LAW OF TANISTRY 


In the mean time nothing appears plainer or more 
abundantly proved through the whole courſe of 
all the Iriſh annals, than that thoſe provinces 


had, by ſtarts of force and high hand, extorted 
ſome fort of exterior ſubmiſſion, always ſeized 
upon the fuſt opportunity not only to renounce 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion, but allo to bid open defiance to 
thoſe high monarchs who had ſtarted over them 
by the chances of war. So that, notwithſtand- 
ing the offence it gives Roderic O*Flaherty, 


from time to time were diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of monarchs, ſhonld have been compared or put 
upon a par with Iriſh monarchs, it muſt be fairly 
confeſſed by all unprejudiced perſons who have 
read the annals and hiſtories of both nations, that 
that high title has been often aſſumed in Ireland, 
upon weaker grounds than it was generally attri- 
buted to the moſt powerful kings of the heptar- 
chy ; where it was both natural and neceſſary, 
that one or other of the ſeven kings of that nation 
ſhould be veſted with a general commanding 
power, as often as a war with the old Britons or 
Albanian Scots became unavoidable. But on the 
whole matter it is a real fact, that the general ſyſ- 
tem of government among the Iriſh kings and 
princes of the Scotic nation, was very nearly if 
not exactly of the ſame nature with that of the | 
Saxon heptarchy. Thoſe who would form their 
judgment rather upon real hiſtorical facts, glar- 
ingly appearing throughout all the annals of this - 
8 thay upon ſuch an Utopian ſyſtem of 
Iriſh 7 
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Iriſh government as hath been imagined and pub- 


liſhed ſome years ſince, would I dare ſay, make 
no difficulty, after the firſt reading of the annals, 


to acknowledge the reality and truth of what I 
have here repreſented concerning the manner of 


government and exertion of regal power among 
the princes of the Scoto-Ibernian race. 


I ſhall therefore conclude without heſitation, - 


that according to the annals, Connor na Catha- 
rach O Brien had as good a right to be ſtiled king 
or monarch of Ireland, as any other prince that 
had aſſumed that title, his great anceſtor Brien 


Borumh alone excepted ; who either from the 


free will of the people or by ſuperior power, 
maintained himſelf in full poſſeſſion of the perfect 
ſubmiſſion and obedience of all the princes and 
ſtates of the whole kingdom. And that foreign 
writers regarded and ſtiled ſaid Connor king of all 
Ireland, the reader will find atteſted in the fol- 
lowing extracts out of the antient records of the 


abbey of Ratiſbon, as they were communicated to 


the author of Cambtenſis Everſus, by Stephanus 
Vitus, of whom the great Uſher makes honoura- 
ble mention in his Britiſh and Iriſh antiquities. 
From theſe concurring teſtimonies of domeſtic and 
foreign writers it evidently appears, that I have 
not exceeded the real truth in what I have ad- 
vanced concerning the ſupremacy of Connor 
O*Brien over all the other kings of Ireland, dur- 
ing a conſiderable part of his reign, a ſupremacy 


which was rather encreaſing than declining to- 


wards the end of his life : what was not common 


to all his predeceſſors of the ſame race; and that 
| he 
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he ſurpaſſed all the deſcendants of the great mo- 
-narch Brien Borumh, in piety and zeal for the 
public good of the church and ſtate, may clearly 
be inferred both from the ſaid extracts of records, 
and from the very literal meaning of his ſurnames. 
He was called Connor na Catharach or rather na 
Gcathrach, from his having built ſeveral cities, 
.caſtles and royal ſeats, of which Cahir-Dun-laſc, 
the preſent ſeat of Lord Cahir in the county of 
- Tipperary was one, and Cahir-Conchubhair in an 
iſland of the Shannon in Lower-Ormond, ſo called 
from his Chriſtian name, was another; he was 
likewiſe nicknamed Slaparſalach or Spattered- 
Robe, from his piety and zeal in building churches 
and monaſteries, to which work he was ſo atten- 
tive, that he often mounted the ſcaffolds to in- 
ſpect the maſonry, on which occaſion his robes 
were unavoidably beſpattered with the mortar. 
His piety and munificence in founding and re- 
. pairing the Iriſh abbey of St. Peter at Ratiſbon in 
particular, are. conſpicuous in the annexed re- 
cords, as quoted in the margin. They import in 
the firſt place (u) that Iſaacus and Gervaſius, 
h . | | * who 
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nobiliore, atque egregie a pietate, litteris, eloquentia inſtruc- 
ti, quibus conjuncti ſunt ali: duo Scotigenæ Hiberni, Con- 
radus Carpentarius et Guilielmus, ad Hiberniam perve- 
nefrunt, et ſalutato Hiberniæ Rege Conchur O'Brien cog- 
nomento Slaparſalach, cauſam ei adventus ſui expoſue- 
runt; qui cos humaniter excepit ; atque poſt aliquot dies 
in Germaniam honorifice remiſit onuſtos ingenti vi auri, 

argenti, et pretioſorum aliorura donorum. Alii Principes 


- Hiberniz ampliſſima in Germaniam revertentibus munera . 


varii generis contulerunt. Iſaacus autem, Gervaſius miſſi 


(lea) Iſaacus et Gervaſius qui nati erant in Hibernia ex ſtirr e 
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ILLUSTRATED. 
s who were natives of Ireland and of noble ex- 
traction, as well as of ſingular piety, learning, 
+ and eloquence, to whom were joined Conradus 
+ Carpentarius and Guilielmus both of Scotic ori- 
gin and natives of Ireland, after having paid 
their reſpects to Connor O*Brien ſurnamed 
+ Slaparſalach king of Ireland, explained to him 
the nature and cauſe of their expedition into 
5 his kingdom ; upon which he received them 
* moſt graciouſly; and within a few days ſent 
them back to Germany, laden with an im- 
+ menle treaſure of gold, filver, and other valuable 
* preſents. Some other Iriſh princes made them 
* at their departure very conſiderable donations 
of various kinds; they had been ſent to Ireland, 
(continue the records) as legates from Diony- 
ſius the abbot of St. Peter's abbey at Ratiſbon, 
who was a native of Ireland, to beg for ſup- 
* plies and alms from the princes of his country: 
by the help of theſe pecuniary ſupplies ſent him 


from Ireland, the abbot purchaſed a piece of 


ground in the city of Ratiſbon, ſufficient for 
building a new abbey at the eaſt fide of the 
town.“ And that this abbey was an excellent 
and finiſhed ſtructure, may be very ſufficiently 


inferred from the following words of the extract, 


which import, that * the erecting fo ſpacious a 
cloyſter of ſuch famous workmanſhip, abound- 


ing 


erant in Hiberniam tanquam Legati a Dionyſio Scoto con- 
ſecrati Petri Ratiſbogz abbate, petituri ſubſidium et eleemo- 
ſynam a Regibus et Principibus ſui ſoli natalis : his pecu- 
niis ex Hibernia ſubmiſſis emit abbas aream novo monaſ- 


mu extruendo commodam ad occidentalem partem Ra- 
tiſdonæ. 
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© ing with ſtately turrets, walls, pillars and vaults, 


* with ſuch wonderful expedition, muſt be whol- 
* ly attributed to the immenſe ſums of money 
and riches furniſhed for that pious end by the 
king of Ireland, and by other princes of that 
nation (59. : 
And that Connor O'Brien was the very found- 
er of this abbey is expreſsly atteſted in the follow- 
ing paſlage of its records which imports, * that 
* Chriſtianus, abbot of the Iriſh abbey of St. James 
© at Ratiſbon, who was a man of noble extracti- 


on, being defcended from the illuftrious family of 


the Mac Carthys, after the treaſures which had 
been ſent by the king of Ireland to Ratiſbon 
© were exhauſted, and that his religious family 


© werein extreme want of ſubliſtence, at the ſo- 


$ licitations and requeſt of his neceſſitous bre- 
* thren, he came to his native country of Ireland, 
© to beg for ſome eleemoſynary ſupplies for his 
poor family, from the moſt Chriftian and 
* devout Iriſh king Donal, and from the other 
* princes of that nation, ſince the above men- 
* tioned king of Ireland, Connor O Brien, who 
* was the founder of the faid abbey of St. 
« Peter and St. James at Ratiſbon, had been 
* dead for ſome ſpace of time before (c). The 

magnificence 


(3) Sciendum eſt quod nec ante nec poſt tam magnum 
clauſtrum tam nobili ſtructura in turribus, parietibus, co+ 
lumnis, teſtudinibus tam cito erectum et paratum ad ple- 
num ſicut illud clauſtrum, quia abundantia divitiarum et 
pecuniz Regis Hiberniz et aliorum principum erat fine 
menſura. x 

(e) Chriſtianus abbas monaſterii Scotorum 8. Jacobi Ra- 
tiſbonæ, vir nobilis, ex ſtirpe primaria familiæ Macarthy in 

Hibernia, 
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magnificence and opulence of king Connor, as 


well as his correſpondence and alliance with the 
foreign powers of his time, appear with equal 
evidence from another paſſage of thoſe records 
of Ratiſbon, where it is mentioned, (4) That 
© by a number of Counts and Knights of great 
power and nobility, and all wearing the holy 
* badges of the croſs, whom he diſpatched away 
* to fight againſt the infidels in the Holy-land, 
he ſent an immenſe quantity of rich preſents to 
* Lotharius the Roman Emperor.” 


MORTOGH O'BRIEN, ſon of Connor 
na Catharach. 


Connor na Catharach O'Brien, married Sadhb 
or Sabla the daughter of Connor O'Niulſeachlin 
king of Meath, by whom he had Mortogh O 


_ Brien the only ſon of whom we find any mention 


in the annals. This prince upon the promotion 


of his uncle Turlogh king of Thomond to the 


throne of all Munſter by the death of ſaid 
Mortogh's father Connor na Catharach, A. D. 


1142, ſucceeded his faid uncle in the ſovereignty | 


of 


Hibernia, jam exhauſtis theſauris olim Ratiſbonz ſubmiſſis 
a Rege Hiberniæ, videns ſuos inopia laborare ſubſidii hu- 
mani rogatu fratrum ſuorum ut novum repeteret levamen 


ægeſtatis conceſſit in patriam ſuam Hiberniam, ut a Rege 


Chriſtianiſſimo ac. devoto Donato O'Brien dicto (jam enim 
vita functus fundator conſecrati Petri et monaſterii S. Jacobi 
Scotorum Rex Conchur O'Brien) ab aliis Hiberniæ mag- 
natibus impetraret eleemoſynas. 

(4) Per magnæ nobilitatis ac potentiz Comites cruce ſig- 
natos, et Hieroſolymam petituros, ad Lotharium Regem 
Romanorum ingentia munera miſit. 
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THE LAW OF TANISTRY 


of Thomond. He alway entertained good 
friendſhip and harmony with the ſaid Turlogh, 
and ſtrongly ſupported his intereſt to the day of 
his death, not only againſt his uncle Teige Gle 
king of Ormond, who was generally at variance 
with his brother Turlogh, but alſo againſt the 
united powers of Turlogh O'Connor and his 
Conatians on the one fide, and of Dermod Mac 
Carthy, and the Eugenians on the other. 

The following ſketch of Mortogh's military 
{kill and martial exploits, taken from the concur- 
ring teſtimonies of the Chronicon Scotorum, 
Tighernach's continuator and the annals of In- 
nisfallen of the fingle year 1150, will ſerve to the 


reader as a ſpecimen of the reſt of his actions; 
for in that year he reduced the king of Oſſory, 


and obliged him to deliver hoſtages; he then 
laid waſte the country of Meath with fire and 
ſword, and brought home very conſiderable ſpoils; 

after which he invaded Connaught, and brought 
from thence a great prey and many priſoners of 
war. Not long after that expedition he marched 
into the proyince of Leinſter, which ſuffered the 
like hoſtile rigour from his victorious arms; it is 
to be obſerved that all theſe princes and ſtates 
were hisand his uncle Turlogh's declared enemies, 
Turlogh O'Connor and Tiarnan O'Ruark at the 
head of their reſpective forces invaded Munſter, 
being fully determined to take ample revenge of 
the king of Thomond, for having ſpoiled their 
country; in this expedition they were fortunately 
joined by the Eugenians under the command of 
Dermod ſon of Cormac Mac Carthy, at the foot 
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of the mountain called Sliabh- Mis, where Turlogh 
and Mortogh O'Brien gave them battle; in which 
the Conatians, after a great carnage of their beſt 
troops, gave ground and retreated precipitately 


into their own country. Dermod Mac Carthy after 


receiving ſtrong reinforcements from his tribe, 
riſqued a ſecond battle with theſe two O'Brien 
princes in the territory of Ive-Connal-gabhra, 
where the Eugenians received a ſignal overthrow, 
and were obliged to fly for refuge to the faſtneſſes 
of Ive-Eachach. The Dal-Caſſian princes mak- 
ing good uſe of theſe favourable circumſtances, 
ſpoiled and laid waſte the entire principality of 
Deſmond, that is to ſay, from the Black- water to 
Corke, and from the town of Liſmore to Brandon- 
hill in the weſt of Ireland. Mortogh D'Brien in 
the mean time cloſely purſued Dermod Mac 
Carthy through the defiles of Muſgry, and thence 
to Cinneich near Bandon, which place he alſo 


ſpoiled and committed to the flames. 


The king of Deſmond and the other princes 
of his tribe being driven to theſe great extremi- 
ties, ſent repeated embaſſies into Connaught to beg 
Turlogh O'Connor's aſſiſtance once more againſt 
their and his enemies; upon which he ſent his 
ſon Roderic O'Connor in the beginning of the 
year 1151, with a ſtout body of troops into 
Thomond, where they did great damages, and 
burned down the famous palace of Ceanncora, 
which the continuator of Tighernach's annals 
ſtiles the beſt and the moſt celebrated regal ſeat 
of all Ireland. Soon after the return of theſe 


Conatian troops, Turlogh O'Connor at the head 
of 
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THE LAWS OF TANISTRY 


of all the forces of his province, Dermod Mac 
Murcha with his Lagenians, Malachy O'Maol- 
ſeachlin with the troops of Meath, and Tiarnan 
O'Ruark with thoſe of Conmhaiene and Teabh- 
tha, marched in one body to the aſſiſtance of 
Dermod Mac Carthy, and the Eugenians into 
Munſter, as far as the banks of the Black-water. 
The O'Brien princes after having greatly haraſſed 
and reduced the Eugenian families, took their 


_ repoſe that ſame night at Corke ; and early next 
morning marched through Moin-Mor northwards, 


unapprehenfive of the leaſt danger, when they 
were fuddenly met with and and attacked by the 
united armies of almoſt all Ireland, and there 
fought the bloody battle of Moin-Mor, in which 
the celebrated Mortogh O'Brien king of Tho- 
mond, together with the flower of the Dal- 
Caſſian nobility, were ſlain, very few of that entire 
ſept either crying for quarter, or forſaking the 
field of battle; a circumſtance, however honour- 


able, that did wonderfully weaken their power in 
Munſter for ſome years after this bloody event. 


This Mortogh O'Brien ſon of Connor na 
Catharach and king of Thomond, left two ſons, 
viz. 1. Connor O'Brien, who after the death of 


his father, A. D. 1151, as now related, did not 


ſucceed him in the principality, as Teige Gle king 
of Ormond, by his right of ſeniority ſucceeded 


 Mortogh in that ſovereignty, and left the princi- |: 
pality of Ormond to ſaid Connor O'Brien. This 
chief refidence at his grandfather's palace of 
Cahir-Conchubhair, from the above year of his 
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father's death, to the year 1168, when immedi- 
ately after the death of Turlogh O'Brien, he 
claimed his title to the ſovereignty of all Mun- 
ter as heir of Connor na Catharach, and direct 
chief of all the O'Brien race. This right he 
juſtly contended for againſt ſaid Turlogh's eldeſt 
ſon Mortogh O'Brien, whom Connor ſlew with 
his own hand ; but he was ſoon after treacherouſly 
murdered by his own grand uncle Dermod Fionn 
O'Brien, fourth ſon of Dermod O'Brien and brother 
of Connor na Catharach, as above remarked aſſiſt- 
ed by Malachy O'Felan king of the Deſies. 
Through this unhappy cataſtrophe, thisprince was 


the laſt of the deſcendants of Connor na Catha- 


rach, who enjoyed either the ſovereignty of Tho- 
mond, or that of Ormond, Such of his family 
as yet remained chief rulers in the territory called 
Tbh-Bloid, which comprehended Ara and Lower- 
Ormond, being ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by the children 


of the above Dermod Fionn O'Brien, who were 


powerfully and effectually aſſiſted by Donal Mor 
O'Brien to extirpate that principal branch. This 


Connor O'Brien left a fon by name Mortogh 


O'Brien, who was unhappily ftifled in a heap of 
ſnow, A. D. 1181. 2. Turlogh O'Brien, who 
had a ſon called Mahon O'Brien, a young prince 
of great hopes; his eyes were inhumanly put 


out by Donal Mor O'Brien (the conſtant and 


declared enemy of this family) at his own houſe 


of Caſtle-conuing, A. D. 1175, as were alſo the 


eyes of Dermod O'Brien ſon of Teige Gle, at the 
ſame time. This fact is particularly recorded 
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THE LAW OF TANISTRY 


nach's continuator at that year. This Mahon 
alſo left male iſſue of which I ſhall likewiſe give 
ſome general accounts. 


TURLOGH O'BRIEN. 


Turlogh O'Brien the ſecond ſon of Dermod 
became king of Munſter, immediately after the 


death of Connor na Catharach his eldeſt brother, 


A. D. 1142; in the year following, he demoliſhed 
the fortreſs called Ruadhbheathach in Connaught, 
where he ſlew a great many Conatians, together 
with their general Giolla Breanain O'Murcha, 
whom Tighernach's continuator ſtiles the govern- 
or and ſuperintendant of Turlogh O'Connor's 
houſhold, and the moſt famous champion of the 
Province of Connaught. In 1144, Donogh Mac 
Carthy marched with hoſtile arms to Droithid- 
i-Brien upon the Shannon, where he ſlew Donogh 
the ſon of Kinnedy O'Brien ; ; after which he 
marched into the Deſies, when he was betrayed 
by O'Flanagan, and given up into the hands of 
Turlogh O'Brien, who ſent him loaded with chains 
to Lough-Goir, at which place he ſoon after ex- 
ired. A. D. 1145, the Momonian forces under 
Turlogh O'Brien made great depredations in 
Connaught, ſlew Roderic O'Flaherty, and made 
Teige O'Kelly priſoner of war, Soon after 


Morrogh O'Maolſeachlia and the people of N 


Meath, Teabhtha and Conmaicne renounced and 
withdrew their obedience from Turlogh O'Bon- 


nor, and proclaimed Turlogh O'Brien ſupreme : 
king of their ſtates, according to the Chronicon 


Scotorum. 
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Scotorum. In the end of this year, Teige Gle 
O Brien was put into cloſe confinement by his 
brother Turlogh, notwithſtanding the mediation 
of the archbiſhop of Ardmagh, and the greateſt 
part of the prelates of Ireland ; however he was 


ſet at liberty, and reſtored to the kingdom of 


Ormond, A. D. 1146, after a ſolemn oath of his 
future obedience, and the engagements of the 
clergy in his favour. 

A. D. 1150, Turlogh O Brien, aſſiſted by 
Mortogh O Brien ſon of Connor na Catharach, 
totally defeated and reduced the Eugenians, as 
hath been already mentioned in treating of the 
deſcendants of Connor na Catharach. A. D. 
1151, he eſcaped by flight out of the bloody 
battle of Moin Mor as above deſcribed, in which 
Mortogh O Brien ſon of Connor na Catharach 
king of Thomond, whom the continuator of 
Tighernach's annals ſtiles the ſecond in worth 
and dignity of the Dal-Caſſian princes, together 
with the principal chieftains of that martial tribe, 
was flain. After the battle he fled for refuge to 
the town of Limerick, whither he was cloſely 


purſued by the victors and obliged to ranſom 
himſelf by paying down two hundred ounces of 


gold, and ſixty valuable preſents, and then deli- 
vered hoſtages to Turlogh O Connor. A. D. 
1152, Teige Gle O Brien in open contempt of 
his ſolemn oath, and of the ſacred engagements 


of the clergy, broke out into public hoſtilitieg 
againſt his brother Turlogh, whom he dethroned 


and baniſhed into Tirone, being ſupported by the 
united powers of Turlogh O Connor king of 
Q q Connaught, 
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THE LAW OF TANISTRY 


Leinſter, and Dermod Mor Mac Carthy king of 
Deſmond ; by theſe princes he was inaugurated 


and proclaimed king in the room of Turlogh 


O Brien, and the ſovereignty of Munſter equally 
divided between Teige Gle O Brien and Dermod 
Mac Carthy; in the mean time, Turlogh O 
Brien was received with great reſpect by Mortogh 
O Neil the king of Tirone and principal king of 


all Ulſter, who promiſed to aſſiſt him with his 
VUhonians i in the recovery of his kingdom; here 


the political and ambitious king of Connaught 


having now no longer a Connor na Catharach to 


deal with, reſumes the practice of his old maxim 
divide et impera, in which he effectually finds his 
account; and the O Briens at the ſame time are 
made woefully ſenſible, that the glory, the dignity 
of their name has expired with that great prince, 
who was as ſuccefsful in baMing his adverſary in 
the cabinet, as in beating him in the field. 
In x152, Mortogh O Neil, Donogh O Carrol, 
and Turlogh O Brien at the head of all the forces 
of Tirconnel, Tirone, Oirgial, and Ive-Briuin- 
Breifne marched i into the weſt of Meath to a place 
called Ath-Maighne, where being met by Tur- 
logh O Connor, and Teige O Brien, a bloody 
battle was fought between them, in which the 
forces of Connaught received a total overthrow, 
and nine princes of that kingdom were flain, toge- 
ther with nine hundred of their beſt troops; after 
which Turlogh O Brien was reinſtated in his king- 
dom with full authority, and Teige Gle had his 


eyes put out by one of his brothers called Der- 
mod 


Lüsen 


mod Fionn O Brien, as above hinted. A. D. 
1154, Teige Gle piouſly finiſhed his life at Liſ- 
more. In 1156, Turlogh O Brien delivered hoſ- 
tages to Turlogh O Connor king of Connaught, 
as ſureties of his obedience. A. D. 1157, the 
Danes of Limerick renounced the ſovereignty of 
Turlogh O Brien, and acknowledged Mortogh 
O Neil the king of Tirone, who was then en- 
camped at Limerick, as their ſupreme king. 
In 1165, Turlogh O Brien, retired to Killaloe 
to lead a private and devout life, and reſigned the 
reins of government into the hands of his eldeſt 
ſon Mortogh O Brien. This prince during his 
regency flew Auliff- mor O Donoghue, ſurnamed 
na Duimſinighe, at Brughrigh in the county of 
Limerick. A. D. 1166, Turlogh returned 
from his pilgrimage and reſumed his authority. 
A. D. 1167, Turlogh O Brien king of all Mun- 
ſter until the fatal event of Moin-Mor, but af- 
terwards reduced to the ſovereignty of North- 


4 Munſter, departed this life in a penitential and 


exemplary manner. 

5 Turlogh O Brien, according to the Leabhar 
Irſe of the Mulconnerys, married Raghnait, the 
daughter of O Fogurty, by whom he had five 
ſons, viz. 1 Murtogh, ſurnamed na Dun na 
Sgiath, who was a prince of great valour, and 
died without iſſue. He was king of Thomond, 
A. D. 1165, during the pilgrimage of his father, 
as above explained. He had himſelf proclaimed 
king of North-Munſter immediately after his fa- 
ther's death, in which he was oppoſed and killed 
by Connor O Brien, the grandſon of Connor na 


Qq 2 Catharach 
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Catharach and king of Ormond, A. D. 1168. This 
Connor was killed ſoon after by Dermod Fionn 
O Brien, his own grand uncle, aſſiſted by O Fe- 
lan, as above related. 2. Donal Mor, who ſuc- 


ceeded his brother Mortogh in the ſovereignty of 


Thomond, A. D. 1168; in which year he put 
out the eyes of his younger brother Teige, ſur- 
named of the Mountain, who was king of Or- 
mond upon the death of the above Connor O Bri- 
en; and by that means became abſolute king of 
North-Munſter. He ſoon after became the molt 


powerful king of all Munſter ; he is the anceſtor 


of the Thomond branch. 3. Brien an Sleibh, or 
of the Mountain, who became king of Ormond 
by the deat h of Connor O Brien grandſon of Con- 
nor na Catharach, but was unhappily diſqualified 


from governing by having had his eyes pat out 


by his elder brother Donal Mor in the ſame year 
1168. 4. Dermod, of whom we have no further 
mention. 5. Contadin. who was anceſtor of the 
family called Clann Conſtantine, now Conſadins: 
after the death of his wife, he became biſhop of 
Killaloe, and was preſent at the council of Late- 
ran held A. D. 1179. The books of the herald's 
office and Keating agree with the above ac- 
count of the Mulconnerys and Mac Brodins, con- 
cerning the wife of Turlogh O Brien ; but Tigh- 
ernach's continuator gives us to uuderſtand that 
he alſo married the daughter of Cormac Mac 
Carthy king of Deſmond, by ſtiling the ſaid Cor- 
mac father-in-law to Turlogh O Brien, A. D. 
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DONAL MOR O BRIEN. 


In 1168, Donal Mor O Brien, the ſecond ſon 


of Turlogh, was proclaimed king of Thomond 


immediately after the death of his elder brother 


Mortogh dun na Sgiath, and his brother Brien 


an Sleibhe at the ſame time king of Ormond, but 


Donal ſoon dethroned him, by which means he 
became ſole ſovereign of Thomond and Ormond 
both together, that is to ſay, of all North-Mun- 


ſter, as above explained. A. D. 1170, he had 


ſeveral engagements with Roderic O Connor at the 
expence of much blood on both ſides, in all which 
he was aſſiſted by a ſtrong party of the Engliſh 
adventurers under the command of Robert Fitz- 
Stephens, who were ſent him by his father-in- 
law Dermod Mac Murcha the king of Leinſter. 
By this expedition the Engliſh gained their firſt 
footing in Munſter. A. D. 1171, he paid homage 
and delivered hoſtages of obedience to Roderic 
O Connor, notwithſtanding his alliance with the 
Engliſh, and their baſe encourager the king of 
Leinſter; and in the ſame year he ſwore homage 
and allegiance to Henry the ſecond, king of 
England's ſoon after his landing at Waterford. 


A. D. 1173, Donal O Brien at the head of | 
the troops of North- Munſter, retracting it ſeems 


his homage to king Henry, broke down the caſtle 
of Kilkenny, and deftroyed all the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in that part of the country. A. D. 1174, 
he committed great depredations upon the people 
of the country called Eoganacht-Lough-Leane, 
and greatly ſpoiled the entire country of Kerry. 
A. D. 1175, Donal Cavanagh ſonof Dermod Mac 

Murcha 
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Murcha the king of Leinſter, aſſiſted by a body 
of the Engliſh under the command of Redmond 


le Groſs, and by Fitz- Patrick of Offory, took the 


town of Limerick by ſtorm and plundered it. 
Soon after they returned a ſecond time, but the 
Dal Caſſians ſet the town on fire and then gave 
them battle, in which the Lagenians and Engliſh 
gained the victory. In the mean time the Cona- 
tians ſpoiled and burned a great part of Thomond. 


After this Donal O Brien put out the eyes of 
Mahon ſon of Turlogh, ſon of Mortogh, ſon of 


Connor na Catharach O Brien, and of Dermod 
ſon of Teige Gle O Brien at Caſtle-Conuing, as 


above related. Towards the end of this year, 


Donal was dethroned from the ſovereignty of 
Thomond by Roderic O Connor, who baniſhed 
him into Ormond, and ſet up in his place the {on 


of Morrogh O Brien who was half brother to 


himſelf the ſaid Roderic. What likelihood or 
poſſibility, that a nation of ſuch a conduct thus 
divided in itſelf could long ſubſiſt? As Dr. Le- 
LAND juſtly obſerves, ** In the midſt of inteſtine 
** conteſts and commotions, Ireland ſeemed ready 
** to be ſubdued by the firſt foreign invader who 
< ſhould attempt the conqueſt of an inviting 
*< country.” 

A. D. 1176, he made peace with Roderic O 
Connor, after having paid him homage and deli- 
vered hoſtages of obedience. A. D. 117%, Mor- 
togh O Brien, Donal's eldeſt ſon, made an alliance 
with Miles Cogan and ſeveral other knights who 
joined him with their troops; after which they 
marched to Corke, and plundered the town. Soon 
after, Donal O Brien, with Miles Cogan, Philip 
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kingdom from the unnatural uſurpation of his 
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Braos and other Engliſh knights, committed ſeve- 
ral acts of hoſtilities againſt the Eugenian families 
and burned many churches in Deſmond. A. D. 
1178, Donal O Brien at the head of the entire 
Dal- Caſſian tribe, greatly diſtreſſed and reduced 
all the Eugenians, laid waſte their country with 
fire and ſword, and obliged the diſperſed Eugenians 
to ſeek for ſhelter in the woods and faſtneſſes 


of Ive-Eachach on the ſouth fide of the Lee, 


In this expedition they routed the O Donovans 
of Ive-Figinte or Cairbre Aodhbha in the county 
of Limerick, and the O Collins of Ive-Connaill- 
Gabhra or Lower-Connallo in the ſaid county, 
beyond the mountain of Mangartan to the 
weſtern parts of the county of Corke; here theſe 
two exiled Eugenian families being powerfully 
aſſiſted by the O Mahonys, made new-ſettlements 
for themſelves in the antient properties of the 


O Donoghues, O Learies, and O Driſcols, to 


which three families the O Mahonys were always 


declared enemies; after which the O Donoghues 
tranſplanted themſelves to the borders of Lough- 


leane, where Auliff Mor O Donoghue ſurnamed 
Cuimſinach had made ſome ſettlements before 
this epoch. 

In 1184, a battle was fought between Donal 
Mor and Dermod Mor Mac Carthy king of 
Deſmond, wherein a great number of Momonians 
were killed on both ſides; after which a peace 
was concluded between them and their reſpective 


tribes. A. D. 1185, he marched into Connaught 


to aſſiſt Roderic O Connor in recovering his 


own 
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THE LAWS'OF TANISTRY 


own ſon Connor Maonmuighe O Connor, whom 


they ſoon reduced. Roderic was by this means 


re-eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, and his ſon par- 
doned and received into favour once more. A. D. 
1188, Donal Mor and the, faid Connor Maon- 


muighe O Connor gained a ſignal victory over 


the Engliſh under the command of John de 


-Courcy. A. D. 1190, a peate was concluded 


between him and the Eugenian nobility. A. D. 
1192, he gave the Engliſh a total overthrow at 
Thurles in O Fogurty's country, and flew many 


Knights. . A. D. 1194, Donal Mor O Brien 


king of North-Munſter and principal king of 
the whole province departed this life, and was 


ſolemnly interred in the church of Killaloe. 


Donal Mor O Brien, according to the Leabhar 
Irſe, (or book of genealogy) of the Mulconnerys, 
with whom the books of the herald's office and 


the Earl of Inchiquin's pedigree agree in this 


point, married Urlacam, or Curled Hair, the 


daughter of Dermod Mac Murcha king of 


Leinſter, by whom he had nine ſons, viz. 1. 
Mortogh Dall, who was his father's chief genera] 
in all his wars; he was the firſt that introduced 
the Engliſh into Munſter, A. D. 1177, to act with 
hoſtile arms againſt the Eugenians ; notwithſtand- 


ing which, the annals ſay, he was made priſoner by 


the Engliſh at the commencement of his reign 
after the death of his father, A. D. 1194, and 
had his eyes put out by them; he was anceſtor of 
a family of the O Briens, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Clann Mortogh Dall, his children were 


obliged to leave the priacipality of Thomond, 


during 


— 
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during the wars of their uncles for the ſupreme 
command, and ſettled in the county of Ive- 
Bloid. 

2. Connor Ruadh, who claimed his title to 
the ſovereignty of Thomond and Ormond, imme- 
diately after the aptly and misfortune of his 
elder brother Mortogh Dall, and had himſelf pro- 
claimed king of North-Munfter : in this he was 
oppoſed by his younger brother Donogh Cair- 
breach, whoſe faQtions were more powerful and © 
numerous; though we find in our annals that he 
made ſaid Donogh a priſoner, A. D. 1196, and 
granted him his liberty ſoon after in the ſame 
year ; after which being overpowered, he applied 
to the Engliſh for their aſſiſtance, who came along 
with him to Thomond, where they did great 
damages and flew many Dal-Caſſian nobles of 
diſtinction, A. D. 1197; by the help of theſe 
ſuccours he recovered the ſovereignty of Tho- 
mond, but was dethroned, A. D. 1198, by his 
younger brother Mortogh Fionn. In 1200, he 
was perfectly reconciled with his brothers, and 
A. D. 1201, he was killed by his nephew Mortogh 
O Brien ſon of Mortogh Dall, who was alſo aſ- 
| pairing to the throne. We have no further ac- 
count of him or of his poſterity. 

E 3. Donogh Cairbreach, who contended for the 
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: ſovereignty with his brother Connor Ruadh, as 
| above explained, from the time of his father” 8 
| 3 death till the year 1198, at which time they were 

both obliged to lay aſide their pretenſions, and 
ſubmit themſelves to their younger brother 
, : Mortogh Fionn, But Donogh getting — 
4 5 I 
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with the Engliſh, and paying homage to king 
John of England at his firſt landing in Water- 


ford, A. D. 1211, purchaſed from the ſaid king 
the lands of Carrigoginniol, together with its 
lordſhip, for himſelf and his heirs for ever, at the 


_ yearly rent of ſixty marks; he had alſo the king- 


dom of Thomond granted him at the ſame time, 
and all his other brothers who claimed any title to 
it, were declared uſurpers and enemies to the ſaid 
king as ſupreme lord of Ireland. By this poli- 
tical ſtep, Donogh Cairbreach ſoon reduced his 


brother Mortogh Fionn, who was always the de- 


clared enemy of the Engliſh, and made him a 
priſoner; but after ſolemn promiſes of future 
obedience he granted him his liberty in the ſame 
year. For the truth of all theſe facts, ſee the 
annals of Innisfallen at the year 1211. In 1214. 
he united his troops of North-Munſter with the 
combined Engliſh forces of the provinces of 
Munſter and Leinfter, to ſpoil and lay waſte the 
territories of Deſmond, and reduce the Eugenian 
families under the Engliſh yoke; in this project 
he did not ſucceed to his ſatisfaction, for the 
Eugenians under the command of their principal 
king Dermod Mac Carthy ſurnamed Duna- 


droighnin, ſupported the war againſt them with 
great reſolution and firmneſs. But towards the 


latter end of the ſame year, by the inteſtine 


* quarrels of the ſaid Dermod Mac Carthy, and his | 


younger brother Cormac Fionn, contending with 
each other for the ſovereignty of Deſmond, the 
Engliſh, under pretence of aſſiſting either the one 
or the other, but determined to ruin both, flocked 

into 
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into Deſmond, and planted themſelves in the weſt 
of the county of Corke, by building a vaſt num- 
ber of caſtles in different parts of the country: 
the narges of theſe caſtles as well as of the En- 
gliſh who built them, are to be ſeen at large in the 
annals of Innisfallen at the year 1214, 1215, &c. 
It appears there was ſome miſunderſtanding be- 
tween ſaid Donogh Cairbreach and the Engliſh 
in ſome time after; for, A. D. 1236, Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, lord juſtice of Ireland, and Fitz- 
William committed great hoſtilities in Thomond. 
A. D. 1242, Donogh Cairbreach O Brien died, 
and was ſolemnly interred in the church of Kil- 
laloe. This third ſon of Donal Mor O Brien 
is the anceſtor of the Thomond branch. It is to 
be obſerved, that this Donogh's alliance with the 
Engliſh, which he firſt entered into for the better 
ſupporting his quarrels againſt his brothers, be- 
came very fatal to himſelf and his family. It 
gave the Engliſh an opportunity of diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing him of the town of Limerick and its terri- 
tories, by which reverſe of his fortune, he was 
obliged to fix his reſidence at Cluainramhad near 
Ennis in the country of Thomond ; the ſucceſ- 
ſion in the ſovereignty or chief command of that 
country continued however for ſome generations 
in his direct deſcendants to the prejudice of Mor- 
| togh Dall's poſterity; in the ſame manner, that 
it began with his anceſtor Turlogh ſon of Der- 


| mod, and continued in his family to the prejudice 


of thoſe of Connor na Catharach. 


4 .Mortogh 
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4. Mortogh Eionn, who was a warlike prince 
and always a profeſſed enemy to the Engliſh 
adventurers. We do not find in our annals what 
party he joined during the civil wars of his elder 
brothers Connor Ruadh, and Donogh Cairbreach 
but A. D. 1198, he dethroned his brother 
Connor Ruadh, who then had the aſcendant, and 
had himſelf proclaimed king of North-Munſter. 
He obliged all his brothers to give their aſſent 
to that proclamation and acknowledge him their 
ſovereign. A. D. 1200, he marched at the head 


of the Dal-Caſſians, his brothers Connor Ruadh 


and Donogh Cairbreach ſerving as officers under 
him, againſt the Eugenians, whom he greatly 
harraſſed, and ſlew Auliff O Donovan chief of that 
family with many others of the Eugenian nobility. 
After which a peace was concluded between him 
and Donal Mor Mac Carthy, ſurnamed na Curadh, 
king of Deſmond, by the mediation of Mahon 
O Heney archbiſhop of Caſhel, who was the 
pope's legate in Ireland at that time. [n 1211, 
he was dethroned and made priſoner by his brother 
Donogh Cairbreach, aſſiſted by king John's forces, 
as above explained, and foon after ſet at liberty 
upon conditions of being obedient to the ſaid 
Donogh. Not long after, he became very 

werful and commenced hoſtilities upon the 
Engliſh, ſpoiled their ſettlements and flew many 
knights; inſomuch that they were obliged to 
apply to Connor O Heney biſhop of Killaloe, 
to make peace with him: by the intereſt and 
mediation of this prelate, they even obtained 


liberty to build the ſtrong caſtle of Roſcrea to | 


ſerve 
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ſerve as a barrier againſt him A D. 1213. In 
the year following he was again obliged to humble 
himſelf to his brother Donogh Cairbreach, who 


was powerfully aſſiſted by the Engliſh againſt his 


intereſt, We have no information from the 
annals concerning the reſt of his life; whether he 
made any efforts for reſuming the ſovereignty, or 
rather contented himſelf with a private rank; 
but certain it is according to the ſaid annals 
that he died, A. D 1239. This fourth fon of 
Donal Mor O Brien is the anceſtor of a family 
of the O Briens known under the name of Clann 
Mortogh Fionn; they made ſettlements for them- 
ſelves in Ive-Bloid, as did the children of the 
eldeſt ſon of Donal Mor, as alſo thoſe of his 
fifth ſon of whom I ſhall now begin to give ſome 
hiſtorical account. 

5. Turlogh Fionn, of whom the annals give 
no hiſtory ; but he left poſterity who were diſtin- 
guiſned by the name of Clann Turlogh Fionn, 
otherwiſe called Fionn Bloidig. They had their 
ſettlements in conjunction with the children of 
their above mentioned brothers Mortogh Dal and 
Mortogh Fionn, as alſo with thoſe of Dermod 
Fionn ſon of Dermod king of Munſter of whom 
before, to the eaſt of the river Shannon in the 
country thencalled Ive-Bloid, now comprehending 
Ara and Lower-Ormond. Of this entire country 
the deſcendants of Turlogh Fionn were the prin- 
cipal lords and proprietors, thoſe of Dermod 
Fionn being the next to them in power of all thoſe 
O Brien families now mentioned. They were 
the chief ſupporters next to the Earl Thomas de 

Clare 
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Clare and his fon Sir Robert, of the children of 
Brien Ruadh, in their tedious and bloody war 
againſt the children of Teige Caoluiſge for the 
ſovereignty of Thomond ; but when the victory 
favoured the latter, A. D. 1318, by the untimely 
end of Sir Robert de Clare and his fon, they were 


unnaturally and moſt ungratefully uſurped upon 


and turned out of their ſettlements in Ive-Bloid, 
both by Brien ſon of Donal, ſon of Brien Ruadh, 
and by Mahon ſon of Brien, ſon of Donal Can- 
nachtach's children, who jointly made a conqueſt 
of the moſt of that country for their wn poſteri- 
ty. This hiſtorical ſketch will, I hope, very 
abundantly account to the reader for the vaſt 
number of O Briens now living in different parts 
of Ireland, who think themſelves derived from the 
branch of the above Brien O Brien, called Mac 
i Brien Ara: not knowing in the mean time, that 
this country was the common receptacle and place 
of refuge for all thoſe families of the O Brien 
name, that had been out of favour with the reign- 


ing princes or had any juſt title to diſturb their 


own often uſurped reigns, or to diſpute the ſo- 
vereignty with their children; which had been 
often the caſe. Nor ſhould thoſe diſperſed O 
Brien families value themfelves the leſs for not 
having deduced their origin from the above 
Brien O Brien, ſince they had been more antient 
poſſeſſors of the country of Ara, than the ſaid 
Brien, and conſequer.tly entitled in all juſtice to a 
rank ſuperior to thoſe latter poſſeſſors of Ara. 
But we ſhould be the leſs ſurpriſed at this revolu- 
tion in prejudice of the united deſcendants of 

Dermod 
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Dermod Fionn OBrien, and the now mentioned 
ſons of Donal Mor O Brien, as the children of 
ſaid Dermod Fionn were guilty of a like uſurpa- 
tion upon the deſcendants of Connor na Catha- 
rach, as hath been explained in its proper place. 
All theſe different revolutions are very plainly to 
be underſtood from the often cited annals of 
Tighernach's continuator, thoſe of Innisfallen, 
the records of the Mulconnerys, and John 
Magrath's hiſtory called Caithreim Thoirdhelbhaig 
or the exploits of Turlogh O. Brien and his 
children, written, A. D. 1459, concerning the 
wars of Thomond, from the year 1267 to 1318. 
We find in the ſaid hiſtory of Magrath, that the 
O Donnegans, who, according to antiquaries, 
were of what they called Earnian deſcent and the 
antient kings of Ara, were deeply engaged in 
theſe wars of Thomond in favour of Brien 


Ruadh's family; at which time they ſtill retained 


ſome conſiderable landed properties and were held 
in the rank of dynaſts or lords in Ive-Bloid; yet 


we hear no more of them or their poſſeſſions in 


Ara, after the time thoſe they were fighting for 
had ſettled themſelves in that country. 

6. Donal Conachtach, ſo called from his having 
been nurſed and educated in Connaught ; he left 
a numerous poſterity known by the name of Clann 
Donail Chonnachtaig ; their firſt poſſe ſſions were 
in the north-weſt parts of the county of Clare, 
.of which Brien the ſon of Donal Conachtach 
was poſleſſed, A. D. 1267, when he and his bro- 
thers aſſiſted O Lochlin againſt Connor O Brien 


ſurnamed na Siudaine, kingof Thomond, of which 
here- 
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hereafter. At the firſt arrival of Earl Thomas 
de Clare in Thomond, to aſſiſt Brien Ruadh in 
the year 1277, Mahon O Brien ſon of ſaid Brien 
and grandſon of Donal Conachtach, joined that 


Earl's party in the wars, and thought proper to 


paſs patents from his ſon Sir Robert de Clare of 
the eſtate of Inchiquin with its appurtenances, 
holding his principal manfion-houſe at the ſame 
time in that iſland. He poſſeſſed a large tract of 
land in quality of ſaid Clare's fiefee, which ex- 
tended from the place called Leim-Concullin in 


the weſt of the county of Clare all the way to Cill- 


Mac-Duagh. This Mahon had a ſon called 
Donal O Brien, ſurnamed An Bhearla from 
his ſpeaking the Engliſh language. But after the 
untimely end of his benefactor Sir Robert de 
Clare and his ſon, as alſo of ſaid Mahon's two 
ſons at the battle of Diſirt-O-Dea, A. D. 1318, 
he and the reſt of his family tranſplanted them- 


ſelves into Ara, as hath been explained in the 


preceding paragraph. In a genealogical Iriſh 
manuſcript copied in the year 1714, I find that 
John O Brien was then the direct repreſentative 

of this branch, and ftill enjoyed a part of the 
family eſtate which is called Cluain-i-Brien in 
Ara, where he reſided. And J am informed, that 
one Kendal O Brien now living is the grandſon 
and heir of the ſaid John O Brien ; his deſcent 


from Donal Conachtach is ſet down in the ſame. 
manuſcript according to the following ſeries, . 


John ſon of Teige, fon of Morrogh, ſon of 
Mahon, ſon of Teige, ſon of Donogh, ſon of 
Donal Duff, fon of Donogh an Ghleanna, ſon of 

| Morrogh 
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Morrog h Riabhach, ſon of Donal Glas, ſon of 
Turlogh, ſon of Brien, ſon of Mahon, ſon of 
Brien, ſon of Donal Conachtach. 

. Brien ſurnamed Boirneach, from his having 
been educated at Burren ; from whom deſcended - 
the family called Clann Brien Boirnig. 8. Con- 
nor Guaſanach, from whom the O Briens called 
Clann Conchubhair Guaſanaig. 9. Dermod Fiod- 
hnuighe, anceſtor of the O'Brien family diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of Clann Dermod Fiodh- 
nuigh. The annals of Innisfallen inform us, that 
Donal Mor O Brien had a daughter by name Mor, 
who was married to Cathal Croibhdearg king of 
Connaught, ſhe died according to the ſaid annals, 
A. D. 1217. 


DONOGH CAIRBREACH O*BRIEN. 


Donogh the third ſon of Donal Mor O'Brien 
had the ſurname Cairbreach, from his having been 
educated in the diſtrict of Cairbre-Aodhbha now 
Kenry in the county of Limerick. According to 
the Leabhar Irie of the Mulconnerys, with which 
the books of the herald's office, and lord Inchi- 
quin's pedigree agree in this point, he married 
Sadhbh or Sabia daughter to Donogh OfKinnedy 
of Ormond, ſurnamed na Fithchille from his ſkill 
in playing at cheſs. By her he had five ſons, viz. 
1. Connor na Siudaine, who n his 
reign immediately after the death of his father 
Donogh Cairbreach, A. D. 1242. The annals 
do not furniſh us with any material events tranſ- 
acted by him during his reign, except that of ob- 


liging the ſtates of Ive-Bloid and Ormond to pay 
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hereafter. At the firſt arrival of Earl Thomas 

de Clare in Thomond, to aſſiſt Brien Ruadh in 
the year 12757, Mahon O Brien ſon of ſaid Brien 
and grandſon of Donal Conachtach, joined that 
Earl's party in the wars, and thought proper to 


paſs patents from his ſon Sir Robert de Clare of 


the eftate of Inchiquin with its appurtenances, 
holding his principal manſion-houſe at the ſame 
time in that iſland. He poſſeſſed a large tract of 


land in quality of ſaid Clare's fiefee, which ex- 


tended from the place called Leim-Concullin in 
the weſt of the county of Clare all the way to Cill- 
Mac-Duagh. This Mahon had a fon called 
Donal O Brien, ſurnamed An Bhearla from 
his ſpeaking the Engliſh language. But after the 
untimely end of his benefactor Sir Robert de 
Clare and his ſon, as alſo of ſaid Mahon's two 
ſons at the battle of Diſirt-O-Dea, A. D. 1318, 
he and the reſt of his family tranſplanted them- 
ſelves into Ara, as hath been explained in the 
preceding paragraph. In a genealogical Iriſh 
manuſcript copied in the year 1714, I find that 
John O Brien was then the direct repreſentative 
of this branch, and ftill enjoyed a part of the 
family eſtate which is called Cluain-i-Brien in 
Ara, where he reſided. And I am informed, that 
one Kendal O Brien now living is the grandſon 
and heir of the ſaid John O Brien ; his deſcent 


from Donal Conachtach is ſet down in the ſame 
manuſcript according to the following ſeries, 


John ſon of Teige, fon of Morrogh, ſon of 
Mahon, ſon of Teige, ſon of Donogh, ſon of 
Donal Duff, ſon of Donogh an Ghleanna, ſon of 

| | Morrogh 
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Morrogh Riabhach, ſon of Donal Glas, ſon of 
Turlogh, ſon of Brien, ſon of Mahon, ſon of 
Brien, ſon of Donal Conachtach. 

7. Brien ſurnamed Boirneach, from his having 
been educated at Burren ; from whom deſcended 


the family called Clann Brien Boirnig. 8. Con- 
nor Guaſanach, from . whom the O Briens called 


Clann Conchubhair Guaſanaig. 9. Dermod Fiod- 


hnuighe, anceſtor of the O'Brien family diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of Clann Dermod Fiodh- 


nuigh. The annals of Innisfallen inform us, that 


Donal Mor O Brien had a daughter by name Mor, 
who was married to Cathal Croibhdearg king of 
Connaught, ſhe died according to the ſaid annals, 
A. P. 117. 


DONOGH CAIRBREACH O'BRIEN. 


Donogh the third ſon of Donal Mor O'Brien 
had the ſurname Cairbreach, from his having been 
educated in the diſtrict of Cairbre-Aodhbha now 
Kenry in the county of Limerick. According to 
the Leabhar Irie of the Mulconnerys, with which 
the books of the herald's office, and lord Inchi- 
quin's pedigree agree in this point, he married 
Sadhbh or Sabia daughter to Donogh OfKinnedy 
of Ormond, ſurnamed na Fithchille from his ſkill 
in playing at cheſs. By her he had five ſons, viz. 
1. Connor na Siudaine, who comms his 
reign immediately after the death of his father 
Donogh Cairbreach, A. D. 1242. The annals 
do not furniſh us with any material events tranſ= 
acted by him during his reign, except that of ob 
liging the ſtates of Ive-Bloid and Ormond to pay 

R r him 
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him homage and deliver hoſtages, for their future 
_ obedience, A. D. 1266. In the year following 
he marched into Burren at the head of the tribe 
called Cineal Fearmaic, whole chiefs were the 
OfDeas and the O*Haichirs, to check the diſobe- 
dence of the people of Burren, who hearing of 
the ſmall body of troops he commanded in order 
to reduce them, joined themſelves to the children 
of Donal Conachtach under the command of 
Connor Carrach O*Loghlin king of Burren, and 
gave him battle at a place called Siudain, where 
he was killed, A. D. 1267 ; from which place 
of his death poſterity gave him the ſurname of na 
Studaine ; his body was folemnly interred in the 
abbey of Corcam-Ruadh, wherein a grand monu- 
| ment was raiſed to his honour, the remains of 
| which are to be ſeen to. this day. 2. Turlogh, 
who died without iſſue, A. D. 1242. 3. Mortogh, 
4. Dermod, 5. Teige Dall; of all a poſte- 
rity we find no mention. | 
| The annals of Innisfallen give us to underſtand, | 
= | that Donogh Cairbreach had a daughter called ; 
Sadhbh or Sabia married to Jeffery O*Donoghue 
prince of Lough-Lein : and that they were both | | 
burned together with ſome of their children and | | 
friends by Fighnin Mac Carthy ſurnamed Ranna | |, 
' Rion, ſon of Donal Got Mac Carthy, prince of | 1 
Carbury, who ſet the houſe on fire about them, 


A. D. 1253. See the annals of Innisfallen at tat 2, 
year. This laſt mentioned Eugenian prince, to 4 
remark it by the bye, was the moſt formidable || u 
enemy the Engliſh ever met with in Munſter; |! c 


for beſides defeating and killing great numbers 1. 


of 
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of them in different rencounters, he demoliſhed 


all the caſtles they had built in the ſouth weſt part 
of Munſter ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment in thoſe 
parts to his time, 


CONNOR NA SIUDAINE O'BRIEN. 


Connor na Siudaine the eldeſt ſon of Donogh 
Cairbreach O*Brien, according to the concurring 
teſtimonies of all our often cited genealogical re- 
cords, married Mor the daughter of Mac Con 
prince of Ive- caiſin in Thomond and anceſtor of 
the Mac Narnara ; by her, according to the Mul- 
connerys, he had three ſons, viz. 1. Teige Cao- 
luiſge, who was an active and warlike prince ; 
he fignalized his courage in a pitched battle fought 


againſt the Engliſh at Limerick, A. D. 1252; in 


which hegained a compleat victory and flew ma- 
ny knights; after he was called Caoluiſge from 
his rejecting the wages or ſubſidy offered him by 


O Neil as an earneſt of the ſubordination and obe- 


dience which that prince pretended a right to 
from this Teige and other Iriſh nobles, convoked 
by way of a national aſſembly to appoint a chief 
king againſt the Engliſh, at a place called Caol- 
uiſge in Ulſter. He died before his father, A. 
D. 1255. 

2. Brien Ruadh, who was ſolemnly inaugu- 
rated and proclaimed king of Thomond immedi- 
ately after the death of his father, A. D. 1267, 
which he enjoyed withoutthe leaſt controul, or diſ- 
content on the part of his ſubjects until the year 
1276; at which time he was dethroned by his ne- 
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- phew Turlogh ſon of Teige Caoluiſge aſſiſted by 


the two powerful factions of Clann Cuilean whoſe 
chiefs were the Mac Namaras, and of Cineal 
Fearmaic whoſe chiefs were the O*Deas. After 


his dethronement he fled to Corke, and there be- 


ſtowed upon the Earl Thomas de Clare, com- 
mander of the Engliſh forces in Munſter, and 
upon his heirs by a ſolemn act, all that part of 
Thomond which extends from Limerick to the 


place called Ath-Solais, in conſideration of his 
coming at the head of his Engliſh troops to rein- 
ſtate him in his kingdom. A. D. 1277, Thomas 


de Clare marched to his aſſiſtance, and having 
re- eſtabliſned Brien in his kingdom of Thomond, 


be built a ſtrong caſtle at Bunratty, and then 


ſpoiled the country. Turlogh O'Brien aſſiſted 
by his own friends in Thomond and by the Burks, 
the OfKellys, and the O*'Madagans from Con- 
naught, gave them both battle on the plain called 
Magh-Greſain, where Clare and Brien Ruadh 
were defeated after a great ſlaughter of the Eng- 
liſh, among whom Clare's own brother-in-law, 
the ſon of Fitz-Maurice of Kerry, loſt his life. 


The Earl's wife and father-in-law provoked at 


this loſs, obliged Clare to put Brien Ruadh to 
death for his having been the occaſion of the bat- 
tle. This treacherous and ungrateful act was in- 
ſtantly perpetrated by the Earl, at his own caſtle 
of Bunratty, A. D. 1277. 3. Mortogh of whoſe 
poſterity we have no account, 


 BRIEN 
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BRIEN RUADH O*+tBRIEN. 


Brien Ruadh the ſecond ſon of Connor na Siu- 
daine, according to the Mulconnerys, had five 
ſons, viz. 1. Donogh who diſputed the ſover- 
eignty of Thomond after the murder of his father, 
A. D. 1277, againſt Turlogh O'Brien; but he 
was ſoon after driven to the neceſſity of applying 
to Donal Mor Mac Carthy king of Deſmond to 
become mediator in his favour. Donal complied 
with his requeſt, came with him in perſon to 
Thomond, and obtained for him the weſt half of 
that whole country, while his colleague Turlogh 
choſe the eaſt moiety, A. D. 1280. He was not- 
withſtanding obliged to take refuge in Connaught, 
A. D. 1282; but returning the ſame year, he 
ſurprized Turlogh's forces in their camp at Sliabh- 
Eibhle, where he ſlew many of his nobles and 
men, by which action he recovered his diviſion 
of the country of Thomond, as before. A. D. 
1283, he was ſurprized in his turn by Turlogh 
and his party, and while he was bravely fighting 
againſt numbers, his horſe being killed under him 
on the banks of the Forgus, by this fatal accident 
he was plunged into that river and drowned, 2. 
Mortogh. 3. Donal, who was anceſtor of the fa- 
mily of Mac 1 Brien Ara. 4. Teige Ruadh. 5, 
Turlogh who was baniſhed from Ennis by the 
ſons of Teige Caoluiſge, A. D. 1284, and died 
in 1305. Magrath's hiſtory mentions, that Brien 
* Ruadh had another ſon called Brian, who greatly 
harraſſed the adverſe party, A. D. 1311, and 
1 brought 
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brought away conſiderable ſpoils from Tearmon 
Cronain eaſtward of Inchiquin in the ſame year. 
The above Donogh eldeſt fon of Brien Ruadh 


had four ſons, viz. 1. Dermod who was king of 


Thomond, A D. 1311; in the year before that 


epoch being aſſiſted by Sir Robert de Clare, he 


had reduced the O' Deas and the O Gradys, and 
obliged them and their reſpective ſtates to aſſiſt 


bim againſt his antagoniſt Donogh eideſt ſon of 
Turlogh O'Brien then reigning king of Tho- 


mond. In 1311, he and Sir Robert de Clare 


fought a bloody battle againſt ſaid Donogh 


O'Brien and Richard de Burk of Connaught, near 
the caſtle of Bunratty, where ſaid Richard de 
Burk was made a priſoner and a complete victory 
gained aver his party. After this, Dermod 
burned the reſidence of Donogh O'Brien at 
Cluanramhad, and after the murder of ſaid Do- 


nogh in that year, he was inaugurated and pro- 


claimed king of Thomond. He then baniſhed 
Mortogh O'Brien ſaid Donogh's brother in Con- 
naught, who made ſeveral bold attempts to re- 


trieve bis affairs in Thomond, but was always 5 


repulſed with great loſs by this prince. Dermod 
O'Brien died in the year 1312, being then ſole 
king of all Thomond; 2. Mahon Donn, 3. 
Teige; theſe two princes were made priſoners of 


war by Mac Con Mara, and confined in one of | 


Richard de Burk's caſtles in Connaught, A. D. 
1311; 4. Connor an Fhaſaig, who was treache- 
rouſly killed by the Engliſh, A. D. 1309, 5. 

Mortogh 
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Mortogh Garbh, who was flain together with his 


brother the above Teige at the battle of the ab- 
bey of Corcamruadh, A. D. 1317. | 
Donal the third, ſon of Brien Ruadh, had 
three ſons, according to the Mac Brodins and the 
Mulconnerys ; viz. 1. Donogh, a brave and 
warlike prince, who immediately after the death 
of his couſin german, the above Dermod king of 
Thomond, fought the battle of Tulagh-O-Dea, 
A. D. 1312, againſt the forces of Mortogh 
O'Brien, aſſiſted by the Burks, the O Kellys, 
and the O*Madagans of Connaught; together 
with the Butlers and Cummins of the province of 
Munſter. But being unprovided againſt that 
battle, he was ſoon routed, together with his bro- 
ther Brien, to Bunratty. Not long after he 
gained the aſcendant in Thomond, and baniſhed 
Mortogh O*Brien and his brother and all their 
party a ſecond time into Connaught. After 
which he was ſolemnly inaugurated king of Tho- 


mond on the plain called Magh-Adhair, A. D. 


1313. In the year following, by the powerful 
mediation of the Burks and Butlers, as well as the 
O Kellys and other Iriſh Conatian princes, he di- 


* vided the kingdom of Thomond into two equal 
parts, whereof he ceded the eaſt diviſion to Mor- 
togh O*Brien. In the end of the year 1315, aſ- 


ſiſted by Sir Robert de Clare, he baniſhed Mor- 
togh a third time into Connaught, fo that Do- 
nogh became again ſole and ſupreme king of 


| | Thomond. But being forſaken ſoon after by Sir 


Robert and ſome of his beſt Iriſh friends, he was 
in his turn baniſhed out of Thomond. In this 
diſtreſs of his affairs towards the end of the ſame 


year, 


th 
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year, he went into the province of Ulſter to de- 
fire the aſſiſtance of Edward Bruce, brother ta 
the king of Scotland, who was then committing 


violent acts of hoſtilities at the head of a nume- 
Tous army in Ulfier. That Scotch invader did 
not think proper to come with Donogh this year, 
but upon his ſecond deſcent, A. D. 1316, the ſaid 
- Donogh conducted him to Caſhel, and thence to 

Aonach, and after that to Caſtle-Conuing. Near 


this place the troops of Mortogh O Brien, aſſiſted 
by the Engliſh, hindered their paſſage over the 


Shannon, This check joined with other circum- 


ſtances determined Edward Bruce to return to 
Ulſter, leaving Donogh O'Brien and his friends 


to ſhift for themſelves. A. D. 1316, Donogh 


was taken into favour again by Sir Robert de 
Clare for political reaſons, and by that means re- 
ſtored to his weſtern moiety of the ſovereignty of 
Thomond, He was flain at the bloody battle of 
the abbey of Corcamruadh, fought againſt him 


by Dermod O'Brien, the brother of Mortogh, to- 
gether with his ſon Brien Bearra, and almoſt all 


the deſcendants of Brien Ruadh, A. D. 1317. It 


is particularly remarked in Magrath's hiſtory, 


out of which I have taken all the above accounts 


of Brien Ruadh and his family, that this prince 


fell by the hands of Feidhlim an Oinig O*Connor 
prince of: Corcamruadh, who joined the party of 
Mortogh O*Brien and his brother Dermod againſt 
him, notwithſtanding his quality of ſubject or tri- 
butary dynaſt to ſaid Donogh OfBrien, as his 
country was comprehended in the weſt diviſion of 
Thomond. 


2. Brien 
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2. Brien king of Thomond, who was colleague 
and co-partner with his brother in all the different 
revolutions and changes of his fortune, as hath 
been now explained. But he very happily ſur- 
vived the battle of the abbey, wherein he perform- 
ed great exploits. In 1318, being aſſiſted by 
O*Carrol king of Eile, he gave battle to the unit- 
ed forces of Mortogh O'Brien, Sir William Burke 
of Connaught and the Butlers of Ormond, whom 


he put to flight, and gained a complete victory. 


After this battle he gained ground in Thomond, 
and commanded the Iriſh troops at the battle of 
Diſirt-O-Dea, in which Sir Robert de Clare was 
killed by the hands of Connor O Dea prince of 
that country, and ſaid Sir Robert's ſon by the 
above Feidhlim an Oinig O Connor, and the vic- 
tory favoured Mortogh OC Brien and his party. 
In the ſame year this Brien O Brien and Mahon 
the grandſon of Donal Ponnactach O. Brien made 
a conqueſt and ſettlement for themſelves and their 
children in the country of Ara, and expelled the 
O' Briens called Fionn Bloidig, who had been 
their conſtant friends and ſupporters during theſe 
tedious wars, as above explained. In which un- 
dertaking they were favoured and aſſiſted by 
Mortogh O Brien, with a view to remove his moſt 
formidable enemies to that diſtance from bis 
own quarters. The chiefs of the family of this 
Brien, ſecond ſon of Conal third ſon of Brien 
Ruadh, have ever ſince been ſtiled Mac i Brien 
Ara, from the name of that prince. 

The Mulconnerys give us the following genea- 


logical account of this Brien and his chief deſcen- 
dants 
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gdants and their wives, viz. Margaret the daugh- 
ter of Turlogh Duff Mac Mahon was the wife 
of Donal O*Brien and mother of the now men- 
tioned Brien O*fBrien. Brien's wife was the 
daughter of Henry Burk, by whom he had Mor- 
rogh Na Reithinidhe. Morrogh married Mor 
the daughter of O'Kinnedy, by whom he had 
Turlogh. Turlogh married Onora the daughter 


of Barry Oge, by whom he had Teige. Teige's 
wife is not mentioned, his ſon's name was Donal 


Mor, whoſe ſon by name Mortogh Caoch had a 


ſon called Turlogh, who was diſtinguiſhed by the 


title of Mac i Brien Ara, and chief of that branch. 
He married Mor an Uabhair O*Carrol daughter 
of Donogh ſon of John O Carrol of Muiriartagh, 
by whom he had five ſons, among whom he 


made the following gavel of his lands of Ara ac- 


cording to the Mulconnerys, viz. 1. Donogh 
who died before his father and left no male iſſue 
1 but one daughter, had no ſhare in the ga- 
vel. 

2. Mortogh, who was ſtiled Mac i Brien Ara 
and chief of that branch. He poſſeſſed ſeveral 
caſtles, among which was that of Caſtletown 
whereat the chiefs of the family always reſided, as 
alſo the caſtle of Cahir Conchdbhair, formerly one 
of the Regal ſeats of Connor Na Catharach as 
above mentioned, and the caſtle of Moinruadhand 
the caſtle of Palace, together with all their lands 
and appurtenances. The Mulconnerys ſtile this 
Mortogh biſhop of Killaloe ; and in effect we find 
that his temporal power and influence engaged |. 
queen Elizabeth to attach him to her own inte- | 

| reſt, | 
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reſt, by naming him prateſtant biſhop of Killaloe, 
whoſe revenues he enjoyed according to Sir James 
Ware from the year, 1570 to 1613. Mr. Lodge 
gives the following further account of this firſt 


proteſtant biſhop of Killaloe and his deſcendants, 


viz. That he married Slaine daughter to Lord 
Inchiquin and left Sir Turlogh his heir, John who 


died childleſs, and three daughters. Sir Turlogh 


Mac 1 Brien Ara was advanced to the dignity 


of a baronet by patent from king James the firſt, 
28th February, 1623, and died without iſſue in 


1626. His wife was ſiſter to Daniel O'Brien of 
Annagh, He left three ſiſters his coheirs, viz. 
Onora married to Lewis Walſh, Eſq; Margaret 
to Thomas Tyrell, Gent. and Mor Ny Brien to 
Butler, to all whom a ſpecial livery was 
granted of their inheritance 22d May, 1629. 
Mr. Lodge gives no account of this biſhop's an- 
ceſtors, nor of the ſucceeding chiefs of the family 


of Ara to the preſent time. 


3. Turlogh Carrach, who poſſeſſed the caſtle 
of Bealanatha and that of Cnocan-an-Einfinn to- 
gether with their appurtenances. 4. Teige Na 
Buile who poſſeſſed the caſtle of Cill-Colmain and 
it's appurtenances. 5. Morrogh an Tuagh, who 
poſſeſſed the caſtle of Tuath-Eaſagreine and it's 
appurtenances. Theſe three laſt mentioned bro- 
thers were bound to pa kind of homage and 
obedience to Mortogh their elder brother, and 
depend on him for protection of their rights 
againſt their enemies. The ſame records of the 
Mulconnerys take notice, that this was the third 
pavel or diviſion that had been made of the princi- 


pality 
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pality of Ara from the firſt conqueſt of that coun- 
try by the above Brien O'Brien, grandſon of Brien 


Ruadh to the time of this Turlogh O'Brien and 
his children now mentioned. 


TURLOGH O'BRIEN. 


The father of this prince, who was Teige 
Caoluiſge the eldeſt ſon of Connor Na Siudaine, 
according to the Mulconnerys, married Fionn- 
duala, or Fairhaired, daughter to Kinnedy O'Brien 


fourth ſon of Kinnedy, who was the fifth fon of 


Morrogh ſurnamed of the Steeds, of whom above 
in the reign of Donogh O'Brien. The earl of 
Inchiquin's pedigree makes her Fionnuala the 
daughter of Kinnedy, without mentioning his 
furname, which would lead one into the error of 
thinking him an O'Kinnedy. The books of the 
Herald's office juſtly call her Fionnwola daughter 
to Kinnedy ſon of Kinnedy ſon of Morrogh an 
Jona (rather Na Neach) O'Brien. 

This Fionnduala O'Brien, according to our 
Leabhar Irſe of the Mulconnerys, bore two ſons 
for Teige Caoluiſge O'Brien, viz. 1. Turlogh 
from whom the hiſtory of John Magrath, entitled 
Caithreim Thoirdhealbhaig, or the exploits of 
Turlogh, takes it's name, as already ſignified. 
A. D. 1256, being encouraged and aſſiſted by 
his friends and foſterers, he dethroned his own 
uncle Brien Ruadh king of Thomond, which 


_ circumſtance gave the firſt footing to the Engliſh 


In that principality, as appears from the preced- 
ing account. After the unhappy death of his 
campetitor 


KLU. 


competitor Donogh ſon of Brien Ruadh, A. D. 
1283, he became ſole prince and ſovereign of 
Thomond; baniſhed ſaid Donogh's brother Tur- 
logh Oge out of his ſeat at Innis-An-Laoi, and 
built a caſtle in the ſame place, A. D. 1284. 
In the year following he ſpoiled and laid waſte 
the entire diſtrict of Tradaruighe with fire and 


ſword from the river Shannon to the ſea ſnore 


and from Tiobraid- Na- Huinſion to the very 
walls of Bunratty ; that is to ſay, through the 


whole extent of the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh in 


Thomond in thoſe days. A. D. 1287, he gave 
battle to the earl Thomas de Clare commander in 


chief of all the Engliſh of the province of Mun- 


ſter, whom he flew together with Gerald Fitz- 
Maurice, Sir Richard Taaffe, Sir Richard De- 
ceiter, Sir Nicholas Feling, after a general ſlaugh- 
ter and deroute of the Engliſh ſubaltern officers 
and common ſoldiers. A. D. 1304, he received 
hoſtages from the different Iriſh princes of all 
North-Munſter, and broke down the Engliſh 
caſtles of Cathair-Cinnlis, Inis-Auliffe, Fiodh- 
Mogain, Magh-Nailbh, Bealach-Eachaille, and 
Galbally, and put the different garriſons to the 
ſword. A. D. 1305, he laid a cloſe blockade to 
Bunratty, drew lines of circumvallation round the 


caſtle, and erected a bridge of timber, which ex- 


tended over a neck of the ſea for the commodious 
battering of the ſaid caſtle, and would have ſoon 
obliged Sir Robert de Clare ſaid earl's ſon to ſur- 
render, had he not offered him his own condi- 
tions of peace. A. D. 1306, he died at his caſ- 
te of Innis-An-Laoi and was ſolemnly interred in 

the 
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the. abbey of that place, which he had built not 
long before. 

2. Donal, who was a prince of great valour 
and well fkilled in the art of war. A. D. 1276. 
he fought the battle of the Abbey of Clare againſt 
Mahon O'Brien the grandſon of Donal Con- 
nachtach and the tribe called Cineal-Dongaile, 
whoſe chief was O'Grady, and defeated them 
very ſignally. In the year following he ſurprized 
and defeated the Engliſh auxiliaries who were 
coming to the aid of the Earl Thomas de Clare 
for whom he waited a conſiderable time at the 
entrance of a wood called Coill- Druinge; by 
which means he baffled the ſchemes of that Earl, 
and obliged him for his own ſecurity to renounce 
the intereſt of his favourite Donogh, ſon of Donal 
third ſon of Brien Ruadh, and even to baniſh 
that prince into Deſmond, He was villanouſly 
ſtabbed with a poignard in time of peace by an 
Engliſh ſoldier belonging to the garriſon of the 
caſtle of Quinhie,. A. D. 1280. The hiſtory of 
Magrath mentions that he had a ſon who diftin- 
guiſnhed himſelf in theſe wars. We have no 
further accounts concerning him or his poſterity. 


DONOGH O'BRIEN, MORTOGH O'BRIEN, . | 


and DERMOD O'BRIEN, kings of Thomond, 


The above Turlogh O'Brien the eldeſt fon of 
Teige Caoluiſge and father of theſe princes, marri- 


ed Sadhbh or Sabia the daughter of Philip ſon of 
Giolla Caoimbgin O'Kinnedy, according to the { 


Leabhar 


Jar 


on 
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Leabhar Irſe of the Mulconnerys. The books 


of the herald's office call her Sadhbh or Sabina 


daughter of Giolla Caoimngin, ſon of Kinnedy 
O'Brien. The Earl of Inchiquin's pedigree 


makes Orlaith daughter of Donal Mor Mac 


Carthy his wife, and the mother of the above 
Mortogh : and I have ſeen another pedigree writ- 
ten in Iriſh, which aſſigns him as wife and mother 
of the ſaid Mortogh, the daughter of Cumheadha 
Mor Mac Namara. The Mulconnerys mention, 
that Turlogh O'Brien had five ſons by the above 
named daughter of O'Kinnedy, viz. 1. Donogh 


who was inaugurated king of Thomond, at Magh- 


Adhair ſoon after the death of his father, A. D- 
1306. In 1309, he defeated the forces of Der- 
mod ſon of Donogh, ſon of Brien Ruadh and 
thoſe of the O'Briens of Ive-Bloid or Ara, and 


ſlew Donal O'Grady chief of the tribe called 


Cineal-Dongaile, with ſome other nobles of diſ- 
tinction; after which he marched to the aſſiſtance 
of Sir Richard de Burk in Connaught, and render- 
ed him great ſervices in reducing the Clann-Muir- 
chertaigs and Fianachtys, and ſpoiling their 
country. In 1311, after his defeat near the caſtle 
of Bunratty, and the taking of his good ally 
Richard de Burk priſoner at the ſame battle, he 
ſoon after rallied his troops, and marching to take 
revenge of his enemy the above Dermod for this 
defeat and burning his palace of Clonramhad, he 
was inhumanly murdered at a place called Gleann- 
Caoin by Morrogh O'Brien ſurnamed Mainchin 
ſon of Mahon, ſon of Brien, ſon of Donal 
Conachtach who was one of his own generals, and 

| | in 
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in whoſe fidelity he moſtly confided. The 
Leabhar Irſe informs us, that he had beſtowed the 
revenues of his principality for one year towards 
the ſupport of the poor friars of the abbey of 
Ennis and for enlarging and adorning the ſaid 
abbey. | 

This Donogh O'Brien the eldeſt ſon of Tur- 
logh, had a ſon called Brien O'Brien, who was 
not powerful enough to vindicate his right to 
the fovereignty of Thomond, either for himſelf 
or his children, after the long reigns of his two 


_ uncles Mortogh and Dermod O'Brien, hereafter 


to be accounted for. He was anceſtor of the 


O'Brien families, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Siol Briain na Gceall, and Glean na Caoin ; theſe 


two branches of Donogh's poſterity I find are ſtil] 


ſubſiſting, though in an obſcure and indigent 
manner, having long ſince been deprived of their 
eftates by the general misfortune of the times, 
As theſe O'Briens conſtitute the direct line of the 
Thomond branch deſcending from Teige Cao- 
luiſge, I therefore have cauſed particular enquiries 
to be made in the county of Clare concerning the 
O'Briens of this line, and whether any reputed 
repreſentative or chief of the whole family may 
fiill exiſt. After the ſtricteſt reſearches, I have 
lately received the following information from a 
perſcn of undoubted veracity and credit, as well 
as knowledge in genealogical affairs, viz. that 
Mortogh O'Brien whom my informant perſonally 


knew, and had lately ſpuken to at Gleann-Caoin 


in the county of Clare, is the undoubted and true 
repreſentative of the O'Briens of Gleann-Caoin ; 
and 
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and that he has a ſon by name Donogh O Brien, 
who now or lately lived in Dublin, in rather a 
low than an opulent condition; that the ſaid 
Mortogh's father was Connor O Brien the ſon of 
Donogh, whoſe father was Brien ſon of Connor 
O Brien, who was the laſt poſſeſſor of the family 
eſtate of Gleann-Caoin, and whoſe genealogy is 
recorded in {ſeveral old manuſcripts now in my 


poſſeſſion; wherefore the whole pedigree of the 


above Mortogh and his fon Donogh traced up to 
Teige Caoluiſge proceeds according to the fol- 


lowing ſeries ; Donogh O Brien ſon of Mortogh 
(both now living) ſon of Connor, ſon of Donogh, 


ſon of Brien, ſon of Connor, ſor of Brien, ſon of 
Connor, ſon of Brien, ſon of Mortogh, ſon of 
Turlogh, fon of Brien, ſon of Donogh king of 
Thomond, eldeſt fon of Turlogh ſon of Teige Ca- 
oluiſge. I am alſo well informed, that ſeveral 
particular perſons of that other branch of Donogh's 

poſterity Which were called the O Briens of Deal, 


do ſtill exiſt in the ſaid county of Clare. 


2. The above Mortogh, anceſtor of the laſt 
Princes and Earls of Thomond, who after the 
unhappy death of his elder brother Donogh 
O Brien; was ſupported by Fitz- William de Burk 
in the ſucceſſion to that principality, and inaugu- 
rated at Magh-Adhair, A. D. 1311, but not being 
able to withſtand the power of Dermod, grandſon 
of Brien Ruadh, he fled for refuge into Burk's 
country, -as has been before explained. A. D. 
t312, he obtained an equal diviſion of the 


country of Thomond from ſaid Dermod by the 


intereſt of his ſaid allies, and after the demiſe of 
a +7 his 
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his colleague in the ſame year, he became very 
powerful. A. D. 1313, be defeated the forces of 


- Donogh and Brien O Brien the grandſons. of 


Brien Ruadh at Tulach-O-Dea, where Morrogh 
Maincin O Brien the aſſaſſin of his brother 


Donogh was ſlain by the O Kellys of Connaught 
his auxiliaries. Notwithſtanding this victory he 
was ſoon after forced to quit Thomond. In 


1314, he was greatly harraſſed in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


by the Engliſh of Ormond; after which he was 
generouſly entertained by the Burks and the 
O Kellys of Connaught, and returning, A. D. 
' 1314, he burned the Engliſh town of Bunratty to 
the ground except the caſtle; but by the deſertion 


of O Shannaghan and his tribe called Cineal- 
Rongaile, he was obliged to refuge himſelf in 


Connaught as before, A. D. 1315, he made 


peace with Sir Robert de Clare, by which means 
he ſoon routed Donogh O Brien his chief adver- 


ſary into Connaught and obliged Brien O Brien 


his brother to take refuge in the iſland of Innis- 
Cealtragh upon the Shannon. | 

In 1316, he was choſen by all the Engliſh of 
"Munſter convened at Limerick to command the 
Engliſh and Iriſn troops which were deſigned to 
-attack Edward Bruce and his Albanian Scots. 
In the latter end of the ſame year, being en- 
couraged and accompanied by the chief Butler of 
Ireland, he went to the parliament of Dublin to 
complain of Sir Robert de Clare for always aſſiſting 
Donogh O Brien the grandſon of Brien Ruadh, 
who had been the guide and conductor of Edward 
Bruce into Munſter, and who conſequenily 


ought 
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ought not to be aſſiſted by any of the king of 
England's forces againſt his own intereſt, who at 


the head of the forces of Thomond had oppoſed 


the paſſage of that invader over the Shannon, 
and had afterwards joined his ſubje&s to the 


Engliſh of Munſter, aſſembled with a view of 


giving battle to the ſaid Edward Bruce. He 
returned from the parliament in company with 


the ſame lord Butler, A. D. 1317, during which 


year he enjoyed great tranquillity in conſequence 


Of 8 glorious victory gained by his brother 


Dermod in his abſence over the deſcendants of 


Brien Ruadh at the abbey of Corcamruadh, 


A. D. 1318, he narrowly eſcaped being made a 
priſoner of war by Brien O Brien aſſiſted by 
O Carrol prince of Eile. He ſoon after diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed Mahon O Brien grandſon of Donal Co- 


nachtach of his principal reſidence in the iſland 
of Inchiquin, and ſpoiled his entire country which 


extended from Leim-Conchulan to Kill- Mac- 


Duach. In the ſame year he was preſent at the 
battle of Diſirt-O-Dea, where Sir Robert de 
Clare was ſlain by Connor O Dea the warlike 
prince of Cineal-Fearmaic, and faid Clare's ſon 
Feidhlim O Connor prince of Corcamruadh, 
ſurnamed An Oinig or the Hoſpitable, before 
Mortogh had time to join them; after which he 
entirely defeated all thoſe that remained of Sir 
Robert's party; ſoon after the battle he poſſeſſed 
the caſtle of Bunratty and expelled Brien O Brief 
the grandſon of Brien Ruadh, and the above 
Mahon grandſon of Donal Conachtach, together 
with their children and friends to Ara beyond 
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the Shannon as above related; he afterwards 
enjoyed the ſovereignty of Thomond i in great 


tranquillity, and died A. D. 13 33, according to 
John Magrath's hiſtory. 

3. Dermed, who was a brave and military 
Prince. The firſt mention made of his military 
exploits in Caithreim Thoirdhealbhaig is at the 
battle of Tulach-O-Dea, A. D. 1313, where he 


' wounded Mahon O Brien above-mentioned in a 
ſonal engagement: upon which Mahon and 


is troops retreated with precipitation from the 


field of battle, and Brien Ruadh's deſcendants 


following their example, a general deroute en- 
ſued. A. D. 1314, he rendered great ſervices to 
his brother Mortogh in Corcamruadh. And in 
the year 1317, being appointed regent of Tho- 
mond by his ſaid brother during his abſence at 
the parliament of Dublin, he commanded the 


troops of his moiety of Thomond at the often- 


mentioned battle of the Abbey of Corcamruadh, 
where he gained a compleat victory over all the 
deſcendants of Brien Ruadh. By which ſingle 
act of his valour and military conduct he ſecured 
the ſovereignty of Thomond in poſſeſſion of the 

of Teige Caoluiſge. He became king 
of Thomond, A. D. 1333, after the death of 


his brother Mortogh and died in the year 1355, 


according to the above chronological hiſtory of 
John Magrath, out of which I have taken the 
above ample account of the wars between the 
two families of Teige Caoluiſge and Brien Ruadh, 
which began A. D. 1276, and ended in 1 318, 
as above mentioned. I find no account of this 

; Dermod's 
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Dermod's poſterity. 4. Connor. g. Donal ſur- 
named Uaithneach, from his having been nurſed 
at Owny in the county of Limerick. Of whom 
have found no further mention, 


MORTOGH O BRIEN. 


Mortogh O Brien the ſecond ſon. of Turlogh, 
married Edaoin daughter of Mac Gorman, who 
it is ſaid, was originally of Lagenian deſcent. 
The books of the Herald's-office agree with the 
Mulconnerys, in calling his wife Edina daughter of 
Mac Gorman, and mother of Mahon Menevy. 
But the Earl of Inchiquin's pedigree gives him as 
wife Sadhbh or Sarah the daughter of O Kinnedy, 
and makes her the mother of ſaid Mahon. The 


Leabhar Irſe mentions, that he had three ſons by 
his above-mentioned wife Edaoin, viz, 1. Mahon 


ſurnamed Maonmuighe from his having been 
born and educated in that country adjoining Tho- 
mond in the province of Connaught during the 


time of his father's exile. He ſucceeded his un- 


cle Dermod O Brien in the ſovereignty of Tho- 
mond. A. D. 1355, notwithſtanding the ſeniority 
and prior rank of his couſin german Brien, ſon of 


Donogh, anceſtor of the above family of Gleann- 


caoin, &c. It is recorded of this prince in the 
ſaid Leabhar Irſe, that he obliged the Engliſh of 
the county of Limerick to pay him the kind of 
tribute which the Iriſh called Dubh Cios, or Black 
Rent. He reigned as king of Thomond for the 


ſpace of twelve years, according to the Mulcon- 
nerys and the chronological poem of Eugene Ma- 


grath, 
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grath. He died according to the ſaid records, 
A. D. 1367, and 1 is the anceſtor of the Thomond 
branch. - 

2. Turlogh Cm the Bald, who mer the 
death of his elder brother Mahon Menevy, A.D. 
1367, was ſolemnly inaugurated and proclaimed 
king of Thomond, which he peaceably enjoyed 
for three years according to the Mac Brodins. At 
the end of which time his nephew Brien ſon of 
Mahon Menevy diſpoſſeſſed him of the fovereign- 
ty, and then baniſhed him quite out of Thomond. 


This exiled prince fled for refuge to Garret Fitz- 


Gerald then earl of Deſmond, who promiſed him 
both his protection and aſſiſtance to recover his 
kingdom. The ſaid earl ſoon after marched at 
the head of a ſtout body of Engliſh forces with a 
view of entering Thomond, but was prevented 
by Brien O Brien ſaid Turlo gh's nephew, who, 
having engaged the earl before he. paſſed the 
Shannon, defeated his army and made him pri- 
ſoner of war, as ſhall be hereafter explained. 
Turlogh in conſequence of that victory, was ob- 
liged to lay aſide all further claim to the ſove- 
reignty of Thomond, and leave his nephew in 

ceable poſſeſſion of that entire country, In 
this diſtreſs he and his children were honourably 
received by the above-mentioned earl, who al- 
ways accommodated them in ſome of his own 
caſtles in a manner ſuitable to their rank. James 
Fitz-Gerald earl of Deſmond ſon and ſucceſſor of 
the above earl Garret, who was a great favour- 


ite with Henry the Vth and Henry the VIth of f 


England, and who had obtained a grant from the 
former 
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former of the lands of Cumeragh in the county 
of Waterford, with ſeveral other eſtates menti- 
oned by the Mulconnerys, gave the aforeſaid lands 
of Cumeragh as a feodal eſtate and ſettlement to 
the children of ſaid Turlogh O Brien, A. D. 
1413, being the very year on which he had ob- 
tained it from the ſaid king Henry the fifth, ac- 
cording to the Mulconnerys. The expulſion of 
Turlogh and his children as well as their ſettle- 
ment in that part of the Deſies called Cumeragh, 
is beautifully expreſſed by Eugene Magrath in his 
chronological poem of the kings of Thomond in 
the following Iriſh words, viz. 


Do diobrad leis laochra an Raith. Te cirdbealbach 
ceap na Gumerach _ 
Don taobh ſhoir dona Deifibh: claon ni fail an 


farſners fin. 


This noble branch of the O Briens of Cumeragh 


Rill ſubſiſts in the county of Waterford, though 


deprived of their eſtates by the revolutions of the 
laſt age. 


3. Teige, of whoſe ** I have no ac- 
count. 


MAHON MENEVY. 


Mahon Menevy the eldeſt ſon of Mortiigh 
O Brien, married Una the daughter of Feidhlim 
O Connor prince of Corcamruadh, according to 
the Mulconnerys, with whom the books of the 
herald's office * in that point. But the Earl 
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of .Inchiquin's pedigree publiſhed by Keating's 


tr Faun mentions, that his wife was the 
hter of a prince of Leinſter deſcended from 
Daire Barrach, an antient king of that province, 
t this writer does nat ſeem to know. who ſhe 
was: or of what family deſcended from the above 
king. The. perſon, painted at by, him without 
doubt was the above mentioned Edina daughter 
of Mac Gorman, whom that tranſlator ſhould 
rather have ſtiled the mother of Mahon Mene vy 
man his wife. A late Engliſh writer who was a 
perfect ſtranger to the idioms of the Iriſh lan- 
guage, imitates him in that aſſertion, but with this 
great difference between them that our Engliſh 
entleman calls Mahon's wife the daughter of 
Hare Barrach, who was king of A accord- 
ing to all our Iriſn wtiters, at leaſt eleven hundred 
years before his daughter is ſuppoſed, to marry 
Mahon Menevy O Brien ; a very pleaſant piece 
of chronology ! The Mulconnerys aſſign ſeven 

fons to Mahon by his wife Una O Connor, viz, 
1. Brien ſurnamed Catha an Aonaig, who im- 
mediately. after the dethronement and expulſion 
of his uncle Turlogh as abovementioned, got him- 
ſelf proclaimed king of Thomond, A. D. 1370. 
In the ſame year he fought an obſiinate battle at 
Aonach a town in Lower-Ormond againſt his ſaid 
uncle, aſſiſted by the Engliſh forces under the 
command of the Earl of Deſmond, whom he 
entirely defeated and routed after a great ſlaughter 
of their officers. and men, and made priſcners of 
war in the heat of the action Garret or Gerald 
Fitz. Maurice, Fitz Thomas, Fitz-Gerald Earl of 
Deſmond, 
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Deſmond, and the Lord John Fitz-Richard, and the 
Lord John Fitz- John with many other Engliſh no- 
bles of the firſt rank. From this victory at the bat- 
tle of Aonach, the ſurname of Catha an, Aonaig has 
been given to the ſaid Brien. In the annals of Au- 
guſtin Magradoigh, of which I have an old copy 
by way of ſupplement to Tighernach and his con- 
tinuator, | find it mentioned, that king Richard 
the ſecond of England, being arrived in Ireland, 
A. D. 1.394, this Brien Catha an. Aonaig then made 
his addreſſes to that king in the town of Dundalk, 
where he paid him homage for his principality of 
Thomond; a ſtep he doubtleſs judged neceſſary 
for maintaining himſelf in the poſſeſſion of that 
eſtate againſt all furure attempts of the Earls of 
Peſmond in favour. of the above expelled. family. 
| He was prince of Thomond for thirty-ſix years, 
according to the Mulconnerys and the chronolo- 
gical poem of Eugene Magrath. He died, A. D. 
1406, and is the anceſtor of the Earl of Thienatii'y 
family. 

2. Connor, who immediately after the death of 
his elder brother the above Brien, was ſolemnly 
inaugurated and proclaimed king of Thomond, 
A. D. 1406, and reigned according to the Mul- 
connerys for the ſpace of eight years; after which, 
in 1414, according to the ſaid antiquaries, he 
judged proper to refign his ſovereignty of Tho- 
mond into the hands of his nephew Teige na 
Gleadh Moire, his brother Brien's eldeſt fon. A 
rare example of a peaceable diſpoſition and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs in a ſovereign prince of thoſe days, 
when the Taniftic-law and the example of his 

predeceſſors 
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predeceſſors gave him a full conſtitutional right to 
that principality. | This prince is anceſtor of the 
O Briens of Carrigoginniol or the country called 
Pobal-Brien in the county of Limerick. He 
married Mary O Brien the daughter of Teige 
O Brien chief of the Counagh family, by whom 
according to the Mulconnerys he had three ſons, 
viz. 1. Dermod who died without male iſſue, 


2. Brien Duff anceſtor of the princes of Car- 


rigoginniol, 3. Donal, who was biſhop of Limerick 
according to the Mulconnerys ; though Sir James 


Ware does not mention him in his catalogue of 


the biſhops of that ſee; which by the bye, does 
not invalidate the teſtimony of thoſe antiquaries ; 
it being well known, that his ſaid catalogue is 
defective in ſeveral places. In my copy of the 
Leabhar Irſe of the Mulconnerys, the tranſplan- 
tation of this family to Carrigoginmol is referred 
to the year 1449. According to this chronology 


it would ſeem, as if Brien Duff was the firſt 


poſſeſſor of that eſtate, although the Mulconnerys 
as well as Eugene Magrath in his chronological 
poem give us to underſtand, that his father Connor 
retired to Carrigoginniol with his family in the 
above mentioned year, that is to ſay, thirty-five 
years after his reſignation of the ſovereignty of 
Thomond. I have obſerved above from the 
annals of Innisfallen at the year 1211, that 
Donogh Cairbreach O Brien king of Thomond, 
received patents from king John of England for 
the eſtate of Carrigoginniol and the country of 
Pobal-Brien, at the yearly fee or rent -of ſixty 
marks. But I underſtand by other records, that 

the 
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the Earls of Deſmond afterwards became chief 
lords of the ſaid country: and from this I con- 


clude, that they favoured Connor O Brien and 


his ſons, in ſettling themſelves at Carrigoginniol, 
in the ſame manner as they had behaved in favour 
of the O Briens of Cumeragh; for it was a 
conſtant maxim with the Deſmond family to en- 
courage the injured branches of the Thomond 
O Briens, in order to divide and weaken that 
whole tribe of which they were always * 


jealous. 


The above Brien Duff married Mary the 
daughter of Teige Mac Mahon prince of Cor- 
cabhaſken in the county of Clare, by whom he 
had an only ſon called Donogh O Brien. This 


Donogh married Margaret the daughter of 


O Kinnedy prince of Ormond, by whom he had 
eleven ſons according to the Leabhar Irſe; be- 
tween theſe ſons he made an equal gavel of the 
lands of Carrigoginniol, according to the ſaid Mul- 
connerys, who expreſsly mention and deſcribe the 


ſeveral diviſions aſſigned to each of them. The 
fame antiquaries add, that none of theſe eleven 


ſons left male poſterity of any duration except 
Donogh's fourth ſon by name Mahon O Brien, 
This Mahon had two ſons according to the Mul- 
connerys, viz. 1. Donogh anceſtor of the direct 
line of this family, of whoſe preſent chief and 


repreſentative I ſhall ſpeak by and by. 2. Mor- 


rogh or Mortogh (for in all our Iriſh writings in 
the abbreviated way, theſe two names which equal- 
ly ſignify bold and expert at fea, are written in the 


ſame manner and with the fame letters) who as [ 


find 
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find in my Iriſh manuſcripts had a ſon called 
FTurlogh ; in that part of the Leabhar Irſe of the 
Mulconnerys, which treats of the Earls of Deſ- 
mond and their genealogy, I find it recorded, that 
John Fitz-Thomas Earl of Deſmond, who died, 
A. D. 1536, and was the fourth ſon of Earl 
Thomas, who had been beheaded at Drogheda in 
1476, married Mor O Brien daughter of the 
chief O Brien of Carrigoginniol, whoſe name is 
not otherwiſe mentioned. By comparing the time 
of the ſaid Earl John Fitz- Thomas with that in 
which Mahon O Brien muſt have lived according 
to the above chronology, it is evident enough, 

that the faid Mor O Brien was the daughter of the 
faid Mahon O'Brien of Carrigoginniol; and this 
appears the more evidently well grounded, as I 
find in one of my old manuſcripts, that the above 
Morrogh O Brien and his fon Tuflogh O Brien, 

obtained a landed ſettlement in the barony of 
Kneatallun and. county of Cork by way of a 
feodal property deriving under the ſaid Deſmond 
family ; which ſettlement it is natural to think, 
Mor O Brien interefted herſelf in procuring for 
that younger branch of her family ; the above 
barony of Kneatallun had been given as a marriage 
portion by the Lord Barrymore with his daughter 
the wife of the Earl Thomas, and mother of Earl 
John the huſband of Maura O Brien, according 
to the Mulconnerys, 

The preſent chief of the direct line of Carri- 
goginniol deſcended from Donogh the ſon of 
Mahon above mentioned, 1 am well informed is 
Daniel O Brien, a youth who lives at Glin in the 
| county 
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county of Limerick, whoſe father was Morrogh 
O Brien ſon of Daniel O Brien, whoſe father was 
alſo Daniel the ſon of Donogh, whoſe genealogy 


we find in (ſeveral old manuſcripts, according to 


the following ſeries of lineal deſcent from Connor 
O Brien king of Thomond and anceſtor of the 
Carrigoginmol family, viz. Donogh ſon of Brien 
Duff, fon of Donogh, ſon of Donal, ſon of 
Donogh, ſon of Mahon, ſon of Donogh, ſon of 
Brien Duff, ſon of Connor king of Thomond. 

3. Mahon Menevy's third Ton was Turlogh, 
4. Mortogh, 5. Dermod, 6. Teige-Bacach, from 
whom are deſcended the O Briens of Bally-ger- 


riden, according to the Mulconnerys. 


BRIEN CATHA AN AONAIG. 


Brien Catha an Aonaig the eldeſt ſon of Mahon 
Menevy married Slany the daughter of Lochlin 
Laidir Mac Namara, prince of Ibh-Caifin in 


- Thomond, according to the Mulconnerys,. with 


whom Lord Inchiquin's pedigree agrees in calling 
her Slany ni Mac Namara ; the ſaid Mulconnerys 
mention, that he had three ſons by the ſaid Slany, 
viz. 1, Teige na Glaodh Moire, who immediately 
after the reſignation of his uncle Connor O Brien 
anceſtor of the Carrigoginniol family, was inaugu- 
rated king of Thomond, A. D. 1414 ; he fought 
the battle of Beal-atha-lighe, againft O Kelly at 
the head of a powerful body of Conatians, whom 
he ſignally defeated. After a reign of twenty 
three years according to the Mulconnery's and 
Magrath's poem, he was diſpoſſeſſed and de- 
throned 
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throned by his younger brother Mahon Dall, 
A. D. 1437. This prince according to all our 
accounts died without iſſue. 

2. Mahon Dall, who after he had dethroned 
his elder brother as now mentioned, was inaugura- 
ted king of Thomond, A. D. 1437. He reigned 
according to the ſaid records for five years and fix 
months; at the end of which he was diſpoſſeſſed 


turn by the factions and clans of his young- 


rother Turlogh Bog. This prince left a ſon 

d Donogh O Brien, of whom hereafter. 
3. Turlogh Bog, who after he had diſpoſſeſſed 
his elder brother Mahon Dall of the ſovereignty, 
got himſelf ſolemnly inaugurated king of Tho- 
mond, according to the Muiconnerys, A. D. 1442: 
The ſaid antiquaries inform us, that this prince 
gave a ſignal defeat to James ſon of Garret Fitz- 
Gerald the above - mentioned earl of Deſmond in 


two pitched battles, the one happening at Gleann- 
Fogurta and the other at Bally-an-foyl. He 
reigned in Thomond for the ſpace of eighteen 
years, and died in 1460. Hei is the anceſtor of 
the Earls of Thomond. 


The Leabhar Irſe mentions, Al: Brien Catha 


an Aonaig had a fourth ſon called Brien, who 
was only half brother to the above mentioned 
kings of Thomond, his mother being the daughter 
of one of the Earls of Deſmond. The ſame 
records mention that he was anceſtor of the ky 


of Eachdroma. 


DONOGH OBRIEN. 


Donogh O Brien the ſon of the above Mahon 
Dall ſecond ſon of Brien Catha an Aonaig im- 


mediately 


on 
m- 


ely 
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mediately after the death of his uncle Turlogh 
Bog, was inaugurated and proclaimed king of 
Thomond, A. D. 1459, according to our ſaid 


Leabhar Irſe: theſe records mention in like 


manner that he reigned in Thomond only for two 
years; at the end of which, though then (reſpec- 
tively to his opponents) the only rightful heir 
both by the natural and Taniſtic law, and a moſt 
pious benefactor to the church, he was diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed and routed away by dint of faction and 
treachery. A truth which Eugene Magrath ex- 
preſſes in theſe pathetic terms, Gur ſgrios fala 
* agus feall an mac : Caradh na Gceall an Griobh 
« ſhlat;* words which are as ſtrong a proof of 
the poet's ſincerity and love of truth, while he was 
writing under the power of a prince, of whom he 
depended for his bread, and upon whoſe branch 
the now cited verſes threw a very ſharp and well 


grounded cenſure. This Donogh was the im- 


mediate ſtock of the family tiled Siol Mbriain 


Dibiortha or the expelled O Briens, ſo called, 


becauſe their father Donogh and they were forced 
to fly for refuge and new ſettlements beyond the 
river Shannon. This prince died in 1462, ſoon 
after his expulſion. 

Note, that in the genealogies of the Earls of 


Thomond and Inchiquin, publiſhed by Keating's 
_ tranſlator, as alſo in later pedigrees of the Tho- 


mond family, I find Brien Catha an Aonaig aſ- 
ſerted to be the ſtock of the O Briens of Cume- 
ragh: what might have given occaſion to that 
miſtake in my opinion is this, that thoſe gene- 
alogiſts being traditionally informed, that the 


O Briens of Cumeragh were forcibly expelled out 
of 


% 
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of Thomond, and having otherwiſe known, that 


a family of the O Briens deſcending from Brien 
Catha an -Aonaig by his ſon Mahon and grandſon 
Donogh were expelled their country after the ſaid 
Brien's death, this gave occaſion of their con- 
founding thoſe expelled families one with another, 
ſo as to miſtake the former for the latter; nor is 
it natural to think, that he ſhould have expelled 
his own ſon Mahon and grandſon Donogh, who 
both enjoyed: the principality long after ſaid Brien's 
death; but on the other hand, that Brien Catha 
an Aonaig ſhould have undertaken and effected the 
expulſion of his uncle Turlogh and his children, 
is very natural te think, they having a Taniſtic 


| Agha. to diſpute. the poſſeſſion with his children. 


TURL OGH BOG O BRIEN 
- etogt Bog the third fon of Brien Catha an 


Ain, and anceſtor of the Thomond family, 


married Catherine Burk the daughter of Ulick 


Fitz- Walter of Tuath-O Luigheach, according M 
'to the Mulconnerys. The Earl of Inchiquin's | 

pedigree affigns him Slany the daughter of Loch- 
lin Laidir Mac Namara, who was his mother ac- | 


cording to the Mulconnerye; what ſeems very 


remarkable in the publiſher of that Earl's pedi- | 


-gree, is that he aſſigns the ſame woman as wife 
and mother to this Turlogh Bog, and would fain 
make us believe they were two different women 


_ by fliling his wife Slany ni Mac Namara the 
daughter of Lochlin Laidir, and calling his | 


mother Slany ni Mac Namara, without telling us 


. her father's name. 


Turlogb 
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Turlogh Bog had by the above Catherine Burk 
nine ſons, according to the Mulconnerys, viz 
Teige an Chomhaid, ſo called from his having 
built a caſtle at that place fituated in Burren. 
This prince aſſiſted by his brothers and friends 
dethroned his couſin german Donogh ſon” of 
Mahon Dall, and expelled him and his vr 


beyond the Shannon eaftward as above hinted, 
after which, according to the ſaid antiquaries, he 


was inaugurated king of Thomond, A. D. 1462: 
his chief reſidence was at Inchiquin, that being 
the ſeat of the eldeft ſon; he died after a reign of 
fix years according to our accounts in 1468; he 
is the anceſtor of the Thomond branch. 

2. Donogh, whoſe reſidence was at Cahir-Kelly. 
this prince was biſhop of Killaloe according to the 
Mulconnerys ; he is the ſame biſhop of Killaloe, 
whom Sir James Ware in his catalogue calls 
Terence O'Brien murdered at Inniſcluainravada 
in the year 1460, for which he quotes the Ulſter 


| — 


3. Connor Mor na Sron, who immediately after 
the death of his beoitier Teige an Chomhaid 


was inaugurated king of Thomond according to 


the Mulconnerys, A. D. 1468. In the laſt year 
of this prince's reign, which was in 1496, he 
fought an obſtinate battle againſt Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald Earl of Kildare, then lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, near the caſtle of Bally-Hicky, which 
that Earl took ſoon after by aſſault together with 
the caſtle of Fiadh-Beg and other caſtles in 
Thomond, belonging to Florence Mac Namara, 
See the annals of Sir James Ware at this year. 

Ty This 
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This prince died in the ſame year 1496, and left 
poſterity who were called the O'Briens of Seal- 
' uidhe in the county of Clare. The chief repre- 
ſentative of that family, as I am credibly inform- 
ed, is Morrogh O'Brien who now lives near Ennis 
in the ſaid county. 

4. Turlogh Oge, ſurnamed Giolla Duff, who 
immediately after the death of his brother Connor 
Mor na Sron, was inaugurated king of Thomond, 
A. D. 1496, according to the Mulconnerys and 
Sir James Ware's annals; he reigned for the 
| ſpace of two years and three months, according 
to the ſaid antiquaries and Eugene Magrath. His 
family had their eſtate at a place called Bally-mic- 
Dubhda, according to the ſaid Leabhar Irſe. He 
died in the year 1498. 

5. Mahon, whoſe family reſided at a place, 
called Kill-clanoy, and poſſeſſed the lands an- 
nexed to that place. 6. Morrogh whoſe family 
enjoyed the lands of Bally-Grioffa. 7. Kinnedy, 
8. Brien Geancach which two laſt mentioned ſons 
died without iſſue. 9. Mortogh Beag. 


TEIGE AN CHOMHAID O'BRIEN. 


Teige an Chomhaid the eldeſt ſun of Turlogh 
Bog, married Anabella Burk daughter of Ulick 
Fitz-Ulick an Fiona uſually ſtiled the Mac 
Uilttam of Clanrickard, according to the Mul- 
connerys, with whom the Earl of Inchiquin's 
pedigree agrees in this place. He had fix ſons 
by his ſaid wife, according to the Leabhar Irſe, 
viz. 1. Turlogh Donn, who immediately after the 
death of his uncle the above Turlogh Oge, ſur- 
a named 


ILLUSTRATED. 


named Giolla Duff, was inaugurated King of 


Thomond, A. D. 1498. In the year following, 
according to our ſaid accounts, and Sir James 
Ware's Annals, he fought a bloody battle at the 
place called Muighe-Ailbhe in Ormond, againſt 
Pierce Butler, Earl of Ormond, whom be ſignally 
defeated. Sir James Ware further ſays, that the 
magiſtrate of Kilkenny was killed therein, and 
that the diflenſion took its fuſt riſe about certain 
lands and limits which each of them claimed to 
himſelf. The ſame Leabhar Irſe adds, that he 
{von after defeated the ſame Earl at a place called 
Knuck-tuagh. The annals of Sir James Ware 
at the year 1510, expreſsly mention, that being 
aſſiſted by James eldeſt ſon of Maurice Earl of 
Deſmond, and Mac William Burk, he defeated 


the Earl of Kildare then lord lieutenant deputy, 


at a place called Mointrarr, and took away the 
ſpoils wiich that Earl got in Deſmond. He was 
king of Thomond for twenty nine years accord- 
ing to the Leabhar Irſe and Magrath, with whoſe 
computation Sir James Ware perfectly agrees by 
aſſigning ſaid Turlogh's death to the year 1528. 

2. Donal, who poſſeſſed the lands and eſtates 
cailed Tir-Mac - Brien - Ceathrumha - Duff, and 
Dunn-Hogan, according to the Leabhar Irſe, 
theſe lands he gavelled among his four ſons, viz. 
1. Brien, 2. Teige, 3. Connor, 4. Mortogh. 

3. Donogh whoſe principal reſidence was at 
Drom-Fionnaglaiſe; he had four ſons, viz. Mor- 
togh, Teige, Dermod, and Brien na Corcaidhe. 
This Brien's eſtate according to the Mulconnerys, 
was called Cahir-Corcarain and Caſtletown, which 


he divided between his ſix ſons, viz. Mahon, 
Tt 2 M.,-orrogh, 
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Morrogh, Dermod, Connor, Mortogh, Teige an 
Phonaire. 


4. Mortogh Garbh. 5. Morrogh, both which 


princes died without iſſue; 6. Dermod Cleireach, 


who poſſeſſed the lands called Ceathrumha-na- 
Madruidhe, according to the ſaid records, which 


mention that he had fix ſons, viz, Donal na 


Gceal, Morrogh an Tarmain, Brien an Chobhlaig, 


Mahon, Donogh, and Turlogh, of all whom | 


have no further mention. 


TURLOGH DONN O'BRIEN. 


Turlogh Donn the eldeft ſon of "EI an 
Chomaid, married Raghnait the daughter of 
John fon of Sioda, ſon of Mac Con, fon of Loch- 
lin, ſon of Commheadha Mac Namara chief of 
that family, according to the Leabhar Irſe. The 
Earl of Inchiquin's pedigree aſſigns him as wife 


Joan Fitz-Maurice daughter to lord Fitz- Maurice 


vulgo Balbus, Lord Baron of Kerry and Lixnaw 
and mother of the ſaid Earl's anceſtor Morrogh ; 
hence we may infer, that he had two wives. The 
Mulconnerys mention that he had five ſons, viz. 
1. Connor, who immediately after the death of 
his father, was inaugurated king of Thomond, 


according to the ſaid antiquaries, A. D. 1528; 


after which he reigned for twelve years and died, 
according to the Leabhar Irſe and Eugene Ma- 

ath in 1540. The annals of Sir James Ware 
fir his death at the year 1539. 

2. Donogh, who is ſtiled Taniſt of Thomond 
by "the ſaid Mulconnerys, and of whom they 
miles no further mention. 

| 3. Morrogh, 
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MORROGH O'BRIEN. 


3. Morrogh, who was ſolemnly inaugurated 
and proclaimed king of Thomond, A. D. 1540, 
ſoon after the death of his eldeſt brother Connor; 
in this year according to Sir James Ware, he 
entered into a league with O'Neill, O'Donnel, 
and O'Connor to meet together at a place called 
Foure, and then to maintain their liberties with 
united forces againſt the Engliſh. But that the 
lord juſtice Brereton at the head of eight thouſand 
Engliſh forces having intelligence of it, foon 
prevented the meaſures thoſe princes had taken. 
The ſame annals add, that in 1541, the deputy 
Sir Anthony Saintleger propoſed certain conditions 
fit for that time in Limerick, at the requeſt of 
Morrogh O'Brien. In this year Henry the VIII. 
was declared king of Ireland, a title never before 
given to any of the kings of England, they being 
hitherto ſtiled lords of Ireland. A. O. 1543, 
this Morrogh O'Brien following the example of 
Con O' Neil king of Tirone who had the year 
before renounced his title of O' NEIL or king of 
Tirone, and received that of Earl of Tirone in 
its place, he in like manner ſubmitted himſelf to 
the lord deputy and then ſetting ſail for England, 
he diſclaimed his name of O'BRIEN and with 
it his title of king or prince of Thomond, and 
transferred all he poſſeſſed to king Henry then 
reſiding at Greenwich. Here Morrogh was re- 
ceived as tenant deriving under the king by letters 
patent dated the firſt of July, and ſolemnly 


created Earl of Thomond during his life ; he 
| allo 
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alſo procured for himſelf and his heirs male, the 
title of Baron of Inchiquin. Ulick Burk received 
letters patent at the ſame time of the Earldom 
of Clanrickard, after having firſt diſclaimed his 


name of Mac UILLIAM. And the king alto 


gave to Donogh O'Brien the ſon of Connor 
(faid Morrogh's eldeſt brother) by his wife 
Honora daughter of the above Ulick Burk, the 
title of Earl of Thomond for life, after his uncle's 
death, together with the dignity of Baron of 
Ibracken to himſelf and his heirs male. The 
Mulconnerys and Magrath give this Morrogh a 


reign of twelve years, and Sir James Ware places 


his death at the year 1552. From him deſcended 


in a right line the preſent Earl of Inchiquin by 
his eldeſt fon Dermod ; and from his ſecond ſon 
Donogh is deſcended Sir Lucius O'Brien, Baronet, 


_— 


of the county of Clare. 
4. Teige, who was killed by a ſhot at a place 


called Ath-an-Chambuis, upon the river Suire, 
by Pierce Butler Earl of Ormond, after he had 
+ ſpoiled and laid waſte the country of that Earl 


with fire and ſword; his troops notwithſtanding 
carried his corps together with the ſpoils, into 
Thomond, where he was ſolemnly interred at En- 
nis according to the faid Mulconnerys. 

5. Dermod, who died without iflue. 
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PR E T R S 


To this Number we hq ve added part of 
the Laws of the antient Iriſh, commonly 
known at this day by the name of Bre- 
thon, or Brehon Laws. The moſt part of 
the Fragments which have come to our 
hands, were collected by the learned Mr. 
Lhwyd ; who, 1n a letter to the Royal So- 
ciety, publiſhed in the Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 
336. Baddam's Abr. Vol. 5. p. 402. in- 
forms us, That he had procured in divers 
parts of Ireland about 20 or 30 MSS. in 
* parchment ; and tho he conſulted O*Fla- 
| © herty, author of the Ogygia, one of the 
* chief Iriſh critics, and ſeveral others, 
* they could ſcarce interpret one page. 
What is moſt valuable among them (adds 
Mr. Lhwyd) is their old Laws, which 
© might give ſome light to the curious, as 
* to their national Cuſtoms.” Theſe MSS. 
were part of the Chandois Library, and are 
now the property of Sir John Seabright, Bt. 
Two volumes of this collection we have 
been favoured with, which were evidently 
of Mr. — TY his name being 
written 


0 x. 


written in the firſt folio; and theſe contain 
about forty pages of the Laws. Another 
Fragment of theſe Laws, 1s in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin; a third was diſ- 
coverd in the Britiſh Muſeum ; and a fourth 
Fragment we have been obliged with by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Mahon, one of theſe few of 
this country who think its Antiquities de- 
ſerving attention. Of all theſe we have 
been permitted to obtain copies. 
Tux word Breith, the root of Breithe- 
omhan, or Brehon, has, with many other 
antient Gaulic words, been wonderfully 
preſerved in the Iberno-Celtic. From hence 
the Romans formed Vergobretus, the name 
of the Brehon, or chief judge of the Gauls, 
which, in its primitive orthography, was 
written Feargabreith. Bochart, contrary to 
his uſual r.1anner of treating etymologies, 
expreſſes himſelf dubiouſſy of the word 
Vergobretus : vox videtur compoſita ex Syris 
BIND farga, et cn partum, quarum 7/!: 


mutationem, hac ſummum præfeclum & mo- 


deratorem ſonat; inde Galli Vergobretus vo- 
cant pra ſectum.— de Colon. Phœn. lib. 1. 
c. 42. Fearg, in the Iberno-Celtic, and 
Fergen, in the Teutonic, ſignify Præfectus, 
and are certainly derived from the Syrian or 
Phoenician Farga, which by a natural 
commutation of letters, was written Yergo 

by 
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by the Romans : thus Fearg Feine in Iriſh 
ſignifies the chief of the regular troops ; 
and Fearg flann. ruadh, the blood covered 
leader of the army. Etiamnum hodie Vierg 
dicitur ſupremus magiſtratus Auguſtoduni 
(i. e. Autun in Burgundy) Du Cange. The 
latter part of the compound brezus, is from 
the Celtic breith, which ſignifies either the 
Judge, or the Sentence. 

TaxsE Laws were entitled by the antient 
Iriſh, Neimead, Feanacas, and Seanacas ; and 
by the moderns Breitſ- neimead. which laſt, 
OfFlaherty and Lynch have rendered in 
Latin by Fudicra Celeſtia. The Hebrew root 
nam or neum, and the Chaldaic namos (a) 
ſignify a Law or Decree ; which is written 
nimos in the Arabic, and om in the 


Greek. (6) | 
Tux Grecian name of Mercury was No- ,; 


mius, from the Laws of Eloquence which 
he founded. The Lacedemonians named 
their Laws du, (nomoi) not becauſe the 

promulgation 


(a) nam. Heb, conſtitutum. a nam fit nemouſa 
Syr. Lex, inde Neg. nimb Irelandicè ad nam pertinet. 
Thomaſſin. Gloſſ. Hebr. 

{b ) Nee Lex Ariſt. lues etiam cantilena, ut Latini 
dicunt modum, modos, modulos, legeſque metricas. 
Plin.—— Nomeria, conſuetudines & jura Monaſterii de 
Regula in Aquitania. Labbeus, tom. 2. Nomi ſma, 


Demoſtheni, cœteriſque ſcriptoribus Græcis ſumitur pro 
conſuetudine, more & lege non ſcripta. Du Cange. 
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promulgation of them was by ſinging, but 
from the Hebrew root nay. Theſe Laws 
were ſung by the Bards and Legiſlators, 


and probably in verſe ; hence nomoi came to 


ſignify a Poem: thus neimead, in Iriſh (the 
Celtic termination ad being poſifixed) is a 
Poem, or any learned Compoſition. (c) The 
word is indifferently written in Iriſh aim 
naidhm, nim, naomh, and neimead. (d) In the 
dialects of the northern nations, emed, 
naemed, nembda, nempda, nemdæ, ſignified the 
Judge, Jury, or Sentence; (e) and this is un- 
doubtedly the true meaning of the Iriſh 
nezmead. Feanacas, or Seanacas, another 
name of theſe Laws, literally ſignifies, the 
cauſe, mode, or manners of the Tribes or 
Antients. Breith alſo implies the judge- 
ment, mul& or fine; and Breith-nermead, 


lterally means the Sentence of the Law: 
| | it 


(e) Neimead. Lex. N They d. 

(d) Neimead. i. e. gach dan, no ach ealadhan. 1. e. 
any poem or learned compoſition. Mc Naughton, MSS. 
c yg nam, ad orationis delicias & cdegantium ſzpe per- 
tinet. Bochart. Chan. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

(e) Nembda, in jure Sueonum vetuſto Judicem ſigni- 
ficat. Stiernhook. p. 31. 52-——Nembda, nempda vel 


nemda, non judicem, ſed coetum duodecim proborum 
ſeu legalium hominum ſignificat, Hudolph. c. 11. See 
alſo Olaus Verelius. Nemda idem eſt duodecim ju- 
ratorum numerus ſeu jurata apud Anglos, quod nemda 
apud Danos, Suecos & Ee a quibus per Nor- 
mannos in Angliam inv Hicke's, Ep. p. 37. 


w 1 N 


n 


it muſt be obſerved, that the running Title 
of the old parchments, from whence theſe 


Laws were copied, was written ſimply 
neimead. In the courſe of this work we 
ſhall alſo find naomh, or nermead, ſo far from 
implying celeſtis, that it ſignifies a noble, or 
one of dignity, either in Church or State; 
for example, brath naomh cathadhbha cod- 
tut], the remnant of noble Champions: 
moreover, it is often annexed to inanimate 
things, as crann neimead, a noble Tree, 
&c. &c. | 
Tae Iriſh antiquaries have treated this 
ſubject of their Laws very ſuperficially : 
they have enumerated ſeveral codes, enact- 
ed by different princes, but have not 
thought proper to publiſh the Laws, though 
many acknowledge they had ſeen them. 


Thus they have preſented to us a number 


of dark and obſcure ſhadows, without 

bringing us to converſe with real men. 
THe Welſh attribute their oldeſt Code 
of written Laws to Hoel-dha, or Hoel 
bonus, who reigned early in the roth cen- 
tury ; J and the Scots aſcribe the Regiam 
Maßeſtatem, the oldeſt inſtitute of their 
Laws, to David II. who lived in the be- 
ginning of the 13th century (g). At what 
period 


= / Leges Wallicæ. Wotton, prefatio. 


(g) Home's Introduction of — Feudal * into 
Scotland. 
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antient Fileas, by the three brothers Fara- 
nan, Baethgal, and Maeltuile, in the 8th 


for the unlearned, by Modan ſon of Tolban, 


* 4 CE 


period our Iriſh Brehon Laws were cnac- 


ed, we do not pretend to determine. Some 
of them are prefaced with a declaration, 
that they were the Pagan Laws, reviſed and 
corrected by Patrick: ſome are evidently of 


more modern date; and others, apparently 


( 

| 
the moſt antient, inflit the fine on the a 
Pagan culprit, to be double that on the | 
Chriſtian in ſimilar caſes : yet this does not 
prove they were older than the eſtabliſh- ] 
ment of Chriſtianity in this kingdom; for 
hiſtorians gave the opprobrious name of 
Gentile or Pagan to the northern invaders b 
of the gth and 1oth centuries. Satisfied f 
that they will be well received by the Pub- 8 
lick, without further hiſtofical remarks, a 
plain and literal tranſlation is-attempted. 


Wr ſhall concude this Preface with an 
account of the law Books of the antient 


Iriſh, which Duald Mc Firbis, an antiquary 
of the laſt century, informs Mr. Lynch 
were in his poſſeſſion. (J) 

1. BREITHE-NIMHE, compiled from the 


century. 2. Meill-breatha, a book written 


| 0 6455 


(4) Cambrenſis everſus. c. 20. p. 157. O. Conner“ 
Diſſert. p. 125. | 


J 


about the year 177. 3. Fiondſuith, written 
by Fiatach, in the reign of Cormac O. Cuin, 
about the year 260. 4. An Teacht-breath, 
a miſcellany of Laws. 5. An Feighaal- 
breath, a ſupplement to the Laws ; to which 
is ſubjoined a traQ, intituled R 
ſetting forth the true office of a Judge, and 
the errors which ſubject him to a privation 
of his Juriſdiction. 6. Fotha-beag, on the 
Laws of Partition. 7. Taid-bhreatla, on 
Thefts. 8. Corasfinne, rules for the regu- 
lation of the Tanaſt Diſtrichts. 9. The 
book of Cain. or Mulcts, ſaid to be per- 


fected at Caſhel by prince Feidlim, anno 


846 : to this work is added Etagheadh, 
treating of crimes againſt the Laws, written 
in the zd century by Cormac OfCuin and 
his ſon Cairbre Liffecair. 10. Dula, by 


Cairbre Liffecair, ſaid to be taken from 


Royney Roſgadach, who is ſuppoſed to 
have flouriſhed 300 years before the Chriſ- 
tian Ara. 11. Cain Fuitribhe, of preſcrip- 
tion and long poſſeſſions, written in the 8th 
century. 12. Fenn Seancas-mor ; after the 
reception of Chriſtianity, St, Patrick, is 
ſaid to have aſſiſted in this great work, 
purged from Druidical Superſtition : it is 
mentioned in the annals of the four maſters. 


ſays Mr. O*Conner, and the loſs of it is 


irreparable. 
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Indparable, (0) 13. Cain Drubhartaigh | 
Bearra, treated of maritime and commer- 
cial affairs: this Code, it is ſaid, came 
forth about the ſame time with the Seancas 
mor. 14. Cain Lanamhna mor, ſhewed the 
ſeveral relations of Society. 15. Fazdh 
Feneachas, a Miſcellany. 16. Cain Boroch- 
ta, relating to property in Herbage, Herds 
and Flocks. 

Ix this pompous catalogue, not a word 
is ſaid of the ſumptuary Laws, we now 
offer to the Publick, which appear to be as 
antient as any of the above Codes ; and are 
the more curious, as they detail the ſeve- 
ral claſſes of the antient Iriſh people. The 


remainder of our Fragments are miſcella- 


neous, and relate to every ſubject mention- 
ed by Mc. Firbis. 


(i) This Code is now in the Britiſh Muſeum, No. 432. 
Bibl. Harl. it begins thus: I a Seancas mor comamus ar 
nar nethu maith doulc, agut ale di maith. i. e. This is the 
Seancas mor diftingui ſbing good from evil, and evil from 
good. It is written on parchment, on 30 pages in folio, 
and was copied for the Editor of this Collectanea; but 
the copieſt underſtanding neither the Language or the 
Character, has rendered many parts illegible.— Several 
of the Laws contained in our Fragments, are to be found 
in this Code ; but as they are not placed in the ſame 
order, it appears probable, that they were enacted at 


different times. O'Flaherty ſays, that this Code was | 


compoſed by Sean, ſon of Aigid, anno mundi 3922. 
Ogyg. p. 218. Tantum anriquitatis curæque majoribus 


pro Hibernica * fuit ! 


In 
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FRAGMENT I. 
$ 


In the Poſſeſſion of Sir JOHN SgABRICHxr, Bart. 
being Part of the Collection made by Mr. Epw. 
Lawryrp for the Chandois Library. 


ORIGINAL. TRANSLATION. 


M ESTA Mugdorn Mugaorn daughter 
ingen Mogha fri cum : of Mogha (a) eftimated 
nuinge no boin noda the following articles to 
criad no con frith ara be paid by the men of 
ruicctha ainmes tairſe Ireland, by cumals (2) 
nochiſſi cetna cum: ce- of cows, or by ounces 
taragaib broin inna laim in lieu of them. And 
la firu Erenn. Mugdorn what Mugdorn did was 
ingen Moga ni condi- confirmed by Mogha 


chet meis Moga * * # * * „ # #* #® 
: s SS S © 
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Uu 2. Teachta 


a) If this be Mogha nuadhad, he was killed at the bat- 
tle of Maghleana, or Moylean, in the King's county, A. 
D. 192. according to the Iriſh annals. See Collect. p. 426. 
where his daughters names are ſaid to be Caoimhniall and 
Sgoithniamh. Mugdorn, i. e. maſculine hand, might alſo 
have been the ſirname of one of theſe ; but that we leave 
to be cleared up by the Iriſh hiſtorians. 

(b) A cumal is three cows, or two cows and a heifer, as 
explained in ſome parts of theſe Laws ; but here it ſeems to 
ſignify a groſs number of horned cattle, ard uſed as a 
verb. See Law 2. A royal cumal was 6 cows. 


M88. 
defaced. 


ANTIENT LAW S 


ORIGINAL. 


2. Teachta fuillime 


gell (4d) aiccde airgit, 


dir: comdire fri bes co- 
mailtuit aris for dartib 


ro ſuidiged fuill: a dire. 


3. T. f. g. aiccde 
airgit Oe- aĩrech dir teo- 
ra dartih. 


4. T. f. g. aiccde air- 
git cach Bo- airech for 


cuic dartib direanar. 


5. T. f. g. aiccde air- 


git cach Airechota ſuide 


coruicce Airigh-forgill 
direnar deic dartib la 


* ” 
. 
* — — 
* : 
: * 
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TRANSLATION. 


2. The lawful value 
of a ſilver bodkin (c) is 
by cuſtom to be paid in 
cumals of heifers. 


3. The lawful value 


of a ſilver bodkin to an 
| Oc-airech is 3 heifers. 


: 4 The lawful value 
of a ſilver bodkin to a 
Bo-airech 1s 5 heifers, 


g. The lawful value 


of a ſilyer bodkin to 
every Airech (or noble) 
up to an Airech-forgil 


is 10 heifers. 


. IF. g. 


(e) We are not told whether this be a bodkin for the 
cloathing or for the hair, for it appears that the antient 


Britons wore them in their head dreſs. See Whitaker's | 


Mancheſter, Vol. 1. b. 1. ſe&. 7. See alſo plate 1 of 2d 
number of this Collect. which tho” too large for the head, 
has ſome reſemblance of thoſe on Whitaker's Coins. 

(aA) Aiccde, 1. dealg. commentator. 


We have here the ſeveral Ranks or Degrees of the anti- 


ent Iriſh. The fifth Law includes every degree of No- 
bles, from the Bo-airech to the Airech-forgill. Theſe are 
ang in a ſubſequent Law, relating to the fees of 

ial ; and as it is neceſſary the Reader ſhould be made 
acquainted with them, before we proceed, we ſhall here 


"inſert it, viz. Fees to be paid for Hymns ſung at the buri- 


als of the people, from the Ruſtic to the King. it, Imna 
Oc-airech 3 ſeoit. 2d, Imna Bo-airech 5 ſeoit. zd, Imna 
& 2 £3: | Airech-deſa 
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6. T. f. g. aiccde air- 6. The lawful value 
git cach Airig-forgill of a ſilver bodkin to an 
doſli cuic dairte dec a Airech-forgill, of the 
fuillem lainrac naithgin. loweſt rank, 1s 15 hei- 

fers. | 
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Airech-deſa 10 ſeoit. 4th, Imna Airech-ard 15 ſeoit. 
5th, Imna Airech-trefſiu 20 ſeoit. 6th, Imna Airech-for- 

ill 30 ſeoit. 7th, Imna Righ, ſeacht cumula, i. e. for 
tinging Hymns for an Oc-airech 3 cows ;—for a Bo-airech 
5 cows ;—for an Airech-deſa 10 cows for an Airech- 
ard 15 cows ; for an Airech-treſſiu 20 cows ;—for an 
Airech forgill 30 cows ;—for a King 7 cumals, or 42 
cows.——Here are 7 degrees or clafſes of people excluſive 
of the King, viz. iſt, The Airech-forgill, i. e. whoſe deſ- 
cent and genealogy was known and eſtabliſned. 2d, Air- 
ech=ireffiu, i. e. one who had ennobled himſelf by conqueſt, 
3d, Airech-ard, i.e. a Chief or Warrior. 4th, Airech-deſa, 
i. e. one poſſeſſed of landed property. 5th, Bo-arrech, i. e. 
one whole wealth conſiſted in Cattle. 6th, Oc-airech, i. 
e. one who had obtained rank by ſkill in Poetry, Elo- 


. quence, &c. and 7th, the Ruftic, or Peaſant. This divi- 


ſion exactly correſponds with the ranks or claſſes of the 
people, according to the antient Egyptians, as we are in- 
formed by Herodotus. Airech is compounded of two 
Phoenician words, ari and Rach, the firſt ſignifying a Lion, 
and the latter a King, from the Hebrew Rachas or Ruchſe, 
ſignifying the exaltations or proud liftings up of the peo- 
ple: hence Aryus, Dux Solymorum; & Ari-el, i. e. leo 
dei; virorum fortium cognomen apud Moabitas Bochart. 
Chan. lib. 1. c. 1. & 14. From the Celtic Airech is deriv- 
ed the Greek A'ex4, 1. e. magiſtratus, principatus, and 


Aextra, reges, apud Spartas; to which, prefixing the 


Celtic vin, 1. e. magnus, is formed the Greek compound 
0:42; a Monarch, and not from ir, ſolus, as moſt 
etymologiſts have deviſed. 8 

Erech, ſays Mr. Byrant (in his Mythology of the Anti- 
ents) was the moſt antient title of the ſupreme, and hence 
Erechthoth, vel Erec- Os. So the temple built at Ar- 
golis was called Arach-naos, in honour of Arach Noah. 
Aire and Rach are often uſed in the Iriſh ſeparately, as in 
many other Languages: thus Ari-mandia is a noble War- 

| | Uu 2 | | rior 


ANTIENT/LAWS 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. 


7. T. F. g. aicede air- 7. The lawful value 
gitt Rig no Suad (t Oll: of a ſilver bodkin to a 


| 

file) ro ſuidigedh for King, or Profeſſor (a 
tricait dairte adire la ait= bard, or Ollamh) is 30 c 
gin airget mbruithe, _ heifers, if the ſame be { 
„„ made of refined ſilver. a 


8. Ma teccmai lith 8. If any one impri- 
laithe no | Dail notho- ſons, lets or detains ano- 
comracc tuaithe mani- ther for debt on feſtival 
toire a gell do noſet days, or on thoſe days 
beſid fin dofli lan log- the ſtates are convened, 
aenech do cach fomiad he ſhall make full ſatis- 
la 'eraicc do neoch do faction to the Nobles | 
ruirmeſemdiſmachtaibh and Warriors; which 
agus aithgenaib., fine ſhall be equal to 
6G the Eric of the aflail- 


ant. 3 
K 


2 


rn 


rior in the Baſque or Biſcayan tongue. Ara-cbana (Hiber- 
nice Aire Cean) is a King in the Tartarian dialect. Ari- 
rabbee (Hibernice Ari-rach vel righ) is the title of King 
among the Otaheites. See Cook's Voyages. Hence the 
Saxon Are, i. e. honor, reverentia, decus, gloria, reſpec- 
tus, Somner. And alſo the land are of che Saxons, cor- 
reſponding to the Celtic Aire-daſſa. Hence, alſo, the fol- 
lowing proper names of Kings and Princes: Aragi/us, 
Longobardus Beneventi Dux. ab Antiq. Sax. Are. i. e. 
Honor & Teut. Geits, aviditas, Argobafius, Francus, Co- 
mes Occidentis. Archebo'd, Prænomen Scotis familiare. 
Ard aricus, (airech-ard) Aſtro Gothorum Italorum Rex. —_— 
Arefaſt, i. e. Ario-viſtus. Ari-amirus, i. e. Ari-maore. * 
Aripertus, Longobardorum Italorum Rex. Ari-baldus, enc 
Longobardorum Italorum Rex. Arminius, i. e. Ari-mey- 
nen.—Cheruſcorum Dux. See Skinner's Etymologicon h 
Onomaſticon. Aire-toga, or togu, frequently occurs in NE 4 
theſe Laws, literally ſignifying the choſen Chief of a Tribe, 
.to lead them forth when called on by the prince : p 
a> ** | hence of C 


— — 
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ORIGINAL. 
9. T. f. g. etaig fog- 


nama caich do melar 
cach dia direnar com- 
dire do airechaib feibe 
ſeacht ndairte ifuillem 


aidre la etach beſid fiu 


inamuin la aithgin. 


10. T. f. g, etach lith 
liaithe dir: comdire da 
airechaibh febe alid 
etach inamuin beſid fiu 
direnar iteoraib treſib 
otha ſuide dia teccmai 
dunad no dail na tho- 
chomracc tuaithe nos 
ollamon nadratha doſli 
lan log for fer darſann- 
dithat cenn diren : 


C FEEL M D. 


TRANSLATION. 
9. The lawful price 


of (ſervants cloaths is 


alike to all degrees of 
(e) Airech feibhes, and 
7 heifers is the price of 
each ſervants cloathing. 


10. The lawful price 
of cloaths for holydays 
is alike to all Airech 
febes, and they are to 
pay for the fame in 3 
gales : but if any ſkir- 
miſh or diſpute ſhall 
happen on this payment 


on the Convention days 


of the States or holydays 
of the Ollamhs, the per- 


| ſon found guilty of ſuch 


a fray ſhall forfeit his 
Eric. ( 
11. 3% 


(ec) Airech feib, ſays the Commentator, includes all de- 
grees of Nobles, from the Bo-aire to the King: Na gradk 


flatha uile is Aire febe o Boaire gu 


Righ. 


Erie ſignifies the fine, which by the Laws is enact- 


ed ſhall be paid for murder. 
in the Sequel. 


This will be fully explained 


—_—— 


hence Heretoga in the old Saxon, is a ConduRor of an ar- 
my. Hertogh in the Netherlands, and Hertzggg with the 
Germans, means a Duke, (dux) all which are derived from 
the Celtic Aire-toga. Togu is not a corruption of Taoiſ- 
eag, a Chief, or Prince, as Mr. Whitaker has aflerted in 
his Etymology of Taſcio and togu, diſcovered on the coins 
of Cunobulinus ; togadb, in the Celtic, is to ele& or * 
Eier and. 
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ANTIENT LAWS 


ORIGINAL. 


11. I. 8 etach fog- 
of the cloathing of a 


narma cach Rig domelar 
cach dia direnar/camdi- 
riu fri etach lithlaithe 
na nAirech feibe. 


12. T. f. g. etach 


lithlaithe Righ ailidſon 


iar mbaidib dlig : tre 


chelt innamuin ferthair- 


ſon iteora dechmadaib 


iarninbaidib dlig : otha 
ſiudiu ma teccmai lith- 


laithe nothocomracc tu- 
aithe doſh lan logenech 


for fer laſanndith at an 
gell daradithat cenn di- 


renar dia dechmaide iar 


cuimlechtaib fene. 


fognama Ogairech no 
Boairech do melar cach 
dia direnar teora dairtib 
hifuillem a dire la etach 


befid fiu ina muin araile. 


— 2 — 2 


tt. 


TRANSLATION. 


11. The lawful price 


King's ſervant is equal 
to that of the holyday 


- cloathing of an Airech 


febe. _ 


12. The lawful price 
of a King's holyday 
cloathing, out of grati- 
tude and love to his per- 
ſon ſhall be valued at 


three common ſuits, to 


be paid at three gales. 
If any perſon ſhall re- 
quire payment or a 
pledge on this account 
on the holydays afore- 
mentioned, he ſhall for- 
feit the value of two 


gales. 


13. 7 f. g. ctach | 


* 


of the cloathing of the 
ſervants of the Ogairech 
and Boairech is 3 heifers 


each, to be paid out of 
their ſtock. 


ES. 


wu 
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13. The lawful price 


ads togu ſignifies eleded: for ann rogh 5 


dhuimnn daoine, elect or Hr chi us. out men ; hence togh- 


gurt, is a ſuffrage. may probably aſſiſt that learned 
—— r in his + ag, ogn and Togudumnus. See 


ener, Vol. 2. b. 1. c. 9. p. 10. Toga, in the 
of Rt Saxon, alſo Eg nifted a leader, (dux Somner and Skin- 
| ner at the word He 
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ORIGINAL. 


14. . f. g. etach 
lithlaithe Boairech no 


Ogairech ailed etach ina 


min beſid fiu, otha ſiu- 
diu ma teccmai lith- 
laithe no thocomracc 
tuaithe doſli leth log 
doib iar ninbuidib dlig. 


15. Anſom ifuillemail 
gell la: bai briugad na 
airemadinech acht nech 
fo da rochethar dagair 
illiud alliud acetoithim. 
bo brigad cumal noig 
ninndib innamuin noch- 
is for cum: deich ſet 
conamas in cum: re ſe- 
ancas mor. Leth cum: 
immuin in tanaiſi teora 
bae imuin na triſſi bo. 
bo immuin cacha bo 
otha ſiudiu ciapa lin cia 
ba nuaite fertair co lainn 
aithgena cach ae dia 


triſe coboin inna muin 


ferthair acetdire dia xde. 
ferthair amedonach dia 
mis. ferthair an dedhi- 
nach dia triſſi for mis. 


TRANSLATION. 


14. The lawful price 


of holyday cloathing to 


the Boiairec and Ogairec 
is already mentioned ; 

but if demanded on the 
aforeſaid holydays, the 


fine by the indulgence 


of the Law is but half 
an Eric. 

15. Theſe are the pri- 
ces according to the old 
Code of Laws: it is to 
be obſerved, that the 
cattle havebeen eftimat- 
ed as if paid on demand. 
Moreover, if young cat- 
tle are rated in cumals, 
there muſt be ten ſuch 
to make up a cumal, 
and g to half a cumal, 
to be paid in three gales, 
be the value more or 
leſs; one third to be 
given on the delivery of 
the goods, one third at 
the expiration of the ſe- 
cond month, and the re- 
maining third at the end 
of the third month. 


This, and the ſix following, 


appear to be obſervati- 
ons of the Commenta- 
tors, although written 
like the reft of the text. 
S V. 
5 16 26 


ANTIENT LAWS 


ORIGINAL. 


* 16. T. f. g. Cairech 


caich ro ſuidig : icom- 
dire do cech recht fria 
cethrat olcena, 


1. Is diccmachtaib 


gell la: mucca ar ni 
tuilletſide acht muicc 


imuin araile. 1. cach 


muicce la aithgin corru- 


icce teora mucca otha 


ſuidieu isaithgin namma 
do ſliat cia ba lin ci ba 
nuaite armuinegetar 
mucca ce ambos no al- 
log air ni lugu do fog- 
laib fo fechat olldas 


dithorbu dogniat cona 


urlund an dithma. 


18. An indle ech 


agus fiſcclabra dia do 
rotſat la nech ni tuillet 
acht ſet na muin la 


aithgin. 


TR ANSLATION. 


16. Sheep, according 
to all Laws, are allowed 
as lawful payment, and 
may be given in propor- 


tion in lieu of cows. 


17. Swine are forbid- 
den in payment by the 
old Law ; yet one may 
be given in each pay- 
ment with other cattle 
in each gale, provided 
that in the payment of 
the whole, no more than 
three ſwines be given; 
and this muſt be ob- 
ſerved, let the number 
of cows to be given in 
pay ment be more or 
leſs. 


18. Horſes and mares 
are not to be given in 
payment, but in pro- 
portion to their value of 
cows. 

The Commentator adds, 
they muſt be double in 
number to make that 


19. . 


ob tens, as re 2 


r AREA Nen 


ORIGINAL. 


19. T. f. g. Capuill 
cairr agus here, ro ſui- 
diged icomdiriu do cach 
recht ailid triech ina- 


muin la aithgin acollna 
ferthar cach ae dia cuic- 


the o arailiu. 


20. T. f. g. echaige 
is comdire do cach recht 
ni aile acht hech beſid 
fiu inamuin mani tecc- 
mai aenach lugh naa- 
ſadh, no la taurchom- 
raicc tuaithe ma tecmaiſ- 
ſon doſli lan log enech 
manitoire hech beiſſid 
fiu oiges amamu la dia- 
bul naithgena. 


TRANSLATION. 


19. By every law, a 
horſe for draft and a 
horſe for burthen, are 
eſteemed of equal va- 


lue; from three to five 


may be given in pay- 
ment for cloaths or or- 
naments of the body. 


20. Young horſes or 
colts have their value; 
but aged horſes only 
being allowed in pay- 
ment, if the payment 
ſhould be made at the 
fair of Lughnaſad; 
(Tailten) or Conventi- 
on days of the State, 
and the perſon ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of colts 
only, he muſt pay dou- 
ble in quantity inſtead 
of horſes. 


21. Cid 


665 
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ANTIENT LAWS 


ORTeIN AL. 
"ax. Cid forſo ro ſui- 


diged techta fuillema 


gill ſeoit athrebe do 


cach fodlai trebe cia da 
rotfat dar cenn neich ni 


allet acht ſet immuin 
cach ae beſid fin tairicc 
ar triſe amal raghab 


lann agus lainnene, air- 


med agus ſithal, loſat 


agus criathar, mias agus 
cuad, gaimen agus 
cherchuill agus fidleaſ- 
tra fo gnama olchena. 


TRANSLATION. 


21. It is ordained, 
that in (ſmall occurren- 
ces between one private 
family and another, 
wherethe payment does 


not ariſe to the value of | 


cows or horſes, &c. that 
any houſehold ſtuff 
may be bartered, ſuch 


as gridles and waſhing 
boards, meaſures and 


drinking bowls, loſats 


and ſieves, diſhes and | 


cups, hides and cakes 
of wax, and all kinds 
of wooden veſſels. 


FRAGMENT II. 
From the Collefion of Sir John Szann1GHT, Bart. 


22: T. f. g dob. ben 


cach Briugad la: cipe 
aiſle ciape a huaifle ni 
aile acht ſet inanmiun 
beſid fiu laithg : aris 
rechtaid dilge da ben 
cach Briugad. 


— 


22. The lawful price 
to be given, according 
to the old Law for the 
clothing ofa (g) Bruigh's 
wife, be the Bruigh no- 
ble or plebeian, is but 
one cow ; for every wife 
of a Bruigh, ſhall by the 
Law be exonerated. 

23. Ni 


„ 


. 


The Bruigh was a perſon endowed with land and 


ſock by the Prince of each Territory : he was obliged to 


keep 


luf 


tal 
ta! 


S = we ww... v9 
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ORIGINAL. 
23. Ni nach ba 7 


nach eich 7 nach airged 


7 noch or tug bean in 
Briugud angeall uair da 
madh iad ſin rabadh da 
trian imbiadh dan Briu- 
gaid ina uilliumh da 
beith da mnai, no gon 
abeth andeithbh ; 


24. T. f. g. dob. ben 
Boaireigh 7 Ogairech 
la: ni taibert ſide acht 
luſaib acetra ro ſuidiged 
an gellſide fri teora dar- 
taib corucce dimboech- 
ta ſet. 


a n 


TRANSLATION. 


23. Neither cows, 
ſteeds, filver or gold, is 
to be given for the pay- 


ment of the cloathing of 


a Bruigh's wife: two 
thirds, or even half of 
the value, may be paid 
in proviſions or victuals. 
N. B. This Number tis 
. the interlineation of 
fome Commentator. 


24. By the old Law, 
the lawful price of the 
cloathing ofa wife of a 
Boairech, or of an Ogai- 
rec, ſhall be repaid by 
grazing: .their ſurety 
for the ſame ſhall be 3 
heifers, until they have 
fulfilled the grazing of 
cows agreed on. 


N. B. They have liber- 
ty of paying two 
thirds of the value in 
calves. Commentator. 


25. F. f. g. 


— 


— 


keep good beds and open table for all travellers. And 
every Flath or petty Prince was compelled, by the Laws 
of the land, to eſtabliſh a Bruigh in every Diſtrict belong- 
ing to him. He was obliged to ſupply all Airechs with 
cheſs-boards and back-gammon tables, and all mariners 
with ſalt, as will be more fully explained in the courſe of 
theſe laws. | 
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ANTIENT Laws 


0 R.I GINAL.. 


F. fe 8. EY 
mna rindas. 1. in bhan- 
bhard, la: ma do roth 


is diles: doſui diu -aige 
fine caich da randichet 
cenn a gell do rinnad. 
coro fuigle dia inchuib 
tre gabla ſet, imtha da 
techta f. g. cacha fir 


rinnas ro ſuidiged i- 
comdire otha tigern 


bardd coruicc dris cona 
is innunn fuillem diana 
| WO. 


26. T. f. g: ſuad. 1. 


in tOllomh filedh. no 
tanaiſe. 1. in tAnradh 
filedh. ciapa met ciaba 
laiget ro ſuidiged for 


cuic ſetaib. 1. ſamhaiſce 


acobiur la aithgin. 

27. T. f. g. ſnataite 
la: dairt direnar inna 
fuillemaſide mad brat- 
ſnat is colbtach inna 

fuillemſid nochis com- 
dire di cech recht achtit 
mna ata coriu dia ta- 
bairt in gell. 


TRAN SLATION. 


2g. The lawful value 


of cloathing to a poeteſs 
or to the wife of a Bard 
according to the old 
Law. If he be of long 
ſtanding in the Tribe it 
is proper he ſhould be 
made free. Three milch 
cows is the value of a 
free poet'scloathing and 
of his wife's: it is the 
ſame from the chief 
Bard of a Flaith (petty 


prince) to the Ollamh, 


or Poet Laureat; and 
the value of their wives 
cloathing is the ſame. 

26. The lawful price 
of the cloathing of an 
Ollamh, or Poet Lau- 
reat, and of the Anra, 
or ſecond Poet, is five 
milch cows. 


27. The value of nee- 
dle work, according to 
old Law. A young bul. 
lock or ſteer is the pay- 
ment for a mantle 


wrought. with the nee- 
dle, or an heifer is equal 
payment. It is therefore 
enacted, that every wo- 
man ſhall pay this re- 
ward for ſuch work, 


. ag, 


e = = GT 


— 


D A-CS 


OF: 
ORIGINAL.” 
28; T. f. g. ate 7 


druinige la 
maib direnar corruicce 


log nuingi argit air is 
mo do dothorbu doſli 


cach ben bes druinech 
oll daite cidrigna. 


29. T. f. g. iad aige 


mna Rig ma beith cona 


thothguſaib techtaib ro 


ſuid : for ſe ſetaib ac- 
cobair iffuillimaib a dire 
nech manibet atothcuſa 


| techtai inde ni aile acht 
| ſet beſid fiu innaile im- 


muin cach ſet bes inde 
do nech beas immune. 

N. B. Caille eudache 
7 mion oir 7 lann our 7 
rann argid, &c. 


imden- 


** R E L AN V. 
© TRANSLATION. 


28. The value of em- 
broidery according to 
old Laws for work of 
this kind, properly done 
and completely finiſhed, 
the reward is an ounce 
of ſilver: more is to be 
paid for extraordinary 
work, in proportiop. 

N. B. Drvers colours on 
ſcarlet filk is to be paid 
for according toits me- 

rit, Commentator. 


29. The lawful price 
of a Queen's cloathing, 
if ſhe brought a legal 
dowry, is {ix cows ; but 
if ſhe brought no dowry 
the payment to be made 
is in proportion to the 
value of the cloathing. 

N. B. This cloathing 
may conſiſt of body 
cloaths, a golden head 
dreſs m form of a 
crown, a golden veil, 
or a filver chain for 
the neck; provided 
the chain does not 

wergh more than 3 

ounces : the value of 


the chain leſs than 3 
ounces is only 3 cows, 
Commentator. 


ANTIENT LAWS 


ORIGINAL. 


30. T. f. g. etaig | 
mana caich cideroth ni 


aile acht etach beſid fiu 
mna muini inatbai no 


eich no or no airget no 
humha no iarann. do 


rata inſin gell do intai- 
ter nichair fin diamcen 
athcomarcc dia ceiliu 
ineoch mad rodma in 
celi is do direnar afuil- 


and; 


, 21. Nodhoifle fuil- 
lemgill trenig la: da 


tian aloge do berar mna 
fuillem la aithgin ni 
tiuilli ni bes mo acht ro 


ben dorata in gell. 


TRANS AT rO N. 
30. The lawful price 


of the cloathing of every 


other woman (orna- 
ments excepted,) whe- 
ther to be paid in cows, 
horſes, gold, ſilver, cop- 
per, or iron, when ſure- 
ties are given, the huſ- 
band muſt pay the ſaid 


value, whether the wife 
remains withhim or not. 


N. B. If He is divorced 
for adultery, this Law 

' Is reverſed, and the 

woman muſt pay 149 
thirds of the ſaid va- 
lue. Commentator. 


31. Ido not approve 
of the laſt Law, tho' one 
of the old Laws. Two 
thirds of the value only, 
ſhall, in that caſe, fall 
on the huſband, and the 
wife ſhall give ſurety 
for the remaining third. 

N. B. This appears 10 
me to be the obſerva- 
tion of a Commenta- 
tor, although written 
in the great Text hand 
 mihe MSS. like tht 
reſt of the Laws. 

CY 


32. T. f. g. 


Q PF 1 RZEE-4 Nn. 


ORIGINAL. 
32. T. f. g. do beir 
ben cach Airech feibe 
(1. gradh/ Flatha.) or 


ſuidiged for trib ſetaib 
accobuir mna fuillem. 


neoch ina ni piadach 
(1. gun a tochos. ) conea 
ecurtut do rata, no ni 


conai fethal cunriduale; 
maded on ni aile acht 


aithgin ocus ſed inna- 
muin cach ae beiſid fiu. 


2 


hn 


TRANSLATION. 
32. The lawful price 


of the cloathing of every 


woman of the degree of 
an Airech's wife is three 
cows ; and for any ex- 
traordinary work, the 
price muſt be propor- 
tionable: but if ſhe 


brought no dowry, ſhe 


is forbid to wear any 
thing exceeding the va- 


lue of 6 cows. 


— IE — —_ 


By a Law in the Corporation Book of IxIsETrOwRN, 
 KILEENNY, it appears, that the Iriſhwomen 
wore ſome extraordinary Cap or Head Dreſs, as late 


as F505. 


Corporation of IaiszT Own, 15th ne 1 1557. 


By an order of the court made by the portreeve, burgeſſes, 
and commons of Iriſhtown, 7th Jan. 1537, it was or- 
dered, that the following prices ſhould be paid within 
the ſaid corporation for making the underneath particu- 


lars, VIZ. 


A quilted dubblet, with a new faſhioned Bellire to be 
cut, to be made for 1s. ſterling. 

The pair of gally-eniſhes to be made for 8d. 

The pair of new faſhioned cloſe hoſe 6d. 

The woman's Iriſh coat double ſeamed, being not 


wrought with filk, 7d. 


Every ounce of ilk to be wrought upon a woman's coat 


for 9d. 


The offender to forfeit two ſhillings. 


Anno 1 564. 7 This year happened the great flood, when 
divers men and women were drowned, and, St. John's 


Bridge and * fell down. 
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Anno 1565. Bye-law in the corporation of Iriſhtown, 

that no inhabitant dwelling within the mitre land, being a 
freeman or woman, wear no apparel but after the Engliſh 
faſhion; nor no woman wear Caps upon pain of forfeiture ;- | 
and that every burgeſs ſhall go in his cloak, and fo every 


. freeman, upon pain of forfeiture, excepting W. Dullany, 7 
Teig Lowry, R. Wale. „ 15 r * - 


Try following Law, extracted from the ſame Book, 
1 s inſerted for the curious, tho” relating to another 
ſubject. N e ee 


At s Doer hundred, held sth Jan. 1579. 


II is enacted, by the aſſent of the portrieve, burgeſſes 

and commons, that where great inconveniencies have hap- 

pened, and waſte and ſcarcity of vittles, to the great im- 

. poveriſhing of many of the inhabitants ofthis corporation; 
| who tho? their ability could not afford the like charge, 
yet pride and compariſon, who ſhould make the greateſt] 
} cheer at churching of women after child-birth, hath been 
the utter undoing of many, as daily we ſee : for to avoid 
the like groſs enormity and harm/ be it enacted, that no 
man or woman ſhall come hereafter to any chriſtening ol 
children, or churching of women brought to bed, but the 
oſſobs for the time being, fathers and mothers, brothers 
AY and filters, upon pain of 40s. Iriſh, to be levied and taken 
= * of the owner of the houſe ſo making the feaſt tlie, guotiesy] 
| to be divided, the one half to the portrieve and ſpie: and} 
that it ſhall be lawful for enny that ſpieth ſuch men} 
or women coming from the feaſt, to take away their hats 
or rolls, and mantles, and the ſame to forfeit; and to takel 
away the midwife's roll and mantle, that goeth to war 
the people. And the pariſh prieſt ſhall have none in his 
company but his clerke, = 


-> . 


Serjeants appointed to execute this Statute. 
Ec ; . _ Tmromas Poors. 
Roxy Dowryr. 


(To be Continued.) 
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